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RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

The NEXT MEETING will be held at CAMBRIDGE, com- 

mencing on WEDNESDAY, October 1, 1862, under the Presi- 


ency 0 
asad The Rey. R. WILLIS, M.A. F.R.S 
Jacksonian Prefessor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy in 
the University of Cambridge. 
The Reception Room will be at the Town Hall. 
Notices of Comm d to be read to the Associa- 
tion, accompanied by a statement whether or not the Author will 
be nome at the Meeting, may be addressed to John Phillips, 
MA. L .D. F.R.S., Assistant General re ee erat 
| thy “Oxford; or Prof. Babington, M.A “ER. 
Liveing, M.A. and the Rey. N. M. Ferrers, M.A., a shea 
taries, Gambridine. 
WILLIAM SPORTINTOORS. a. A. F.B.S., 
eral Treasu 
19, Chester street, Belgrave-squate, London. 


Bers SCHOOL OF MINES.— 
J Director. 
Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L. M.A. 
F. &e. 





cre- 





During the Session 1862-3, which will commence on the 6th of 
October, the fies COURSES of LECTURES and PRAC- 


TICAL *DEMONSTRA ght will be given :— 
1. Chemistry— a 4 Hofmann he os a R.S. &e. 
2. Metallurgy—By 3 Percy, M. D. 


3. Natural History—By T. H. y= By r % ‘s. 

Minera l°8y } By Sateen W. Smyth, M.A. F.RS, 
sn A C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

Applied Mechanics—By “Robert WwW Villis, M.A. F.R.S. 

Physics—By J. Tynd: all, F.R. 
Instruction in Mechanical breton: by Mr. Binns. 

The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates, is 301. in 
one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 20l., exclusive 
of the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the La- 
doratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, and 
in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Perey. 

-_— to separate Course of Lectures are issued at 31. and 4l. 


igh ster 


Omics in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, acting 
Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain tickets at red reduced prices. 
Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers and others engaged 
in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 
His Royal ae cage the Prince of Wales has ean etere Scholar- 
ships, and several others have also been established. 
‘or a Prospectus and information, apply at the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology, Jermyn-street, London. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


ING’S . COLLEGE, ~ London. —The PRO- 

FESSORSHIPS of HINDUSTANI and of INDIAN 

ai are now VACANT. For particulars apply 
0 


J. W. CUNNINGHAM, » Secretary. 


EOLOS ICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, 
rset House.— The office of ASSISTANT-SEC RE- 

TARY, STB AT AN and CURATOR to the Society being 
VACANT, the Council propose to fill up the 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
Under the Government of the Council of the College. 
Head-Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M. 


The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, September 23, 
for New Pupils at 9°15 a.m. All the boys must appear in their 
places without fail on Wednesday, the 24th, at a quarter-past 
nine o’clock. 

The Session is divided into three terms, viz.—from the 23rd of 
September to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and from 
Easter to the 3lst July. The yearly payment for each Pupil is 
18l., of which 6l. is paid in advance in each term. The hours of 
attendance are from a quarter-past nine to three-quarters past 
three o’clock. The Afternoons of Wednesdays and Saturdays are 
devoted id to Drawing. 

The Subjects taught are— Reading; ; Writing; the English, 
Latin, Greek, French and German Languages ; Ancient and Eng- 
lish History : es phy, Physical and Political; Arithmetic and 
e 


Book- oe lements of Mathematics, Chemistry and 
a hilosophy ; Social Science; Gymnastics; Fencing; and 
rawin, 


Any Pupil may omit Greek, or Greek and a, and devote his 
whole attention to the other branches of educatio’ 

There is a general Examination of the Pu ils 1 at the end of the 
Session, and the Prizes are then given. At the end of each of the 
first two terms there are short Examinations, which are taken 
into account in the general Examination. No absence al * is 
from any one of the Examinations of his classes is 
pm for reasons submitted to and approved by t Mead: 

The discipline of the School is maintained without corporal 
punishment. A monthly report of the conduct of each Pupil is 
sent to his parent or guardian. 


CLASSES FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 


Arrangements have been made for a class, or classes, of little 
boys to be kept almost wholly separate from the older boys. It 
is desired that the boys should be of the ages of eight and nine. 
They will come to school a qu arter of an hour after, and leave the 
school a quarter of an hour before, the other boys. Their time for 
recreation in the playground will differ from that of the other boys. 

The subjects taught will be Objects, Arithmetic, and the first 
elements of French and Latin. English and writing will prac- 
tically be included in the preceding lessons. 

Prospectuses, — further particulars, may be obtained at the 
Office of the Colleg 

CHARLES C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

The College Lectures in the Classes of the Faculty of Medicine 
will commence on Wednesday, the Ist of October; those of the 
Faculty of Arts, on Tuesday, the 14th of October. 

ugust, 1862. 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
67 and 68, Harley-street, W. 


For Children above Six Yes ~ a — 
Lady Superintendent— Mis 
Assistant—Miss ROSALIND HOSKING. 

The SC Ook will RE-OPEN for the MICHAELMAS TERM 
on THURSDAY, September 25. 

The Senior Division, consisting of Pupils from 10 to 13, is taught 
chiefly by Miss Hay; the Junior Division, of Pupils from 6 to 10, 
by Miss Hosking. Both divisions are examined twice ev ery term 
by the Professors of the College. Instruction in Instrumental 
Music is given by Misses Parry, Green, C. Green and Heaton. 





Amongst the essential qualifications are literary habits, consider- 

able geological information, and a knowledge of foreign languages. 

Hours of attendance from 11 to 5. Salary 2001. per annum.— 

Applications for the vacant office should be addressed to the Secre- 

taries, on or before the 15th of October, at the Apartments of the 
Society, Somerset House. 


EXETER THEOLOGICAL , COLLEGE. 


Visitor—The Lord E Bishop of Exeter. 
Council—The Dean and Chapter of Exeter. 
Principal—The Very Rev. C. J. Ellicott, B.D. 
Vice-Principals—The Rev. R.C. Pascoe, Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford ; and the Rey. T. W. Hardy, late Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of Trinity College, C ambridge. 

The College is designed for Graduates of either of the Univer- 
sities who are desirous of obtaining Instruction in Theology, and 
of presenting themselves as Candidates for Holy Orders in the 
Diocese of Exeter, or elsewhere. Fee 101. each term.—For fur- 
ther information sespecens time of Residence and Course of 
ones, apply to the Very Rev. the Dean, Exeter. 

e next Term will commence on Tuesday, Sept. 30. 


ING EDWARD VI. SCHOOL, 

NORWICH. — The Rev. the Head-Master RECEIVES 
BOARDERS into the School- a which has recentiy under- 
gone considerable improvements, The Boarders are provided with 
private studies and separate sleeping compartments in the dormi- 
tories. here are several valuable Exhibitions and Prizes, and 
special advantages for Clergymen’s sons.—For Terms and Particu- 
pis apply to the Rev. Avevstvus Jessorr, M.A., the School-house, 

ich 








T. MARY’S HALL.—ENGLISH and 
FRENCH INSTITUTION for LADIES, on the Principles 
of Queen’s College, Nos. 5 and 6, ST. MARY’ S-ROAD, CANON- 
BURY, Islington. 
This Institution will RE-OPEN (D.V -) on the 17th of Septem- 
Tr. Ladies wishing further Instruction in any Branch of csc 
tation can be received as Resident Boarders for a term or lo 
—Prospectuses will be forwarded, if re uired, containing ali 
Particulars, SARAH NOR "HCROFT, Principe. 


[APIES COLLEGE, 
Tnion- oes Cla pham Ris 
The Pupils will RE-ASS EMBL E on MOND AY, September 15, 
When Classes will be formed for French, German, Italian, History, 
wanematics, English, Literature, Latin, Drawing, Singing, 
The Lectures on History and other subjects will be resumed in 
September, those on Chemistry and Botany in October. 


[HE GRANGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
EDINBURGH 
ante PUPILS of the GRANGE HOUSE SCHOOL will RE- 
Fr SSEMBLE, after the Midsummer Holidays, on WEDNESDAY, 
he lst of October, and the preliminary examinations will take 
Place on the Thursday and Friday following. 
The Grange House, Edinburgh, September 4, 1962. 








Gy WooDLANDS, 





XUM 





are made for receiving Boarders. 
‘Prospectuses, with full particulars, may be had on application 
to Mrs. WiLL1AMs, at the College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
67 and 68, Harley-street, W. 
corporated by Royal Charter, 1 
For the eunul "education of Ladies, and for iietiag Certificates 
nowledge. 
Visitor—The Lord BISHOP of LONDON. 
rinsing “Tes DEAN of W +41 | meal 
Lady Resident—Miss PARRY. 
Committee of Professors. 
w. Scr ere Bennett, Mus. D. Alphonse Mariette. 
Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A: Rey. F. D. Maurice. 
= Fusco, B.A. Rev. M. Meyrick. 
Rev. Francis Garden. W. Cave Thomas. 
William Hughes. Henry Warren. 
John Hullah. Gottlieb Weil, Ph.D. 

The COLLEGE oh. ASSES will OPEN for the MICHAELMAS 
TERM on THURSI October 2. Individual Instruction in 
Vocal Music is given o Mr. George Benson, and in Instrumental 
Music by Messrs. Barnett, eay.e O’May and Dorrell, and Misses 

rry, Green, C. Green and Heaton. 

Special Conversation Classes. in French, German and Italian 
are formed on wt! nd of six names. ‘Arrangements are made 
for receiving 

spectuses, with Trall particulars as to Subjects, Fees, Scholar- 
ships, &c., may be had on agptientics to Mrs. Wiiurams, at the 
College Office. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


‘a MARGARET'S COLLEG EK, 
for YOUNG LADIES, London, 8.W. 
Principal—Rev. A. LENDRUM, M.A. 

Lady Superintendent—Mrs. LENDRUM. 

This College is conducted by the wich re and Lady Superin- 
tendent, assisted by talented and accomplished resident English 
and Foreign Governesses. ystem is Collegiate, and secures 
the sound religious and intellectual training of the inmates of the 
College. The Principal is further assisted in the imparting of 
accomplishments by eminent Professors, of whom a list, with 
— gare of the College, will be forwarded on applica- 
tion. The buildings consist of a noble Mansion, standing on its 
own grounds. 


mane NEXT TERM will commence on TUESDAY, the 23rd of 
tember. 


N.B.—No day pupils are received. 
Address the Rev. the Parxcipa., St. Margaret’s College, North- 
End, London, 8 8.W. 


K DUCATION in . PREPA R ATION ‘for 

AVAL EXAMINATIONS. — EASTMAN’S NAVAL 
EST. ABLISHMENT. Eastern Parade, Southsea. Pupils received 
from 10 years of age. Terms inclusive. — Applications for 
Prospectuses and other information to be addressed to the 
Principal. 














HE ATHENEUM for GERMANY and 
my EUROFE. = Me. eae DENICKE, of 
Leipzig, ounce tha de — ements for a 
ly sup Ly of THE ATHEN ZUM” JOURNA . The sub- 
scription will be 14 thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six 

months; and 6 for aioe 
ers to be sent direct to Lupwic Denicke, Leipzig, Germany. 


OTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in ALL the LONDON and 
COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS by 
ADAMS & FRANCIS, 
59, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 

AUTUMN SHOW, WEDNESDAY NEXT, September 10, 

at South Kensington. Open at One o'clock. Bands of First Life 

Guards and Royal Engineers, commence at Two o'clock.—Tickets, 

2s. 6d. each, at ‘Siig Garden, and at the principal Librarians’, 
Musicsellers’, 


UTUMN SHOW of HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY, September 10. The Garden will be Open at 

One o'clock. Visitors cannot be admitted, either from the Exhi- 

bition to the Garden, or to the Exhibition through the Garden, 
before that hour. 


HOatICULTE RAL SHOW of AUTUMN 
FLOWERS, WEDNESDAY NEXT, September 10. The 
Garden will not be open until One o'clock. 


HURCH-ROAD, ST. LEONARDS-ON- 
SEA.—Miss wae do receives SIX YOUNG LADIES for 




















Educational and Sea- to friends of 
Pupils, and Prospectuses o forw. arded « on yn. applic: cation. 
ALTHAMSTOW HOUSE SCHOOL, 


on conducted by EDWARD STEANE JACKSON, M.A. 
3.8. &e 

The which is large and airy, is within ten minutes’ 
walk of Epping Forest. The School accontmodation includes a 
spacious School-room and Play-room, with a dry and sheltered 
Playground and a Cricket-field. 

Terms forwarded on application. 





YAU. — EDUCATION.—A First-class ENG- 
LISH SCHOOL has been established at Pau, Basses 
Pyrénées. The course of instruction is intended as a preparation 
for the Universities, the Civil, Military or Naval Services. It 
comprises Classics, Mathematics, French, German, and _ solid 
English Education. Th 4 vee isa Clergy: man of the Church 
of England, M.A. of St. John’s College, congas (Eighth 
Wrangler of his year). Kon, 1001. per annw The residence 
of the advertiser is in an airy and agreeable cibention (the Haute 
Plante). References can be given to the friends of present or 
former pupils.—Address Rev. Joun Hatrers.ey, 32, Rue de Bor- 
deaux (Haute Plante’, Pau, Basses Pyrénées, France. 


K DUCATION IN HANOVER.—Dr. 
4 AUG STUS W. PETERS, Se 5, Glocksee-Strasse, Hano- 
ver, a § and he University of Gottingen, 
contol i an English Graduate, re Ae Member of the Univer- 
— de France, resident in the Establishment and exclusively 

tached to it, as well asthe most eminent Profebsors of the town, 
RECEIVES a SELECT NU MBER of PUPILS, the sons of Gen- 
tlemen, for whom, while the strictest attention is paid to their 
studies, all the comforts of a cheerful home are provided. The 
Pupils are admitted to coy 5 Divine dialect in the King’s 





English Chapel. = a are 
made the media of conversation. © guiness: 
no ies whatever. References given to Sto the Secoviias egation 
in London. 





RS. ARTHUR HEMTREY, Widow of 
Professor Henfrey, F.R.S.L.S. of King’s College, 
London, having removed to Elton vy “St Albans, desires to 
take the entire charge of ON E or TWO (only | YOUNG GENTLE- 
pe under 14 years of age, to educate — bps ‘own Sons, ~ = 
aid of masters.—The highest test give 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. CLARKE, 3 Oakley- comers Hamp- 
stead-road, N.W., receive 2 FEW YOUNG GENTLEM LEN, pro- 
viding for them a comfortable Home and every facility for Stu 
References: — Rev. J. C. i ea ty at Queen’ 's-road, Regen "g 
Park; G. Wilkinson, M.D. John’ nig) a 
road ; ; ‘James Watson, Esq., 28, Wppert Gow er- street, 








{ fe NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LON DON. —A 

ter in te Junior School has TWO VACANCIES in his 
house wae BOAR a. Terms moderate. The School will re- 
open on Tuesday, 23rd of September.—Address X., 67, Hunting- 
don-street, Barnsbury, N. 


ERMAN, French, Italian.—Dr. ALTSCHUL, 

Author of ‘ First German Reading- Book,’ &c., M. Philolog. 

,» Prof. Elocution.—TWO LANG VAGES TAUGHT in thesame 

poet or alternately, on the same Terms as vee. at the pupils’ or 
at his house. Each language spoken in his PRIVATE Lessons, an 

select CLASSES for Ladies and Gentlemen. eparation for all 

qrdinasy —— of life, the Universities, Arm d Civil Service 

nations.—9, OLD BON D- STREET, PI (CADILI LY. 


ERMAN, FRENCH, DUTCH.—A Married 

Gentleman, Phil. Doc., Lecturer in Public and ~~ 
Schools, late German Tutor to a Royal Prince, and hav 
acquired French in Paris, has a few HOURS DISENGAGED- 
Highest testimonials and references.—Address Dr. K., 36, 
Regent’s-square, W 


JERMANY. all, Lavy, Pu il of the 











or 
tages will be offered, together with all the 
home.—Address to 


e com opt aed 
i. L. L., 4, Westbourne Par¥-roag 


NOs _—The MONTEV ent FA 








direct CAPITALISTS and E 
PRODUCTS of this healthy, fertile PORTI 
PLATE, at the Exhibition. Information ffs; 
stamps.—Legation, 11, Parliament-street. et 
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OT. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 








\O _SCHOOL.—The WINTER SE SSION 1862-63 will commence 
on WEDNESDAY, October 1, at o'clock p.M., with an 
Introductory Address by Dr. SIE VE RING. A Prospectus, con- 


taining full particulars, will be sent, and further materranyiom 
obtained on application, either a ally or by letter, 
x OYEN, Dean of the “School. 





QT. - THOMAS'S HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL will be RE-OPENED on WEDNESDAY, 
October, 1862, at the HOSPITAL in the SURREY G. SRDE 
when a GENERAL INTRODUCTORY ADDR 1 
vered by Dr. BRISTOWE, the Dean, at 2 o'clock p.m., after witielh 
the DISTRIBUTION of PRIZES will take place. 

Gentlemen have the option of paying 401. for the first year, a 
similar sum for the second, and 10, for each succeeding year; or 
90l. at one payment, as perpetual. 

MATRICULATION PRIZES, &c. 
Matriculation Examinations a 


MEDICAL 
Xe 








Voluntary 











2 held early 
October, and Prizes are given in each of the three following 
divisions :— 
n Mathematics, Classics and Ancient History: The Presi- 
dent's Prize of 20 Guineas. 
In Physics and Natural History: A Prize of 20/. | 
In Modern Languages and Modern History: A Prize of 207 
shag Ag TITE SCHOLARSHIP, founded by W. Tite, Esq., 
M.F the proceeds of 1,0001. Consols, tenable for three 
years, ~ arded every 3rd year. | 
Ist. e Treasurer’s Prize of 30 Guineas, 2nd. 





3rd. A Prize of 101. for First Year’s Students. A of 301., 














A Prize of 201. | 
Zz 


20l. and 10l., with the Dressers, and the Clinical Clerks, are | 
awarded to 2nd Year Students. A Prize of 30/., of 20. and 101. | 
Mr. Geo. Vaughan’s Cheselden Med: ul. The Treasurer's Gold | 
Medal. cng Grainger T ». Mr. Newman Smith's | 
ize of 5l. for the best The two House 
Surgeons, the Resident A 2 ‘ awarded to 3rd Year 
Students. Two Hospital Registrars at an Amaual Salary of 40. 





each, or one at 80/., to 4th Year Students. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS 





















Mr. Green, Consulting Surge Dr Barker, Dr. J. Risdon 
Bennett, Dr. Goolden, Dr. Peacoe Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Brinton, 
Mr. South, Mr. Mackmurdo, Mr. Solly, Mr. Le Gros ¢ lark, Mr. 
Simon, Dr. Clapton, Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. Whitfield. 

Clinical Instruction is given at ed times by the Medic al ma 
Surgical Officers ; and Special M sal Clinical Lectures 
Barker. Ophthalmic Su , Mr. Mackmurdo; Mi inte ry, 
Dr. R. Barnes and Dr. Gervis; Dental Surgery, Mr. Elliott; 
Medical Tutors, Mr. Allingham and Dr. 

Medicine: Dr. Peacock.—Surgery : Mr. :ros Clark.—Physio- 
logy: Dr. Brinton.—Deseriptive Mr. Sydney Jones.- 


Anatomy: M 
Anatomy in the Dissecting Room: Mr. Rai 
—Chemistry, i *hilosophy and 
Albert J. Bert 








Midwifery : Dr Practical Mid- 






wifery: Dr. Gervis.—General Pathol Simon.— Botany: 
ative An ato m M M. Ord.— Materia 

” Bristowe.—Forensic Medicine; Dr. Stone.—Demon- 

strations, Morbid Anatomy: Dr. Edmund ercaiacuneey. Micro- 


Scopical An: utomy: Mr. Rainey. 
Students can reside with some of the Officers of the Hospital. 


To enter, or to obtain Prospectuses, the conditions of all the 
Prizes and further information, apply to Mr. WuitrieLp, Medical 
Secretary, The Manor House, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Newington, 

Surrey, 5. 


CHOL ASTIC. —A Graduate of London Uni- 
versity (B.A. First Class), who was — ome years Classical 
f , and has | ately filled the Of i 
a Clergym oats family, is de 
the M ASTE RSHIP of an Endowed Sch U 
a Grammar School. The highest testimoni als is to at nil 
characte —Address Beta, Post-office, Hampton, 8.W 


Me R. B. H. SM: ART, 76, CHARLWOOD-STREET, 
Belgrave-road, 8. W soc Bil at » INSTRUCT CLERICAL 
and other PUPILS in ELOCUTION, to attend Classes for Eng- 
lish generally, and to engage for Readings.—Mr. Smart's several 
Yorks, opening an original view of the ministry of Language to 
Thought, are all published by Loneman & Co. 


HE G OVER NESSE S’ INSTITUTION, 
WAGHORN, 


SOHO-SQUARE.— MRS 












34, 


who has resided 





years Abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 

Robi ity, Ge ey, and Principa ls of Schools, to her REGISTER 

ENGLIS} FORE N GOVERNESSES TPE AC HERS 

COMPANIONS, TU TORS and PROFESSORS. School Pro- 

perty transferred, and Pupils introduced in Eng slan i, France and 
ow: No charge to Principals. 

ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Master of 


Arts gives his attention to procuring various LITERARY 
and SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION from the London 
and Collections. Terms uniform and moderate.—Addr 
Porteus-road, Paddington, W. 


ECRETARY, &c.—A Gentleman, : 31 y years a of 
age, of literary pursuits, thoroughly coneyers sant with the 
mea and Italian languages, a good Accountant, laccustomed 
re travel, is desirous of an ENGAGE ME N 
Adacees N. Y¥., care of Mr. Parnell, Bookseller, 
square, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—An M.D. of experience, who 


















Tl as above.— 
Bloomsbury- 





4 


is about to pass the Winter in the South, oe an 
ENGAGEMENT. e speaks several languages, and has lived in | 
various Southern loc: tities, Address M.D., Mr. Marshall, 32, 


Jermyn- street, St. James’s. 


WO MEDALS and an HONOURABLE 

MENTION have been awarded to SAMUEL HIGHT EY, 
for the ‘‘ Excellence” of his Stude nts’ Microscopes, ec 
and Oxy-Hydrogen Lanterns, Photographic Magic Lantern V 
a a gp ae Jotgeeh to illustrate eee Abo gy, Geo 

Classes 2 

INTERNATIONAL. EXHIB ITION. 
Catalogue, four stamps. 

Samuel Highley, 70, Dean-street, Soho, London, 


NDON, BRIGHTON and SoU TtH-COAST 
RAILWAY.—-Four per Cent. Debenture Stock The 
bo sere mips are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for the ISSUE 
een of Lo re ee of the Company’s perpetual FOU R per 
T. DEBENTURE STOCK, 
the tena pa tee payment of stamp-duty or other expense. 
This Stock will have the same priority as the present Mortgage 





13, id 29, the 
f Descriptive Lilustrated | 








ebt. 

Th e Fixed Dividend will commence on the day on which the 
money is paid to the Company’s Credit, and yearly interest to 
the 30th June and the 31st December in each year will be trans- 
mitted by warrants payable on those days respectively. 

Forms of application for any amount of Stock not being frac- 
tions of a pound) may be obtained from the undersigned. 

FREDERICK SLIGHT, Secretary. 

London Bridge Railway Terminus, 





in | sity, qualify for 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Surgeon from the Royal College 
to be inscribed in the Books of 


RESPE ( TABLE FAMII s¥, residing in 2 

cheerful town about 80 En — miles east of Hamburg, 
with direct railway communic 1, is desirous of receiving a 
FEW YOUNG LADIES as BOARDE RS, who, besic 
German language, would have an opportuuity of acqui 
thorough knowledge of Music, and might attend first-rate Classes 
in an Institution for Young Ladies. E very attention will be paid 
to secure the comfort of an English home. Terms according to 
age, ee — References 








. are permitted to Mr. Serjeant Man- 
ning, Phillimore-gardens, Kensington; and William Palmer, 
Esq WwW arwick-place, Leamington. 


OYAL COLLEGES of PHYSICIANS and 
SURGEONS, EDINBURGH. 


WINTER SESSION, 1862-63. 

The following COURSES of LECTURES on MEDICAL and 
SURGICAL SCIENCE, and also those delivered in the Univer- 
Examination fo xv sis Diplomas of the Royal Col- 
leges of Physicians and Surgeons 


Classes open on TUESDAY, 
10 a.M.—Mr. Spence. 
4, High School-yards 


November 4. 
Surgery, 
Surgery 





oo rene —Dr 





P. H. Watson. 
rds. 





Su 5, High School-yards, 10 4. -Mr. A. M. Edw 
C ae School of Arts, Adam- Fe > 10 a.m.—Dr. Stevenson 
acadam. 


Prac aie sl Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry, 
Stevenson Macadam at Surgeons’ Ha 

Cc noneolen Infirmary-street', 10 a.m.—Dr. Murray Thomson. 

Practical Chemis try, Analytic: al ¢ hemistr » 9am. till 5 p.w— 

furray Thomson (8, I firmary-street). 

11 a.m.—Dr. Sar 

mae e ese } — Course commences on December 3), 
itt ej ) 

cal Medic ine (Roy: il Infi 
ner, ur ay Bexbie, 

Clinieal Surg (Roy: ul Infirm ary), 12 noon—Mr. Spence e 

Anatomy, 1 P. An easel al Demonstrations, 4 Pp... 
duane, 6 , -Dr. John Struthers 

General Pathe vy; M. P ath ogical 
11 a.M.—Dr. Petnestor 1 Il 8 

f Physic, 3 p.m.—Dr 

Physic (4, High Se enaea 


9 a.m. till 5 p.w.— 












2P.M. 





nary), 12 noon 


r Drs. W. T. Gaird- 
Sander nd J. 


Matthews Duncan. 








; Practical 













Anatomy (Saturday), 
Gairdner. 


rds), 3 p.M.—Dr. Warburton 





order of the Royal ¢ olhage of Physicians, 
. R. HALDANE, 

oyal C le ce of Surgeons, 
TAMES SIMSON, Sx oretary. 


ADDRESS wi itt be delivered by Dr. J. 
AN, on MONDAY, v. 3, at ll o'clock, 


secretary. 
By order of the 
e INTRODUCTORY 
‘THEWS DUNG 


Th 
MAT 
Diseases of Children (Sick Children’s Hosp oa 


Dr. Keiller. 











Natural Philosophy, Three Months’ Course (School of Arts), 
12 Noon—W s, A.M. 

PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION.—Rovat Insrir MARY, 12 Noon : 
Perpe ticket, at one payment, l0l.; Annual, falf 
yearly, 3!. 38.; Separate paym for two years and a half entitle | 
the Stunde ut toa Perpetual T Sick Cuttpren’s Hospirau;: 


tu 
Months, 1. 1s. 
























Ticket, ‘phasic Perpetual, 2l. 2 Disrexsant 
Visit il Pub + Dispensary, and New Town Dispensar ch, 
i RACIICAL Mipwirtery—Royal Mz Nternity 
sublic Dispensary, New Town Dispensary, 
Diseases of THE Eyre, Ear, and Trern Dispen- 
irn-street. Practica, PHarmacy— Royal Public 
Nev Town Dispensary, Six Months, 31. 3s. ACCINA- 

: yor yvand, Royal Dispensary. 


the ahove Courses, 37 
5s. To tho se Who hav 
rzh, the Perpetual Fee for that 
the following (ourses are—Natural 
zl tic nN Chemistry and Practical Anatomy, 
“Ani rtomic al De grey utions, , when taken along with 
“al Anatomy, ll. 1s.; Analytical Chemistry, 2l. One Month, 
al for Three Months, or 101. for the W inte r Session. 


z: the SUMMER SESSION, 
Courses will be delivered :— 
Dr. Keiller. 

High Se 





For the Firs restore *h of 
1, a 















1863, the following Three 


Midwife 
Midwifery (4 
Medica) Jurisprudence r. 

Materia Mec lie rand Dietetics—Dr. 


ry- 
Dr. . 
Littlej = 
oresby Jackson. 

Grainger Stewart 


. Matthews Duncan. 








Materia Medic L 
Se chool 

Clinical Surg _Mr. Spence. 

Clinie al Medici ine—Drs. W. T. Gairdner, Warburton Begbie, 

ders, and J. Matthews Dune: an. 

eal and Analytical Chemistry—Dr. Stevenson Macadam. 

cal and Analytics ul Chemistry—Dr. Murray Thomson (8, 

firmary-stree . 

ral Anat omy and Demonstrations—Dr. 

Anatomy—Dr. John Struthers. 


and Dietetics—Dr. 1, High 






San- 





John Struthers, 





Anatomy—Dr. Rutherford Haldane. 
Natural Philosophy . Lees, A.) 
Histology—Dr. Sanders. 
Dr. Warburton Begbie. 
yr. P. H. Watson. 
cal App liances— Mr. Edwards. 








Dr. Husband. 
Argyll Robertson. 


accination 
Diseases of the Eve—Dr. 
Insanity—Dr. Skae. 
The above Courses qualify for E xamination for the Diplomas of 
ans and Surgeons of Edinburgh ; the 
*hysicians and Surgeons of London; the Royal 
s and Surgeons of Dublin; the Faculty of 
Physicians and Sur of Glasgow; the Apothecaries’ Societies 
and Dublin; and the Boards of the Navy, Army and 

al Service. 
yurses also qua for the Universities of Oxford 
and the Queen’s University in Ireland, during 
residence is not requirec 

t gulg apeth of the vedo om el "e Edin- 
Medical ad 1 




















and Cambri 
the years in ~ 










In accordance 
burgh, any four o 
tended underthe Tucsnan aac 
required may be constituted by attendance 
the above Six Months’ Courses, or on one of these 
Months’ Courses. ns require 
Fee for any of the 
corresponding class in the University. 
Surgery are taught, as at present, t 
not qualify for the University of Edinburgh, 
Public Board. 

The whole of the education required for graduation es the Uni- 
versity of London may be taken under the above Teache 

Those who hold the Double Qualification of Piivaitten and 
of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Edinburgh, are eligible for ee Poor-Law appointments 
equally with those who hold English Medical and Surgical Diplo- 
mas; and are, under the Medical Act, entitled to practise Medi- 
cine and Surgery in any part of Her Majesty's Dominions. 


NOTICE.—The Reg ulation requiring the Preliminary Exami- 





one S ¢ 
on Hedge 


, in one year, 
ind two Three 
that in this case the 
bove ( iasses | shi ull be the same as that for the 






When Surgery and Clinical 
the same Lecturer, they do 
but for every other 


















nation in General Ediucation to be passed before the commence- 
ment of Profess Study, will an come into operation this 
Session. The Re ter closes on November 19th, except for those 





who can give a satisfactory reason for delay. 
STEVENSON MACADAM, Secretary to the 
Medical and Surgical School, 








NIVERSITY TUTORIAL ASSOCTA. 
TION (Limited).—This Associa ation, eed preci 
by Graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, SUPPLIES Mast: Ts of 
Schools and Heads of Families with TU ORS from those U fiiven: 
sities. For particulars apply at the Offices of the C: ees 9, Pall 
Mall East, 5.W.—Office hours from 11 a.m. to 4 P 
E. B. LOMER, Md me ane oswetang, 





STERN COLONIZATION.—A Gentleman 


A labouring for the reconciliation of Sects and the Tegeneration 
AN 





of the East, is desirous of establishing an ANGLO-GERY 
COLONY in the neighbourhood of Constantinople, and wishes to 
meet with a party of religious and tolerant friends, of either sex, 
who are willing to share in his enterprise.— —Address J. VickER 
Bey, Sarness, Waltham, Canterbury. 


GENTLE MAN of good education is 3 desirous 

of EMPLOYMENT in any subordinate literary capacity, 
such as Copying, making Abstracts, Indexing, &c. He would be 
happy to aid in the preparation of Works of Sci: snee, Literature, 
or Medicine. Terms moderate. Reference: es if rec quired. Address, 
Alpha, 47, Cumming-street, Pentonville, N. 





O PUBLISH ERS. —A highly- respe ct able 
AG 











YOUNG MAN is desirous of a RE- T as 
MANAGING ASSISTANT. Is thoroughly acqui wrem g with the 
Book Trade, and can furnish first-class_references.— Addresy 

B. C., care of Messrs. Eyre & Co., 32, Bouverie-street, Fleet- 
street, E.C 


7 EWSP A PE R PROPE RTY.—TO BE 
DISPOSED OF the entire PLANT and COPYRIGHT of 
an_old-established and well-conducted Weekly NEWSPAPER 
published in one of the most important Towns in the West o 
England. Of Liberal Politics, and moderate in its tone and 
character. The Plant consists of a Napier Machine, in good con- 
dition, and the usual requisites of a first-class Newspaper Print- 
ing and Publishing ae Immediate possession, if desired. — 
Terms moderate. Address, by Letter only, L. P. D., care of Mr, 
W. Adams, Publisher, 6 59, Fleet- street, London. 


EWSPAPER or MAGAZINE.—A —A London 


Publisher, — an extensive connexion and commodious 








premises, is prepared to PURCHASE an Established NEWS. 
PAPER or MAG .ZINE : ; or to publish the same for the Pro- 
prietors. Address, A. D., care of Mr. Arnold, 86, Fleet- 
street, E.C. 








DLA 


ND 
TIC KET S, at Cheap Fares, 
are issued from the = Booking-Office, King’s Cross, 


Mi RAILWAY.—TOURIST 
available for one calendar 
Month, , 
and other principal Stations, 
ITLAN D— -Edinburgh, G lasgow, Stirling, Perth, 
IRE LAND — Belfast, Portrush for Giant’s Cause way. 
LAKE DISTRICT — Windermere, Furness Abbey, Ulverstone, 
Coniston, Penrith, ae sy Ingleton, c. 
SEA-SIDE and BATHING PLACE Se arborough, Ww hitby, 
Filey, Bridlington, Semcon p Matlock, Buxton, &e. 
Programmes and full pa rs may be obtained at aT the 
Company’s Stations and receiving Offices. 
earns es King’ s Cross for tickets vid Midland Railway. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


Aberdeen, &. 

















Derby, 1862. 


MiDLaN D RAILWAY.—CHEAP EXC UR- 
a SIONS to BELFAST, PORTRUSH, for the Giant’s Canse- 


way, and the shin of IRELAND, vid Morecambe. Average 
Sea Passage, Ten Hours : we 
Excursion Tic Boog available for fourteen ds ays, are issued from 





London to Belfast, and Portrush for the Giant's C 
a Midland Company’s New Route, daily (Sun¢ excepted), 
by Trains leaving Kiug’s Cross Station at 9°10 or 9°20 a.M., avail- 
able for returning any day (Sund»ys excepted, up to fourteen 
days after date of issue, by the Midland Company’s Steam Ships, 
leaving Belfast ¢ Passengers returning from Belfast on 
Saturdays remain at Morecambe until Monda ay Morning. 
Fares—London to Belfast and Portrush and Back :— 
‘irst Class Saloon and Enclosed Car- 


useway, by 








and Enclosed riages and 

Saloon. Carriages. Steerage. 
To Belfast . 6d. 208. 6d. 138. Od. 
To Portrush Od. 288. Od. 18s. Od. 





Children under 3 years, othe ; between 3 and 12, Half-fare. 
Monthly Excursion Tickets are also issued from London to 
Belfast and Portrush daily (Sundays excepted), by same Trains, 
with the option of returning by any Train on any day, within 
one Calendar Month. 
Fares—London to Belfast and Portrush and Back :— 


irst Classand Second Class Third Class and 
Saloon. and Saloon. Steerage 
To Belfast 3. Od. 40s. Od. 228. 6 






To Portrush 0d. 50s. 
Children under 3 years, Free; betwee m3 and 12, Half- fare. 
For further inform: ation see the C ompany *s Time-Tables, apply 
at the Midland Booking-Office, King’s gos — London; or 
to George M‘Tear & Son, Donegal Quay, Belf: 
JAMES A LPORT, ‘Geneual Manager. 
Derby, September, 1862. 


AMILY TICK ETS “for four or more persons 
are now issued by the BRIGHTON RAILWAY, from 
London-bridge, Victoria, and } mceeons ood J unction ere to 
irst 








‘lass. ond C lass. 

Each p Each) rt 
Brighton .. ee oo “Wie. es 128. 
Eastbourne oe + 188. a 138. 
Worthing 198. oo 143. 
St. Leong ard’ sor Hastings .. 2is. 168. 
es on 21s. os 168. 
Bognor oo +. 238. oe 178. 
Chichester ; os 248. ae 188. 
Portsmouth = Pa 198. 
Isle of Wight Ryde) 208, 

Children under 3, free; between 3 on 12 , Half- price. 


All the above tickets are re ——. for’ a month, and can be 
extended by slight additional paymen 

Full particulars may be obtained at me of the Stations andat 
43, Regent-circus, Piccadilly. 


‘yo COUNTRY VISITORS.—A Small, but 
Powerful DOUBLE GLASS, alike serviceable at the 
Theatre, Exhibition, Races or Sea- side, which may be worn round 
the neck as a pair of hand spectacles—a most acceptable present 
— ountry Friends. Price 30s.—At CALLAGHAN’S Optician, Se 
w Bond-street, W., corner of Conduit-street.—N.B. Sent post 

free on remittance.—Sole Agent to Voigtlinder, Vienna. 


QUPE RIOR CHEAP BOOKS. — SURPLUS 
Ss COPIES of Motley’s Dutch Republic—Whately’s Essays 
and Addresses—Aids to Paith Replies to Essays and Reviews 
Mrs. Delany’s Life—Galton’s Vacation Tourists—and many ot a 
Books, are now ON SALE at BULL'S ee oN at oiler y 
reduced prices. Catalogues gratis.—Bull’s Library, 19, 
street, Cavendish-square. 
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m0 BOOK- BUYERS. —All Orders for Books 
above 5s. sent free to any Railway Station, in addition to 

the discount of 2d. in the 1s. C,. Grirritn’s, 22, Margaret- street, 
Cavendish-square. All Orders must Be accompanied by a 
remittance. 


OREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE to all Parts of the World.—Regularity, 
Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 
EUROPE. 
France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, 
Austr hy Switzerland, Sardinia, Northern Italy, yp tl 
pain, Portugal, Southern Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece 
Turkey THRICE MONTHLY. 
Gibraltar, Malta, i an, WEEKLY. 





, Syria, 


Persia, India, Coplen, | Straite , China, Japan, Manilla, 
Java, FORTNIGH 


AFRICA. 

Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, WEEKLY. 

West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape, Algoa Bay, 
Natal, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY. 

AMERICA. 

Tnited States, New Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 

Hayana, Tampico, Mexico, ¢ ‘arthagena, Honduras, Bahamas, 

azil, Buenos Ayres, River Plate, MONTHLY. 

West Indies, N. and 8. Pacific, California, British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, King George’s Sound, Swan 
River, Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 

Shipping in all its branches by fleetest Clippers, and Screw 
Steamers. Passages Engaged aggage Shipped, Insurances 
Effected. For latest Days of Registry and Tariffs apply at 23, 
Regent-street, S. W.; Chaplin’s, Regent-circus,W. ;150, Leadenhall- 


street, E.C. _ 
WHEATLEY & CO., late WAGHORN. 
Established 26 Years. 
i attention to his large Stock of 
RECENT SHELLS, 

received from Foreign Correspondents. He supplies named Collee- 
tions, of which the following as a selection:—LAND and FRESH- 
Ww ATE R an iS of E OPE, 500 species—Of the MEDI- 

ANE SEA, 250, heen oo NORTHERN and 
oN JAMA aS LAND SHELLS, 100 

; 200 species, 6 guineas , ND SHELLS of CUBA 

s AND and FRESH WA ‘DER SHELLS of w. 


specie 
AFRIC A, ‘including Galathea, aye Iridina, Physopsis, Ke., 
se =: guineas — LANI ) SHELLS of PALESTINE. 33 


e “ply to ilustrate Conchological Manuals, 100 for 30s. ;* Ditto, 


select examples, 
"BRITISH SHELLS. 

By dredging Speers condusted on various parts of the Eng- 
lish. Scotch and Trish ¢ . D. is enabled to offer 100 species 
3, 200 ditto, 6 guinez 13 ; 300 ditto, 12 guineas ; 400 ditto, 
cho’ spec imens. Elementary € Jollections, 100 species, 2ls.* 
Priced List of British Shells, 42 


FOSSILS. 

The extensive character of his Stock of Fossils enables R. D. to 
furnish large and comprehensive Collections, Elementary and 
other Sets, at the following prices :—Fossils and their Roe s, 100 
different specimens, 2/. ; 200 ditto, 51. ; 500 ditto, 202. ; 1,000 do. 501. 

List of British Shells, 1861, 8vo. 1s.—Labels for ditto, printed 
within bri ass lines, 23, 6d.—List of Genera, new edition, in large 
t for Generic Labels, 5s.—Priced Catalogue of Shells and 

‘ossil 8, & 

* Sets of these have been supplied and are exhibited at the 
___ South Kensington Museum, 








R. R. DAMON | ‘Weymouth, ir invites 




























1 ORING, | ENGRAVER and HERALDIC 
INL ARTIst? 44, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.—Official Seals, 


Dies, Diplomas, Share, Card-Plates, Herald Painting, and Monu- 
mental Brasses, in Mediwval and Modern i .—Crest Die, 73. ; 
Crest on Seal or Ring, 83s.; Press and Crest Die, 158. ; ete 
sketched, 2s. 6d., in Colours, 5s. iilustrated Price List post free. 


THE BATH MINERAL WATERS.— The 
HOT MINERAL SPRINGS of BATH have been cele- 
brated from a very early period for their Medicinal Properties. 

The principal Baths and Drinking Spas are under the careful 
supervision of the Corporation. 

The Diseases for which the Bath Waters can be used with great 
advantage, are Palsy, Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous Derangements 
(in which the Brain is not materially affected), among which 
St. Vitus’ Dance may be particularly noticed; Leprosy and other 
Chronic Diseases of the Skin; Dropped Hands from Lead, Poi- 
sonous Effects of Mercury or other Minerals; Stiffness or Con- 
traction of the Limbs; Dyspeptic Compl: uints ; Biliary and 
Visceral Obstructions, &c. 


Every Information will be readily afforded myer application to 


Mr. Bosuier , Superintendent, Royal Baths, Bat! 
Tt YDROPATHY. — _ The BEULAH-SPA 
HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Upper sient 
within Lape! minutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace. Dr. Ritr 
BANpDT, M.D., Physician. The HOTEL department for V ISITORS, 
conducted w vith the strictest economy as regards charges, under an 


experienced Manager. 

1 YDROTHERAPEUTICS. —BEN RHYD- 
DING, ILKLEY.—This is one of the completest Esta- 

blishments in Europe for the reception of PATIENTS and 

VISITORS.— For Prospectus and detailed description of Ben 

Rhydding and its unsurpassed Grounds apply to the House 

Ste ward, Ben Rhy dding, Otley, Yorkshire. 

















1 OYAL TURKISH BATHS, BLoomssurr. 
) _BEST for GENTLEMEN (29. 64.) LY ONE for 
LADIES 32. 6d.). ALWAYS READY, PUBLICand PRIVATE, 
26, QUEEN-SQUARE, RUSSELL-SQUARE. 


*,* FROM 6 to9 p.w. ONE SHILLING, with every luxury. 
TMPROVED TURKISH BATHS.— 


These Spacious, Aiey, and M ificent Baths, dating 

800 daily, are open night and day (Sundays excepted). Public and 

Private Baths for adios and Gentlemen. Prices from ls. 6d. 

upwards.—N.B. Baths for Horses.—Oriental Bath Company of 

Weaken ees VICTORIA -STREET, near the Station, 
estminster. 











T YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, § 
gnoes PARK, Hichecentt Hill, 
Dr. E. V ANE, M.A. M.D. 


The oe eran BATH on oo Premises, under Dr. Lane’s 
a a nue k book in London at the City Turkish 

id Hydropathic Baths, 5, South-street, Finsbury, every Tuesday 
and Friday, between 1 and 4. , 7 


SUD- 


Surrey. —Phy: sician, 





HOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING for Book 
Illustration, &c.—-RUSSELL SEDGFIELD & FRANCIS 
G. ELIOT, Park-road, Norbiton, 8.W. Terms on application. 


Estimates given for large quantities for publication. 

N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘ CRACKEN, “Foreign 
J AGENTS, and AGENTS to the ROYAL ACADEMY, 7, 
Old Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that 
they continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, 
Baggage, &c., from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through 
the Custom House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of 
effects to all parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents 
abroad, and every information, may be had application - 
their Offices, as above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Cuencve, 24, Ru 
Croix des Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty wea, 
Packer and Custom- House ae to the French Court and to the 
Musée Royal.—Messrs. J. & R. M‘C. have added to their other 
business that of EAST LN DIA AGENCY in all its t 





[HE LORD DUNDREARY 
% LONDON SOCIETY.’ 


See HIS LORDSHIP ‘ PROPOSING,’ and HIS LORDSHIP'’S 


IL LUSTR: ATED LETT ER, in the SEPTEMBER Number 
of ‘LONDON 


SOCIETY,’ now ready, with 16 Engravings, 
price 1s. 
The Number also contains— 
A HALF-HOLIDAY WITH THE ACTORS. 
Sketches at the Dramatic Féte. 
BEAUTIFUL LUCY PIERSON. A Tale. (Illustrated.) 
SOCIETY AT THE SEA-SIDE. (Illustrated.) 
THE RIFLEMEN AT WIMBLEDON. (Lllustrated.) 


Pen and Pencil 








EONARD & CO., Boox-TRADE AUCTIONEERS, 
BOSTON, UNITED STATES. 

The Subscribers, chosen by th the Publishers of Boston to conduct 
the Trade Sales in that city, respectfully solicit consignments of 
Books and other Literary Property, either for their regular Sales 
during the business season, or the Autumn Trade Sales in 


August. Refer to— 
Triibner & Co., London. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


"gales by Auction 
To Bird Stuffers, Plumassiers, and others. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 


TION, at his Great germ 38, ne! street, Covent-g: 








on FRIDAY, September 12. Ha 3A oS or 
PORTATION of IMPIAN ae OTHER F EASA 
finest preservation from the Himalayan eee large 


number of Hummin and scarce, be: vutiful, small Birds from 
Bogota, many from exico, New Holland, and other localities— 
sixty Kittowake Gulls in Spring «  pagelipaaiaci British 
Birds, 2 vols. 1797—a few Animals, &c. 

On view the Day Fac and Morning of reale. and Catalogues had. 


Lans sdown and Bath Proprietary College Association, 
imited, 


ME SSRS. HULBERT & HANCOCK respect- 
fully EE that they — received instructions to 
Ps L by PUBL AUCTION, at their Rooms, 18, Old Bond- 
street, Bath, on MONDAY. September 29, at i yy 2 o'clock pre- 
fee (subject to such ¢ aig re Sale as shall ant and there 
roduced), the EDIFICE, VALUABLE BUILDINGS ane 
‘D known as the L ANSDOWN Nand BATH PROPRIETARY 
tOLL EGE. The Ground belonging to the Property pam ood 
about Eight Acres, a considerable portion of which is admirably 
adapted for the Sites of Villa Residences, and would still leave 
sufficient for the requirements of the College. 

The College is approached through a handsome Archway, sur- 
mounted with the Royal Arms, &c., builtin the ‘* Early Decorated 

Style” of Architecture, and entered through a lofty Clock Tower. 
The Building is lighted by elegant tracery-headed and oriel win- 
dows, and comprises:—Entrance Hall, Committee-room, about 
25 feet by 18 feet ; Secretary’s ditto, 15 feet by 12 feet; Corridor, 
leading to 5 Class-rooms, all of good dimensions; Lavatory, 
Dining-room Ber W ater-closet ; Stone Staircase, leading to large 
Lecture Hall, 42 feet 6 inches by 32 feet, exclusive of platform; 
principal Sehool- -room, with Lobby E ntrance, 109 feet by 32 feet ; 

Cl room, and Library, 25 feet by 18 feet ; $ Museum, 16 fect 
ure; over which is a Clock-room and Observatory. he Base- 
ment comprises Kitchen, Larder, Scullery, Coal-hous "ecnite room, 
Lumber ditto, Larder, Under Cell: ars, &e. here is also a Room 
over Kitchen, and 4 Rooms for the Janitor ; ; also 7 Water-closets, 
&c., in the rear. 

The Situation is peculiarly beautiful and salubrious, admirably 
adapted for scholastic purposes, and distant about one mile from 
Guildhall, The Grounds have been laid out at a considerable cost, 
especially with a view to the recreation of the pupils, including a 
good Tennis Court. The Interior of the Building has been fitted 
up with every convenience ; and the whole is thoroughly ventilated 
and warmed by the most approved apparatus. The Structure was 
designed and carried out under the superintendence of James 
Wilson, Esq. F.S.A., and, being so recently built, will not require 
any outlay for many years. A = ortion could, if wished, be readily 
converted into a Private Residence for the Princip: al and some 
Pupils at a very moderate expense. 

A very favourable opportunity is presented by this Sale to any 
Gentleman desirous ar omaning a Pablie or Private School, as 
there can be no doubt that an educational establishment in a 
situation so eligible, would, if properly conducted, meet with a 
large share of support, and have the preference to any other not 
possessed of these advantages. Or, if not required for such a pur- 

se, the Building is capable of being easily converted into Private 

esidences. 

The Tenure is Freehold, but is sold subject to a Mortgage of 
3,0001., and to a Land-Tax of 16s. per annum; the Purchaser to 
have the option of taking the whole of the Furniture and Fittings 
ata Valuation. 

Further particulars may_be had on og Pe ation to Mr. J. B. 
Mundy, 46, Milsom-street, Bath; Messrs. Mant, Maule & Robert- 
son, Solicitors, 2, Wood-street, "Bath; or of the Auctioneers, of 
whom cards to view may be obti ained. 


























SCIENTIFIC RECORD of the SE ek 
w (PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S JOURNAL), Part V., 
tember 1, price 2s., contains:—First Movers Land and iar arine 
Engines— Maclune’s fe of Water-power, or that of oe 
Air and Gas Engines, &c., by Robert Mallet, Exq. C.E. F.F 
Heating and Ventilation, by Robert Ms niles, Esq.—Water iepeiy, 
ny J. F. Bateman, Esq. F. M.1.C.E.—Dock and Harbour 
Works, by G. B. Rennie, Pro “M.LC.E. Tlustrated by large 
Plate Engravings or Messrs. John Penn & Sons’ Horizontal Marine 
Engines, and Mr. T. Porter's “‘ Allen’? Horizontal and Non- 
Condensing BA with 70 Woodcuts. 

London: Longman and Co. Ludgate-hill. “aaa Offices 
(Offices for Patents), 47, Lincoln’s Inn-fiel: is, W.C 


J{MINENT STATESMEN, by Tuomas Hoop, 














Esq., in ‘ FUN,’ every Week, One Penny. 
On the 13th, ee gilt, 4s. 6d., post paid 5s., the SECOND 
VOLUME of ‘ FUN.’ 


80, Fleet-street. 





Just published, the 10th edition of 
HE ORCHARD HOUSE; or, the Culture of 
Fruit Trees under Glass. By THOMAS RIVERS. 3s. 6d. 


London: Longman & Co.; or per post from the Author, Saw- 
bridgeworth, Herts. 


N 


Also, by the same Author, the 10th edition of the 
INIATURE FRUIT GARDEN, with In- 
structions for Root Pruning, &c. 2s. 6d. 
London: Longman & Co.; or from the Author as ahore. 





‘K ET TL E-DRiU M’ 


MY SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 
IN MAYFAIR. 
Reported by JACK EASEL, Esquire. 


Office : 49, Fleet-street, E.C. 

A 
Illustrated by G. DU MAURIER. 
See the SEPTEMBER Number of ‘ LONDON SOCIETY,’ now 
ready, with 16 Engravings, price 1s. 

The Number also contains— 
ODDITIES OF THE EXHIBITION. 
THE END OF THE SEASON. (Illustrated.) 
PATERFAMILIAS READING ‘ THE TIMES.’ 
MUSICAL MEMORIES: OPERA QUEENS. 
CRICKETANA. 
THE SUMMER TERM AT CAMBRIDGE. 


THE LAY OF THE LISTLESS SWELL. (Illustrated.) 
Office : 49, Fleet-street, E.C. 


YARIS UNIVERSAL PERMANENT EXHI- 
BITION.—The BUILDER of FRIDAY contains—A Fine 
View, Plan, Section, of the Paris Permanent Exhibition—Papers 
on Arrangements for Heating and Cooking in Great Exhibition— 
Decay of Trees, Hexham Abbey— Hints as to Formation of a New 
Style—Conts sev Melbourne—Holy Wells, &c., with all the Art 


(Illustrated.) 








News of the Week. 4d.; or by post, 5d.—1, York-street, and all 
Newsmen. 
BOHN’S ROYAL ILLUSTRATED SERIES FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 

N ARRYAT’S POOR JACK. With Forty- 

six Illustrations after Designs by C latkeon Stanfield, R.A., 
beautifully engraved on wood by Branston and others. Twentietir 
Edition. ‘Crown 8vo. extra cloth, gilt edges. Price 6s. 

Henry G. Bohn, York- street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





Now ready, royal 4to. price 188. zee or 21s. extra cloth, 

gilt edge: 

LBERT the GOOD: a NATION’S TRI- 
ih BUTE of AFFECTION to the Memory of a truly virtuous 
Prince: being a Selection of leading Articles, Verses, Sermons, &c. 
on the death of the L: = gs PRINCE CONSORT. 

By W. KIME, Barrister-at-Law. 
Pre P. Shaw & Co. 48, ie eal -row, 
_and 27, Southampton-row, W.C 


London: 


HAVET’S GRAMMAR OF FRENCH GRAMMARS. 
New Edition, 430 8vo. pages, 78. 


HE COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS-BOOK: 
a Theoretical and Practical Manual, prepared expressly for 
the Use of English Students. 
““M. Havet’s treatise isa complete exposition of the principles 
and peculiarities of the French language.”—Athenceum. 
*No other book is so well calenlated to make a complete French 
scholar as M. Havet’s admirable and comprehensive work.” 
nglish Journal of Education. 
London: W. Allan & Co. ; Siskin, | Marshall & Co. ; Dulau & Co. 


HAvVEt'S FRENCH SERIES. 


New and Improved Editions. 


HAVET’S FRENCH STUDIES: Modern Con- 
versations upon all the Topics ee Life, and Extracts from 
standard French Writers. 5s. 6 

HAVET'S HOUSEHOLD FRENCH: a Prac- 
tical Introduction to the French Language. 3s. 

HAVET’S COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS- 
BOOK; or, Grammar of French Grammars. 78. 

HAVET’S LIVRE DU MAITRE; or, French 
Teacher's Assistant. 5s. 6d. 


*,* These modern works are adopted in Schools and Colleges 
throughout the United Kingdom. 








London : Simpkin & Co.; W. Allan & Co.; Dulau & Co. 
M R. N E W B zy 
J HAS JUST PUBLISHED 

THE TWELVE MOST POPULAR NOVELS. 
1. ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS] 7. The LAST DAYS of @ 
WELL. By Cyrus Reppinc. BACHELOR. 


2. HEARTHS and WATCH-| 8. RECA GARLAND. 
FIRES. 9. FERNE VALE. 

3. RIGHT and LEFT. / 10. MARRIAGE at the MADE- 

4. YORKE HOUSE. LEINE. 

5. The DULL STONE HOUSE. | 11. MARY GRAHAM. 

6. The CLIFFORDS of OAK- | 12. FRIGATE and the LUG- 
LEY. | GER. 


FAMILY TROUBLES. By the Author of 
‘Constance Dale,’ ‘ The Cliffords of Oakley.’ [Just ready. _ 
Just published, in demy 8vo. price 15s. 


HE PORT and TRADE of LONDON, 
Historical, Statistical, Local and General. By CH/ ARLES 
Cc APPER. Manager of the Victoria London Docks. 
_ Smith, Elder & Co. ¢ Cornhill, 


NEW READING-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


Just published, demy 12mo. 344 pp. price 28. 6d. 
SELECTION of INTERESTING EX- 
TRACTS¢ for Use in Schools and Families. By THOMAS 

OLIPHANT, Charlotte-square, Edinburgh. 
Edisbureh: | Maclaren, Princes-street. London: Hamil- 
ton, Adams & 
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32, LUDGATE-HILL, 
6th September, 1862. 


Messrs. Strahan & Co. have now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 12s. 


THE OLD LIEUTENANT AND HIS SON. 


By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
One of Her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland, Author of ‘The Earnest Student,’ &c. 


‘¢ We hasten to notice ‘ The Old Lieutenant and his Son,’ the scenes of which are laid | ‘* This is the beginning of what we may call a better sort of novel; and who so well 
in this locality.....Its merits will be acknowledged far and wide. How the Reverend | qualified to begin this as the noble-minded author whose writings show such kindly and 
Doctor can paint ‘seafaring people so faithfully is the wonder. Genius, however, can do | many-sided sympathies with our race in their joys and in their sorrows.” 
anything.” —Greenock Herald, Berwick Advertiser. 
**It is such a story as every one must delight in.’—Aberdeen Herald, 

** We have ourselves heard sailors say that ‘ The Old Lieutenant and his Son’ is one of ** With ‘The Old Lieutenant and his Son’ we are especially delighted.” 
the best tales of sea-life ever written.”—Sunderland Herald. Brighton Gazette. 


London: ALEXANDER STRAHAN & CO. 32, Ludgate-hill. 





Messrs. Strahan & Co. have now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


THE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 


By A. K. H. B. 





Contents. 
I. Concerning the Country Parson’s Life. VI. Concerning Tidiness; being Thoughts upon an overlooked Source of Human, 
IL Concerning the Art of Putting Things; being Thoughts on Representation and Mis- Content. 
representation. VII. How I Mused in the Railway Train; being Thoughts on Rising by Candle-Light; 
II. Concerning Two Blisters of Humanity; being Thoughts on Petty Malignity and Petty | on Nervous Fears; and on Vapouring. 
Trickery. VIII. Concerning the Moral Influences of the Dwelling. 
IV. Concerning Work and Play. IX. Concerning Hurry and Leisure. 
V. Concerning Country Houses and Country Life. Conclusion. 


London: ALEXANDER STRAHAN & co. 32, Ludgate-hill. 











Messrs, Strahan & Co. will publish in a few days, crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


PRAYING AND WORKING; 


BEING SOME ACCOUNT OF WHAT MEN CAN DO WHEN IN EARNEST. 


By WILLIAM FLEMING STEVENSON. 
London: ALEXANDER STRAHAN & co. 82, Ludgate- -hill. 


Messrs. Strahan & Co. will publish in a few days, crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


PARISH. PAPERS. 


PERSONAL, SOCIAL, AND CONGREGATIONAL. 
By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


One Af Her Majesty’s Chaplains for Scotland. 


London: ALEXANDER STRAHAN & CO. 32, Ludgate-hill. 











Messrs. Strahan & Co. will shortly publish 


THE GRAVER THOUGHTS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY PARSON.’ 
*.* No portion of this work has appeared in any Magazine. 


London: ALEXANDER STRAHAN & CO. 32, Ludgate-hill. 








Messrs. Strahan & Co. will shortly publish 


SPEAKING TO THE HEART. 


By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
Author of ‘ The Gospel in Ezekiel,’ &c. 


London: ALEXANDER STRAHAN & CO. 32, Ludgate-hill. 





Messrs. Strahan & Co. will shortly publish 


TRAVELS IN THE SERVICE OF SCIENCE. 


By Professor C. PIAZZI SMYTH, 


Astronomer Royal for Scotland; Author of ‘ The Peak of Teneriffe,’ ‘ Three Cities of Russia,’ &c. 


London: ALEXANDER STRAHAN & CO. 32, Ludgate-hill. 





‘Good Words are worth much and cost little.’ HERBERT. 
Monthly Parts, price 6d. profusely Illustrated with Woodcuts from Designs by M1tta1s, HoLmaN Hunt, TENNIBL, WATSON, KEENE, WaALkzER, WOLF, 


GOOD WCORDS. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains for Scotland. 


Contents of the September Part. 


1. A Peep at the Netherlands and Holland. By the Editor. 7. Mistress and Maid. Chaps. XIX. and XX. By . Hali ntle- 
2. Colonel Baird Smith. By Thomas Smith, A.M. With a Portrait. man.’ Illustrated by SCE Millets. ee eee 
3. Getting On. By A. K.H.B. (“ The Country Parson.”) 8. Sea-Weeds. Illustrated by H. H. Armstead. 
4. A Hymn. By Professor Blackie. Illustrated by W. P. Burton. | 9. At Night in an Observatory. By Principal Leitch. With an Illustration. 
5. Her Majesty the Washerwoman. By A. 8. Illustrated by Charles Keene. | 10. Geffrard, President of Hayti. By J. M. Ludlow. 
6. Vistas in the Russian Church. The Second of Two Papers. By Professor C. Piazzi | 11. A True Ghost Story. (Dedicated to the Spiritualists.) By the Editor. 

Smyth. With an Illustration. 12, At Home in the Scriptures. By the Rev. William Arnot, 





MISTRESS AND MAID, 
Tae NEW STORY sy raz AUTHOR or ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,’ will be completed in the December Part. 


London: ALEXANDER STRAHAN & CO. 32, Ludgate-hill. 
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Now ready, an entirely new Edition, with 13 plates, 8vo. 1. 18. cl. | In 8vo. with Six C harts of Storms, &c. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


ATHEMATICS for PRACTICAL MEN; HE LAW OF STORMS, considered in con- 
being a Common-place Book of Pure and Mixed Mathe- - _nexion with the Ordinary Movements of the Atmeuphere. 





matics. Designed chiefly for the Use of Civil Engineers, Archi- | By H. W. DOVE, F.R.S., Member of the Academies of Berlin, 
tects, and_ Surveyors. OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D. | Moscow, &c. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Translated, 
R.A.S. Enlarged by HENRY LAW, C.E. Fourth Edition, | with the Author's tion and ist: by ROBERT H. 


R.A vy 
carefully revised and corrected by J. R. YOUNG, formerly Pro- | SCOTT, M.A., Trin. Coll. Dublin; Lecturer on Mineralogy to 
fessor of Mathematics, Belfast College, Author of ‘ A Course of | the Royal Dublin Society. 
Elementary Mathematics,’ &c. | 
London: Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. eee ea is sates 
ca =a ae nie ial a aad cas | The Fourth Edition, with numerous Illustrations by eminent 
This day, demy 8vo. with 30 Illustrative Diagrams, price 12s. | rtists, in 8vo. price 218. elegantly bound in cloth; or in 4to. 
HE TRUE FIGURE and DIMENSIONS of | _ With Proof Impressions, price 31s. 6d. 
the EARTH, newly determined from the Results of Geodetic HE MIND: its Powers, Beauties, and Plea- 
Measurements and Pendulum Observations, compared with the | sures. By CHARLES SWAIN, F.R.S.L. 
Corresponding Theoretical Elements for the first time deduced | eyed re 
upon purely Geometrical Principles, and considered both with | _,“‘On rising from the perusal | that it shall not outlive him. 
i ring upon | of this poem, we knownot which | The other poems, which form 
| 
| 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. 14, Ludgate-hill. 





reference to the progress of Scientific Truth, and as bea: 

the Practical Interests of British Commeree and Navigation. In | most to admire, its mind or its | one half of the volume, are full 
a letter addressed to G. B. Airy, Esq., M.A., Astronomer Royal. | heart, its soul or its dress. It | of mind, nature, sweetness, and 
By JOHANNES VON GUMPACH. Second Edition. Entirely 

recast. 


is the production of a master | taste. 
spirit, and Swain need not fear Fraser’s Magazine. 
ENGLISH MELODIES. Feap. 8vo. price 
6s. cloth; or with bevelled covers, gilt, 7s. 
“Of all our song writers there | Swain. There is life and soul in 
is none more loveable, none , his verse.” Critic. 
more musical than Charles | 


London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 
THE REVISED CODE. 
NEW ARITHMETICAL WORK BY MR. W. M‘LEOD, 
F.R.G.S. 
May now be had, in 18mo. price 9d. sewed, 


YHE SIX STANDARDS of ARITHMETIC. 
Sranpakp I. containing a Graduated Course of Lessons and a : 
650 Questions in Mental and Slate Arithmetic, for Infant Schools | 8V9- Price 3s. 6d. cloth ; or with bevelled covers, 4s. 6d. 
and Junior Classes. By WALTER M‘LEOD, F.R.G.S., Head- “ Charles Swain is one of our! ‘“‘To thousands these ms 
Master of the Model School and Master of Method in the Royal | few poets of whom posterity will | will be as dear and accep’ Bie as 
Military Asylum, Chelsea; Author of several approved Arith- | take note.” Burns’s to a Scotchman.” 
metical and Geographical School Books. | Literary Gazette. New Quarterly Review. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. 14, Ludgate-hill. London: Longman, Green, and Co. 14, Ludgate-hill. 


LETTERS of LAURA D’AUVERNE. Fcap. 











NEW REFERENCE-BOOK FOR STUDENTS. 
In crown 8vo. price 12s. 6d. half bound, 950 pages, 
¥ ri) 
THE 


MANUAL OF DATES. 


A DICTIONARY of REFERENCE to all the MOST IMPORTANT EVENTS 
in the HISTORY of MANKIND, 
TO BE FOUND IN AUTHENTIC RECORDS, 
By GEORGE H. TOWNSEND. 
London: RovutrLepGE, WaRNE & RovutepcE, Farringdon-street. 





This day, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 1/. 11s. 6d. 


RAVENSHOE; 


OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Author of ‘ Geoffry Hamlyn.’ 


MacmIttan & Co. London and Cambridge. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





All the best Works of the Season and of the past twenty years are in Circulation at 
this Library. The collection includes a large supply of every recent work of History, 
every genuine Biography, all the more interesting Books of Travei and Adventure, every 
important Work in Religion and Philosophy, and all Works of acknowledged merit in 
Poetry and Fiction. 


Lists of Works recently added, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for 
Sale, will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


‘* Mudie’s Lists,...... be it remembered, represent the main sources of the general information now 


in vogue.”—Saturday Review. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


THE ART-JOURNAL for SEPTEMBER (price 2s. 6d.) 
contains the Siath Division of the Illustrated Catalogue of the International Exhibition, 
in which are comprised engravings from exhibited specimens. They include the Pre- 
sentation Plate of the City of Berlin to their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin- 
cess Frederick William of Prussia, the Titan Vase Centre-piece, Reredos to be erected 
in Waltham Abbey Church, the “ Norwich Gates,’ Porcelain, Engraved Glass, Gold 
and Silver Work, Chandeliers and Gaseliers, Bronzes, Coventry Ribbons, Lace, Stained 
Glass, Medieval Mounted Goods, Wall Papers, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, Fenders, 
Pianofortes, Cabinet Work, Furniture Hangings, Tabbinet, Carpeting, Locks, §c. &c. 
The Number also contains Notes on the Pictures of the Italian and German Schools in 
the International Exhibition, Rome and her Works of Art, by James Dafforne, illus- 
trated; the Prince Consort Memorial, Notabilia of the Exhibition, §c. &c. The Line 
Engravings are—‘ The Signal, engraved by J. C. Cousen, after Jacob Thompson; and 
‘Venice—the Grand Canal,’ engraved by E, Brandard, after J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 


London: James S, Vintvux, 26, Ivy-lane, and International Bazaar, opposite the Exhibition. 











NEW BOOKS 
OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 


—_~»>— 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of CHARLES V., trans- 
lated by LEONARD FRANCIS SIMPSON, M.R.S.L. Post 


DE WITT’S JEFFERSON and the AME- 


RICAN DEMOCRACY, translated by R. 8S. H. CHURCH. 
8vo. 148. 


DE TOCQUEVILLE'S DEMOCRACY in 
AMERICA, translated by HENRY REEVE. New Edition. 
2 vols. 8vo. 218. 

DE LA RIVE’S REMINISCENCES of 
} at + ues translated by EDWARD ROMILLY. 


SANDBY’S HISTORY of the ROYAL ACA- 
DEMY of ARTS, with Biographical Notices of all the Mem- 
bers. 2 vols. 8vo. 308. 


Sir HENRY HOLLAND’S SCIENTIFIC 
ESSAYS from the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. 
Second Edition, revised. 8vo. 14s. 

Sir BENJAMIN BRODIE’S PSYCHOLOGI- 
CAL ENQUIRIES. Parr rue Seconp. Feap. 8vo. 58. 


MAX MULLER’S LECTURES on the 
SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. Third Edition, revised. 8vo. 128. 


Rev. G. R. GLEIG’S LIFE of the DUKE of 
WELLINGTON ; partly from the French of M. Brialmont, 
partly from Original Documents. 8vo. Portrait, 15s. 

Lord BACON’S LETTERS, LIFE, and OCCA- 
SIONAL WORKS._ Edited by JAMES SPEDDING, Trin, 
Coll. Camb. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 243. 

Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENG. 
LAND, Votvme tHe Eicutu, completing the Edition in post. 
8vo. with Portrait and Memoir. Price 6. 

CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and. 
EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. People’s Edition, condensed. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. Maps, &c. 128. 

BEAMISH’S LIFE of the ELDER BRUNEL, 
the Engineer. Second Edition, revised, with Portrait. 8vo. 14s. 


LIFE of SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By Juuius. 
LLOYD, M.A. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS from ITALY 
and SWITZERLAND, translated by Lady WALLACE. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

PEAKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS. By 
Members of the ALPINE CLUB. Second Series, edited by 
E. 8. KENNEDY, M.A., President. 2 vols. 42s. 

HAWAII, its Past, Present, and Future. By 
MANLEY HOPKINS, Hawaiian Consul-General. Post 8vo. 
price 12s. 6d. 

CANADA and the CRIMEA; Sketches of a 
Soldier’s Life. x the late Major G. RANKEN,R.E. Post 
8vo. Portrait, 78. 6d. 


HERZEGOVINA, or Omer Pacha and the 
Christian Rebels. By Lieut. G. ARBUTHNOT, R.H.A. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

VOLCANOS. By G. Povurerr Scropz, M.P. 
— —— Edition, revised and enlarged ; with Illustra- 


DOLLINGER’S GENTILE and JEW in the 
COURTS of the TEMPLE of CHRIST, translated by the 
Rev .N. DARNELL, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

HORNE’S COMPENDIOUS INTRODUC- 
TION tothe STUDY of the BIBLE. Tenth Edition, revised 


throughout and re-edited by the Rev. JOHN AYRE, M.A. 
Post 8vo. Maps and Vignettes, 98. 


Archdeacon SANDFORD’S BAMPTON LEC- 
TURES onthe MISSION and EXTENSION of the CHURCH 
at HOME. 8vo. 12s. 

SUNSETS and SUNSHINE; or, Varied Aspects 
of Lifee By ERSKINE NEALE, M.A., Vicar of Exning. 
Post 8vo. 88. 6d. 

ELLICE, aTale. By L. N. Comyn. Post 8vo. 
price 9s. 6d. 

IMPRESSIONS of ROME, FLORENCE, and 
TURIN. By the Author of ‘ Amy Herbert.’ Crown 8vo. 78. 6d 


THEBES, its Tombs and their Tenants, Ancient 
and Modern. By A. H. RHIND, F.8.A. Royal 8yvo. Illus- 
trations, 18s. 

KEITH JOHNSTON’S GAZETTEER of the 
WORLD. New Edition, corrected to February 1862. 8yo. 308. 


MAUNDER’'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREA- 
SURY. Twelfth Edition, corrected and extended to the Pre- 
sent Time. Fcap. 8vo. 103. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL 


HISTORY. Sixth Edition, revised and extended by T. 
_—a COBBOLD, M.D. Fcap. 8vo. with 900 Woodcuts, 
ce 108. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO. 
14, Ludgate-hill. 
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M R. B E N T Lé&y’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


—_—_>—_- 


MEMOIRS of a CHEQUERED LIFE 
in BOTH HEMISPHERES. 


By CHARLES STRETTON, Esq. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. with a Portrait of the Author. 
“ This work is one of wonderful variety—full of illustrations of 
life in all classes and in many countries, and is sure to be exten- 
sively read by the public; and wherein we find another proof of 


how much more strange truth may be than the wildest fiction.” 
Atheneum. 


The Second Volume, with a Portrait, 


The LIFE and LETTERS of 
WASHINGTON IRVING, 


(GEOFFREY CRAYON,) 
Author of ‘ The Sketch-Book,’ &c. 
Vol. I. now ready, price 7s. 6d. 
* Washington Irving has been most universally admired: he 

has the reputation of the most refined of American writers 

wide circle of eager readers will doubtless be found for this inter- 
esting biography of one of the most eminent literary men of the 
last two generations.” —Dial. 


An EMBASSY to | to the COURT of 
ST. JAMES’S in 1840. 


By M. GUIZOT, 
Ambassador from His Masesty Lovis-Pai.ipre. 
In 1 vol. S8vo. 14s. 


“This volume will be read with more avidity than any which 
has lately come from the press. It is one of the most vz uuable 
contributions hitherto made to the history of modern times. 
author is one of the best read and most correctly judging of treme 
historians.” —Morning Post 


HOW WE GOT TO PEKIN. | 
By the Rev. ROBERT M‘GHEEF, 
Chaplain to the Forces of the Expedition. 
In 8vo. 14s. with numerous Illustrations. 


“There is a spice of broad hilarity in this narrative. Mr. 
M‘Ghee was as fond of campaigning as of travel, and his visit to 
the Summer Palace is amply and well described, and the narra- 
tive entertaining.”—Atheneum. 

** A very entertaining book.” —Jvohkn Bull. 


KANGAROO LAND. 


By the Rev. ARTHUR POLEHAMPTON, 
In 8vo. 78. 6d. with Two Illustrations. 

“ This book contains many amusing illustrations of the state of 
society in the gold districts and their neighbourhood, and may be 
taken as a lesson and warning to all abc »ve the class of skilled 
mechAnics as to what they may expect.”—Saturday Review, 


UNIFORM WITH ‘THE WOMAN IN WHITE.’ 


EAST LYNNE. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
Fifth Edition, price 6s. with Illustrations. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ EAST LYNNE.’ 
Third Thousand, in 3 vols, 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne.’ 
** It is impossible not to read every word with interest, and we 
regret to part with it.”—Atheneum. 


With an INTRODUCTION by the Author of ‘ Mary Powell.’ 
JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN, 
AND THE WAY TO IT. 

By the Rev. HERMAN DOUGLAS, M.A. 


Author of ‘ Letters on Londoners over the Border.’ 
Price 5s. with Illustrations. [Just ready. 


NELLY ARMSTRONG. 
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LITERATURE 
An Inquiry into the Theories of History, with 
special Reference to the Principles of the Posi- 
tive Philosophy. (Allen & Co.) 
Ir was a remark of the late Lord Macaulay, 
that history considered in its ideal perfection 
was a compound of poetry and philosophy. On 
the one hand, it should attempt to impress the 
general maxims of life upon the reader through 


the vehicle of vivid representations of parti- | 


cular characters and of special incidents; and, 
on the other, it should trace the causes and the 
effects of events, and draw the lessons of moral 
and political wisdom from times long gone by. 
The dissociation which had arisen in the early 
part of the present century between those two 
modes of treating history, is gradually becoming 
so decided as to call for more particular remark 
than it has probably yet received. The popular 
historian of the present day sneers at the phi- 
losophy of history; and the speculative histo- 
rians usually write books so heavy and dull that 
the public may be pardoned for benefiting little 
by their wisdom, and, indeed, for caring less 
for the fate of their works. The book now 


under notice belongs to the latter class; but | 
we should augur better things for it than total 


neglect. It is,no doubt, heavy and massive, but 
no competent critic will be prepared to pro- 
nounce it dull. It is exceedingly calm and 


candid—clear-sighted and ingenious in an emi- | 
It is closely argued throughout, | 
and often with a rigid “ sequaciousness ”—if a | 


nent degree. 


Coleridgean word can be pardoned—almost as 
exhilarating to the powers of the understanding 


as crossing a crevassed glacier is to the body of | 


the Alpine traveller. It is well thought and 
weightily written. It has none of the bril- 
liancy or fervour of works inspired more by 
passion than by reason; but there is a solid 
gravity about the handling of it which reminds 
one much more of the age of Hooker than of 
the age of Dickens and Thackeray. The book 
is wholly addressed to the speculative inquirer ; 
and noone who has not a considerable sprinkling 


of logic in his brain need be at the trouble | 


of attempting to read it. We have not come 
across a book of the present day for a consider- 
able while so far removed from the common 
run of writing and of thinking as this one is; 
and one can occasionally fancy he sees the lip 


more than nice scholarship or the most exten-| claimed from morning to night by a professional 
sive acquaintance with what others have written, | trumpeter in front of his Lordship’s palace at 
"as we believe it is essentially a higher kind of | Cloyne. An extreme of candour has, no doubt, 
quality, and much more rare than accurate | led this author into the commission of this 
learning,—that is, that originality which always | error, if error it can be called. It is possible to 
goes to the centre of a question, whether well | be too candid, although it much seldomer hap- 
or ill conceived, and takes sundry important | pens that a generous man is impaled for over- 
/and fresh views of the entire problem before | generosity than a deceitful one is scourged for 
turning aside from the contemplation of it. | the opposite offence. 
This mode of inquiry cannot be regarded as} There can be no doubt, besides, that for all 
| exceedingly brilliant, or, indeed, as very taking; practical and even speculative purposes this 
but to every one who cares for ultimately attain- | author pushes his doctrine of Chance too far. 
ing to the truth of an investigation, this manner | He will have the great majority of mén believ- 
'of research must ultimately commend itself. | ing in nothing else, when they cannot divine 
Be the writer who he may, he has the credit, at | how a thing has happened, than this indeter- 
least, of producing a highly original work. | minate source from which all actions are sup- 
The three theories which, according to the | posed to spring. Now, there are exceedingly 
view of this writer, exhaust all human specu- | few indeed, who confront all manner of events, 
lation respecting history are those of Chance, | who can adequately account for or explain the 
Law and Will. Expressed more accurately and | one-third of those occurrences that daily face 
more minutely, the theory of Chance views all | them. But this is no reason why those persons 
events as occurring without design and without | should fling the inquiry into causation entirely 
order—without mutual coherence and without | overboard as altogether an unnecessary incum- 
mutual interdependence. The theory of Law, brance, and resign themselves wholly into the 
again, regards everything as happening after a | arms of this vague theory of Chance, which is 
fixed and invariable order, the highest and | so delightfully free from a shadow of inter- 
ultimate conception of which the human mind | dependence as to represent all events as being 
is capable. The third view is a modification of | produced in an entirely fortuitous manner. We 
the former, and regards this highest idea of | do not think it possible, at the present day, to 
human law as under the steady control, as it is | find a single sincere believer in the disorderly 
certainly the expression, of one Supreme Will. | occurrence of things. The eighteenth century 
Such is the field which he has laid out for him- | brought this and much else to a culmination. 
self to traverse—such are the ends which he | Chance, considered as the effect of an unknown 
has proposed to reach. | cause, is altogether as legitimate a word as Law; 
With so much impersonality is the argument | and any phenomenon considered merely as 
conducted through the first hundred pages or | occurring in a doubtful manner, may as well 
so of the volume, and so very free is the writer | be labelled as owing its origin to Chance, as 
from every charge of interest or bias, that | an effect of which the cause or causes is patent 
one is conducted over all that space before | may be at once set down as transpiring after 
he can ascertain the writer’s views respecting | the most coherent fashion. If any man can be 
either Chance, or Law, or Will. The perusal | found so irrational as to adhere to this hap- 
of the early part of the volume accordingly | hazard theory of the occurrence of events, a 
resembles closely in its feeling of curious | grave philosopher may be pardoned for setting 
bewilderment the experience of one who is | him aside in his estimate of the views of men 
benighted on a lonely moor, from whose eye | respecting historical occurrences. The exception 
the moon has just withdrawn her light behind | usually proves the rule; and in this case this 
a wall of dark cloud. The slightest freedom of | maxim should be regarded as strictly philo- 
footstep may sink him beyond the light of the | sophical, as it is eminently practical and trust- 
stars in some inevitable moss bog; and if he | worthy. The only meaning that Chance can 
| go forward at all, the water-kelpies may draggle | have to every man of sense is the absence of 
him through the moorland pools till morning. | any assignable cause ; for we do not speak here 
He prays earnestly for the dawn, but neither | of that other signification of the term which 
his sighs nor his prayers can speed time’s | excludes the principle of design or of final 
|horologe: nothing is left him but to wait | causes from the world. Considered in this 











of the writer curl as he contrasts what he is | patiently till morning breaks. 
writing with the style and manner of the pre-| So bare and naked does this author set | 
seut time. There is plenty of that sicewm lumen | forth the views, whether real or conjectured, 
in it of which Bacon speaks, if little of that | of the advocate of Chance, that one would | 
genuine poetic flame that pervasively illumi-| be inclined to fancy that he was himself | 
nates whatever it shines upon. There is no dash | the special pleader of successive incoherence, 
and but little spangle about it, yet it is always | of contiguous disorder. If the author had 
lucid and intelligible. The author does not dis- | given evidence of possessing a little of that 
play a great show of learning, but when occasion | fine ironical humour with which the good 
calls it forth his knowledge of the Greek and | Bishop* of Cloyne was accustomed to suffuse 
Latin authors is laid bare to a moderate degree, ; his works, the reader would readily have ima- 
and his acquaintance with French is perpetu- | gined that he felt the subtle and jocular spirit 
ally on the tapis. He resembles closely, both | moving under the sentences as they advanced. 
in his manner of conceiving and of conveying | But this book is “‘ proper for a sermon,” as Lamb 
his thoughts, another writer who has long ago | said to Coleridge about his poem, so grave and 
become famous to every educated man in this | serious is it. The author is as melancholy in 
island, and particularly to those who care for | the telling of his story as Moliére is reported 
inquiring into the origin of action and of|to have been always when he saw company. 
thought—we mean Mr. John Stuart Mill. He} When Berkeley, in his ‘ Alciphron, amusingly 
is as free from humour as that writer ordinarily | argued that atheists alone were free, and that 
is, and his page is as destitute of any other | the prejudice against vice was gradually wear- 
beauty than that of severe thought as a level | ing off, the reader who had previously been 
sward is of the colours of the rainbow. The | admitted by some mysterious side-door into 
writer of this book is by no means a slavish | the author’s secret enjoyed his delightful com- 
follower of Mr. Mill—indeed, he frequently | panionship to the end of the dialogue with as 
controverts him, and not always successfully. | firm an assurance on which side the sympathies 
But this author manifests what we value much | of his guide lay, as if the fact had been pro- 








light, it may be viewed both absolutely and 
relatively; and the absolute view of it is the 


| one against which we contend, and the relative 


conception is the one which every man of sound 
judgment will advocate. If this writer’s views 
were carried out, he would have the word 
Chance erased from our vocabulary; for what 
is ordinarily regarded as chance or probability 


| (of which there is an ingenious branch of mathe- 


matical science) should, according to him, be 
removed to the legitimate field of law, in so far 
as anything can be struck out of those bundles 
of contingencies. We thought at first, so 
strenuous is he in arguing down every appear- 
ance of chance from the field of inquiry, that 
he had never taken lessons from Mr. De Mor- 
gan,—that he was not a Member of the Statis- 
tical: Society,—that he knew nothing of the 
game of Rouge et Noir,—that wheels of for- 
tune moved much too near the earth to 
share in his regards,—and that he never 
tried his luck at a penny lottery. But we 
were agreeably astonished to find him main- 
taining very sensible views of Chance after all, 
only that we had to wade through eighty solid 
pages before we reached them. “TIf,” he says, 
“what is called chance has laws, then by that 
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very fact it ceases to be chance.” But this is 
only half a truth under the guise of a whole 
one. Suppose to-morrow everybody were to 
cease investigating in the dim and as yet law- 
less realm of chance, what probability would 
there be of future discovery in science? Is not 
the empire on which all our future hopes rest 
as to ultimate discovery this very empire of 
probability? Why does a man experiment 
unless he hopes perchance to find something by 
his labours?” There must always be a realm 
of impenetrable night engirdling the life of 
man; and it is only by endeavour after en- 
deavour and failure after failure that by a 
chance discoverer, such as Newton and Davy, 
by dextrously planting here and there in the 
circumambient gloom a fixed light, any con- 

uest is won from the vague and formless 

arkness which surrounds this little world. 
And what are doubtful causes except chance ? 
What is this chaotic disorder, when viewed by 
us, but probability, from which the toil-worn 
man of science occasionally reaps a small portion 
of new grain ? 

Goethe, speaking once of Johann von Miil- 
ler’s History, remarked, “I in my solitude 
have again been struck with the fact that the 
history of the world cannot be written from an 
ethical point of view.” We suppose he meant 
that “the ethical point of view” was much too 
narrow for the objects which were forced within 
the field of its vision, and that many things 
occurred in the world of which no intelligible 
explanation could be offered according to the 
ordinary views of technical morality. Now, law- 
less objects such as these our author would be 
inclined to discard altogether from the sphere 
of history. What Goethe admitted, as he tells 
us, after repeated observation, to the territory 
of history, this writer would be inclined entirely 
to disapprove of, as belonging exclusively to 
that tabooed realm where chance reigns su- 
preme. Wherever there is chance, in the view 
of any man of judgment, there is a certain 
amount of belief in some vague and, it may be, 
impossible truth, which future discovery is sup- 
posed capable of extracting from those con- 
tingents. To be an exceedingly independent 
writer, he associates too freely with the view of 
Comte, who unceremoniously condemns the 
theory of probabilities. Everything that can- 
not yield a direct result in the shape of law 
should be wiped from the catalogue of know- 
ledge, according to this inquirer. He should 
recollect that the bare collection of the facts is 
not the least important part of scientific induc- 
tion, and what future experiment may discover 
is only what was held in a vague solution since 
time began. If there had been any theorist of 
history disposed as this one is when Pascal laid 
the first stone of the doctrine of probabilities, 
to be afterwards continued by such men as 
Fermat and Dan. Bernoulli, as De Moivre and 
Laplace, as Lagrange and Quetelet, as Price and 
De Morgan, these patient workmen would have 
been hooted by him from their labours, and 
the progress of discovery would thus have been 
seriously arrested. We are not the measure of 
the real universe, although old Protagoras was ; 
and while we may be said in a true sense to 
measure the universe which we ourselves make, 
this is far from that making of the universe of 
which Fichte dreamed, and for whom there 
‘was properly neither doubt nor chance. Self- 
interest and expediency are all founded on 
chance, according to this writer, as also those 
“imminent contingencies” which he finds Mr. 
Grote patronizing in his History of Greece. 

It ultimately turns out that this writer, who 
reasoned so ingeniously on Chance, and who 
advanced such good reasons why that theory 
should be adopted, is after all a firm believer 


Jinales et lois providentielles.” 





in the existence of a Deity, in the existence of 
Providence, in the existence of worship and 
of prayer, in the fact of a Revelation, and in the 
reality of miracles. “Deny law,” he says, “and 
you unsettle belief in the first principle of all 
religion, Admit law, everywhere, always, in 
nature, in providence, in revelation, then only 
can you effectually rebut all the arguments in 
favour of chance.” Throughout the latter half 
of the volume in particular he subjects the 
views of Comte to a strict and severe scrutiny, 
and he deals as heavy blows against this writer 
as any we have yet seen aimed at his ‘ Philo- 
sophie Positive. We think, however, that he 
would have made a much greater progress in 
his antagonism to the causelessness of all phe- 
nomena, as well as to the atheism of the uni- 
verse, if he had set out with Comte’s first 
principle, that the mind, like the eye, cannot 
see itself. By this profound discovery Comte 
flippantly sets aside all inquiries into whatever 
transcends the senses. Like the old sceptical 
school of Greece, and like the modern sceptics 
of which Hume is the chief, he says man can 
only know phenomena or appearances,—he can 
make nothing of causes per se. He censures 
Comte besides for approaching the theistic 
argument in “a contemptuous, irreverent and 
unphilosophical spirit”; and aims some suc- 
cessful arguments against his position that those 
are only small philosophers who admire “causes 
He gathers up 
the gist of his arguments throughout this volume 
in the following paragraph :— 

‘The question raised was to determine on what 
principle history is to be interpreted, whether ac- 
cording to the theory of Chance, of Law, or of Will. 
It has been shown that the theory of chance is in- 
adequate to the explanation of nature and life, and 
that those phenomena which are apparently favour- 
able to it are resolvable into our own ignorance. It 
has been shown that the theory of law as opposed 
to that of chance is established by an overwhelming 
amount of evidence, but that it is subject to two 
qualifications : first, that in virtue of the limitation 
of our faculties we cannot, in certain cases, prove 
law to exist where it probably does exist; and, 
second, that law describing only a conception of 
the mind, though an eminently real conception— 
only a relation of phenomena, although an emi- 
nently positive relation,—cannot as such constitute 
the basis of nature and life, but demands something 
higher from which it emanates, something deeper 
on which it rests. Finally, it has been shown that 
this desideratum is supplied by the theory of will, 
a Supreme Will, of which all phenomena and laws 
are the expressions, and of which under different 
but accordant aspects we may conceive as a pri- 
mary cause, the source of all being, and as a pre- 
sence, a power, a providence informing all nature, 
energizing all life, exercising a just and wise and 
beneficent moral government over rational crea- 
tures, and guiding all events to their destined 
ends.” 

There is a great deal that this writer has 
neither seen nor said respecting the mutual 
co-existence of will and law, of human will 
working under a higher law than man’s nature, 
and of the divine will operating freely and yet 
in strict accordance with the most absolute 
divine law. The author promises us two more 
volumes on the subject—one to be devoted to 
an investigation of the elements and ideas of 
history, and the other to that of its law. 





Two Lives. By Blanchard Jerrold. 2 vols. 


(Tinsley Brothers.) 
Turtsis astriking, but scarcely anagreeablenovel. 
The writing is good, the descriptionsof village life 
in France are excellent, and the characters are 
drawn with a firm hand; but the story is abso- 
lutely revolting, and we lay down the book with 
a feeling of thankfulness that such a family tra- 





gedy as that of the De Capelles is not very 
likely to have ever taken place in our own 
country—if in any other. In order to explain 
the history of these two lives, it will be neces. 
sary to give a slight abstract of the plot. The 
scene is laid, at first, in a country village on 
the high road between Paris and St.-Omer, 
The time is July, 1830. The news suddenly 
arrives of an insurrection in Paris. The king 
(Charles the Tenth) has fled, and Paris is in 
the hands of the mob. Great is the excitement 
which this news produces in quiet Beauregard, 
Edmond, the stalwart blacksmith, at once re- 
fuses to shoe the horse of the neighbouring 
patrician, Count Baptiste de Capelle. The 
little village inn is thronged nightly with dis- 
affected miners. Edmond, the blacksmith, 
harangues the company most vehemently on 
the subject of the liberties of the people, and 
the tyranny of all the aristocracy, more espe- 
cially that member of it in their own neigh- 
bourhood, the Count de Capelle. Now, the 
Count de Capelle was not a hard master: he 
was a kind-hearted man, and good-natured, 
To quote from the book itself :— 

“Tf the world was at war with him, it was no 
fault of his. He had an open hand for the needy— 
he had an open heart for men in trouble. Every 
day beggars passed out of his kitchen with well- 
filled wallets. He did not walk shoulder to shoulder 
with the beggar, but God forbid that his heel should 
rest for one second upon the poor man’s neck! He 
reverenced genius—even genius out at elbow,—but 
he confessed to an hereditary predilection for blood. 
It would be difficult to determine nicely his notions 
about the fluid that circulated in the veins of such 
men as Edmond the blacksmith. He knew that 
it was red—he had possibly been told that it was 
warm—and there had been some men who had 
ascertained by analysis that it bore some strong 
resemblance to his own; but he, for one, had never 
been convinced of the fact.” 

When Edmond refused to work at his bid- 
ding, Count Baptiste called him a “black- 
guard,” and told him he should suffer for it; 
but the threat was forgotten almost before he 
reached his chateau. But not so with the 
blacksmith. One thing leads to another: pre- 
sently the stables and outhouses at the chateau 
are found scored with ominous words; the 
‘Marseillaise’ is the only tune sung in Beau- 
regard ; the little “aristocrats” are insulted as 
they walk through the village with their nurse; 
windows are broken; stones fall at the feet of 
the pretty Countess herself, as she sits in her 
snug boudoir. Matters are growing serious, 
and the Count thinks fit to dismiss all his 
labourers at one fell swoop, thereby filling the 
“Bon Voyageur” with angry, drunken men, and 
the cottages with starving, desperate women. 
So far, nothing can be more life-like than the 
description of the village gossips of Beauregard, 
—the widow Souchet, mistress of the “ Bon 
Voyageur,” with her admirer the old corporal, 
and her tormentor the turbulent Edmond; the 
mild old Curé, so beloved and respected by 
both rich and poor, and his waspish but faithful 
housekeeper: nothing can be prettier than the 
picture of home life at the chateau,—the hand- 
some Count, the charming Countess, their little 
quarrels and their speedy reconciliations, and 
the three lovely children who play at their 
feet. But here the scene changes, and the tale 
of horror begins. . 

Count Baptiste has two brothers, Sébastien 
and Jules, who reside in Paris and are engaged 
in commercial pursuits. Sébastien is a small, 
cunning, vivacious, but cruel man; Jules, 4 
simple, good-natured giant, horribly afraid of 
his little brother, and ready to obey him im- 
plicitly in everything. Sébastien is a widower, 
with a little boy who is frightened and cowed 
out of his wits; and Jules has the dearest little 
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aunt in the world, with bright black eyes and 
white hair, and as gay and giddy as a child. 
Sébastien lives in a gloomy, dark house, with 
an odious housekeeper, who ill-uses both him- 
self and his boy; Jules has a charming villa at 
Passy, where Aunt Alix thinks of nothing but 
how to make “her Jules” happy. The Revolu- 
tion of 1830 occasions great alarm and disquiet 
in the minds of the two brothers Capelle: their 
many speculations will fail ; they will be ruined, 
beggars—perhaps even disgraced; there is no 
hope, unless a large sum of money can be rajsed 
immediately. The country brother, Baptiste, 
has married an heiress; if he can be induced 
to come forward with some of his wife’s money, 
all may yet be saved. But no! brother Baptiste 
steadfastly refuses to speculate with his wife’s 
money; he wishes his brothers well, but he has 
often cautioned them, and he declines joining 
in their schemes. The city brothers are indig- 
nant and desperate: Sébastien sees but one 
loophole; he swears Jules to obedience and 
secrecy, and whispers his plot; as he listens, 
the great Jules “sobs like a beaten child.” 

Soon after this, a gentleman appears lurking 
about Beauregard, inciting the already influ- 
enced minds of the villagers to further mischief. 
Meetings are held in the woods near the cha- 
teau; money and wine flow freely. Edmond 
works very hard in his forge all day, but he 
works still harder at night in these secret con- 
spiracies. One night, two bodies of men, one 
led by Edmond, the other accompanied by the 
gentleman, surround the chateau, set fire to it 
in every available spot, and then creep back to 
the woods. Soon “the fire was peeping out 
and crackling on every side.”—“ They'll fare 
like wasps in their nests,” was Edmond’s remark 
of cool satisfaction as he went home to bed. 

Before long, the village is roused with the 
alarm of fire. Edmond growls and comes forth, 
angry and sleepy, to know what is the matter; 
he accompanies the crowd to the chateau, and 
joins with the rest in calling to the Count and 
his servants to save themselves. At the prin- 
cipal door appear, through the flames and 
smoke, the Count, with a child in his arms and 
a woman clinging to him. There was a sudden 
rush to the door ; some blows were given; the 
Count, his wife and his boy were hurled back 
into the burning house by two men in black 
masks! and never were seen again till their 
bodies were dug out from under the ruins, 
dreadfully disfigured, some days afterwards. 

When the news reached Paris, the brothers 
De Capelle were horror-struck at the tidings. 
Sébastien instituted the strictest inquiry into 
the affair. He spared no money to bring the 
perpetrators of the crime to justice. He attended 
the funeral of his brother. He rewarded those 
of the villagers who had aided in putting out 
the fire. He attended the trial of the suspected 
incendiaries ; he himself cross-examined the 
witnesses, especially one stupid, frightened lad, 
who swore to seeing the two masks. It was 
remarked by all, what an affectionate brother 
Sébastien was,—how sad he looked—how inde- 
fatigable he had been in trying to secure the 
eet of the offenders; but nothing could 

e proved against any one, and the excitement 
in time passed away. 

It was reported that the whole family perished 
in the flames; but Virginie, the faithful nurse, 
had managed to escape through a back window 
with the little Henriette in her arms. She 
takes the child to Paris, to her uncle’s; and 
this journey is one of the best bits in the book. 
The little girl is admirably drawn; and her 
indignation at being taken for a peasant child, 
and the nurse’s agony lest Henriette should 
betray herself, are at the same time touching 
and amusing. 





Sébastien at once denounces Virginie as an certainty. — About the same time, the name of 


impostor; but Jules and Aunt Alix are en- 
chanted with the little niece—they cannot do 
enough for her,— yet, for some mysterious 
reason, they shut her up for safety in a con- 
vent, and are specially anxious that Sébastien 
shall see but little of her. He, however, once 
convinced that Henriette is indeed his brother’s 
child and heiress, professes to be delighted 
at her safety. He comes often to Passy, and 
allows his poor, shy, awkward son to play with 
his spoiled, lively cousin. For the first time in 
his life, Albert is heard to laugh; and as the 
children grow up, they become greatly attached 
to each other. Sébastien has now completely 
recovered his pecuniary troubles, and his son 
will be a rich man: a marriage between the 
cousins would be a highly advantageous cir- 
cumstance. He talks the matter over with 
Albert, and gives his consent and blessing ; 
but Uncle Jules is inexorable. Why he looks 
upon such a connexion with terror—why he 
appeals to his brother’s heart and conscience 
with suecess—why Sébastien commits suicide, 
and why Jules carries Aunt Alix and Henriette 
far away out of sight, we must leave to the 
sagacity of our readers to discover: failing that, 
we can but refer them to the book itself. If 
they have any taste for tales of crime and 
misery, they will be satisfied with the history 
of these two young lives, sacrificed to the 
cupidity and selfishness of the brothers De 
Capelle. For our own part, we confess we 
cannot but hope that Mr. Jerrold’s next novel 
may be of a more cheerful nature, and the cata- 
strophe a little less startling than that of his 
present work. His talent is undeniable; but 
his choice of a subject is, we think, a mistake. 


The Siege and History of Londonderry. Edited 
by John Hempton. (Londonderry, Hemp- 
ton; London, Simpkin & Co.) 

From the earliest days, “doomed cities,” before 

which the beleaguerers have sat down intent 

on their destruction, have excited the liveliest 
interest. They have all, more or less, been 
marked by particular circumstances. Even 
that of Azoth is remembered, because of the 
record of Herodotus, that the city offered a 
successful resistance during nine-and-twenty 
years ; compared with which the fabulous ten 
years of Troy sink into insignificance. We 
still read with “bated breath” of the beleaguer- 
ing of Seville, about the middle ofthe thirteenth 
century, when one of the most obstinate resist- 
ances was made of the many that give life to 
Spanish history. In the following century the 
interest increases as we look upon that novel 
feature, the use of dread artillery, and see the 
flash and hear the boom of the cannon em- 
ployed at Remorentin, in 1356, and against the 
walls of Calais, in 1388. In progress of time, 
deadly inventions were rendered more deadly ; 
and the horrors of the siege of Antwerp, in the 
last half of the sixteenth century, were increased 
bythe employment of infernal machines, against 
which the bravest were as powerless as the 
most craven. It was, however, in the seven- 
teenth century that science was most terribly 
active in devising means to destroy life and the 
fortune of man. In 1634, an English engineer 
invented bomb-shells, and taught the French 
how to throw them, at the siege of Mothe. A 
little more than thirty years later, the Turks 
despatched huger and heavier cannon-shot 
against the defences of Candia than could be 
hurled by any European engineer from any of 
his own death-dealing machines. The latter, 
however, speedily improved upon the infidel, 
and at Stralsund, in 1675, red-hot shot were 
first thrown with anything like precision and 





Vauban began to be known as that of a man 
skilled in the sciences alike of destruction and 
defence. Only eight years before the siege of 
Londonderry, bomb-vessels were first used, by 
the French, against Algiers; and only one 
year previous to the siege of the Irish city, the 
first essay was made, at Philipsburg, of firing 
artillery & ricochet. Early in the eighteenth 
century, Tournay was famous forthe best defence 
ever made by countermining. Later in the 
same century, the first experiment at reducing 
a fortress by globes of compression was made 
at Schweidnitz; and the invention of the 
covért way signalized the siege of Bommel: 
but the most remarkable sieges of that century 
were those of Ismael and Acre. Triumphing 
at the former, Suwarrow, who first taught 
the Russian soldier to have no mercy on a 
wounded foe, massacred the garrison, with 
30,000 men and 6,000 women, in that brave, 
but hapless city. At Acre, Napoleon Bona- 
parte encountered the first check in his victor- 
lous career, at the hands of Sir Sidney Smith, 
and found himself compelled to raise the siege, 
after two months of open trenches. In the pre- 
sent century, the sieges most honourable to the 
assailed parties were those of Saragossaand Silis- 
trfa. Yet of all those which we have enumer- 
ated there is not one that bears with it such a 
variety of romantic incident, human interest 
and terrible reality, as that of Londonderry, in 
1689: where James the Second commenced that 
fatal contest which yielded to the men he had 
wantonly made his foes, the triumphs of Derry 
and Newtown Butler, of Ballymore, Athlone, 
Aughrim, and of the final contest at Limerick. 
The three months’ siege of Derry has been fruit- 
ful in a bright record of heroic deeds and 
names. The three years’ siege of Ostend 
only added a fashionable tint to the varied hues 
of fashion: the couleur Isabelle was invented 
in honour of the Archduchess, whose linen, 
which she swore she would wear, and did wear, 
without changing, till the town was relieved, 
was supposed to have become of that dirty buff 
which ladies and gallants wore in robes and 
oe scarfs, sword-knots, vests and slashed 
ose. 

Mr. Hempton has departed from the ordinary 
way of writing a guide-book or local history. 
He has reprinted the most important pamphlets, 
with extracts from larger works, from which 
Macaulay compiled his narrative of the siege. 
These comprise, among others, the accounts by 
Walker, Mackenzie, Ashe and the author of the 
doggrel epic, ‘The Londeriados,’—all of whom 
were sharers in the sufferings and the glory of 
the immortal defence. From a careful study 
of these documents, and as careful a perusal of 
the historian’s narrative, the method of the 
latter’s manipulation of his materials is easily 
discovered; and we see the historian’s haste 
and errors. Macaulay states that in the 
corporation of Derry, appointed by James, 
before the declaration against him, “there was 
only one person of Anglo-Saxon extraction, 
and he had turned Papist.” The historian 
founds this assertion on the words in ‘The 
Londeriados,’— 

In all the corporation not a man 

Of British parents, except Buchanan. 
Mr. Hempton remarks that Macaulay has mis- 
understood the author to whom he refers, and 
that because there was only one man of British 
parents in the corporation, we are not to infer 
that there was only one of Anglo-Saxon extrac- 
tion. Indeed, the names of some of the mem- 
bers, such as Manby, Burnside, Eady, Crook- 
shanks, Ashe and Broome, prove that there 
were several, though they formed but a small 
minority of the sixty-five. It is singular, too 
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that Macaulay knew nothing of the author of | 
‘The Londeriados.’ We find from the title-page | 
that it was “Written in verse by Joseph 
Aickin,” and that it was printed in Dublin, “at | 
the back of Dick’s Coffee House, in Skinner | 
Row, for the Author, and sold by him at his 
school, near Essex Bridge, and by the Book- | 
sellers of Dublin, 1699.” It is dedicated to| 
Rochfort, Speaker of the House of Commons, | 
a post which he ceased to fill in the year this | 
epic was published. 

Again, Mr. Hempion accuses Macaulay of 
giving currency to an unfavourable report 
circulated against a leading Covenanter called 
Hewson. Macaulay says he was “a Scotch 
fanatic, who had exhorted the Presbyterians 
not to ally themselves with such as refused to 
subscribe the Covenant,” adding that he “ sank | 
under the well-merited disgust and scorn of the | 
whole Protestant community.” But Mr. Hemp- | 
ton points out that David Houston, as his name | 
was properly written, “is recorded by Walker 
as being among the defenders of Derry. If 
Houston and his adherents had not stayed till 
the relief came, his or their desertion would, | 
no doubt, have been most faithfully chronicled.” | 
As the Episcopalians and Dissenters of such | 
denominations as were within the walls had | 
the use of the Cathedral, alternately, for their | 
respective services, we may well believe that | 
each minister preached in support of the prin- | 
ciples in which he most implicitly trusted. 
There is every reason to believe that David 
preached stoutly, but fought stoutly too; and, | 
indeed, Macaulay himself confesses that “among | 
themselves there was for the time entire har- | 
mony. All disputes about Church government, | 
postures and ceremonies were forgotten.” 

The mutual sacrifice had its well-¢carned 
reward ; and yet the besieging force looked 
with certainty to beginning the extirpation of 
the Protestant race in Ireland by the destruc- 
tion of those of Derry. Everything seemed, 
indeed, against them; but their very calami- 
ties were turned into advantages. They were 
betrayed by their infamous Scottish governor, 
Lundy; but, getting rid of him, they got 
rid of many a traitor besides. When in| 
want of fuel, they found it in the broken | 
timber of houses crushed by the bombs. When | 
their few thousands decreased, and the cruel | 
commander of tens of thousands, besieging | 
them, drove beneath their walls thousands of | 
the Ulster Protestants, there to perish, the 
defenders contrived to let out the weakest 
men of the garrison, and to admit stronger 
men in their place. The crashing cannon-balls 
broke into cellars, and there occasionally turned 
up stores of food hitherto unknown to the 
defenders ; and when the latter were at the 
last extremity with dysentery and famine, a 
mixture of starch and tallow, which went by 
the name of “French butter,” was all they had 
for food; but it was found to have the effect 
not only of allaying hunger, but of curing the 
dysentery. The cruel, cowardly Kirke did not 
allow the relief to approach them till he dared 
delay it no longer; and great as was the exulta- 
tion throughout every Protestant country at 
the almost unexpected triumph of the Derry 
heroes, they were never recompensed in pro- 
portion with their merit and the nature 
of the struggle out of which they had issued 
victors. The Parliament voted ten thousand 
pounds as compensation for damage done to 
individuals; but the officers were for the most 
part neglected, and the pay claimed by those 
who had fought as soldiers of King William, 
amounting to above twenty thousand pounds, 
was, according to Mr. Hempton, never granted 
to the claimants or their survivors. 





Macaulay states that the remains of the 











great captains who strove in this immortal 
contest were duly honoured by their descend- 
ants. This is so far from being altogether the 
case, that it was not till 1860 that this poor 
meed was fully paid. Any one who knew the 
churchyard of Derry as it existed in years 
past, may remember that the dead of any 
time received little respect therein. Relics 
of mortality were sometimes literally “kicked 
about” the locality. In the year we have 
mentioned, some alterations were commenced, 
in making which remains of the dead were 
shovelled out of the ground and tossed into 
the high road. At first disgust was excited, 
then shame was felt, as men remembered that 
the bones of the famine-stricken or slain 
defenders of the city lay in that portion of the 
cemetery; and, finally, a cry of horror arose, 
when skulls or fragments of skulls were tossed 
up, with the hair attached thereto tied up in 
knots of orange-coloured ribbon. Then men 
hastened to avert the coming upon them of a 
more hideous disgrace, and the sacred relics of 
heroes and heroines were reverently collected 
and deposited within the church with suitable 
inscriptions ; while of the earth wherein they 
were previously laid a pyramid was erected, 
fenced in and given over to the public protec- 
tion. The great monuments of the great dead, 
however, will be, as long as they stand,—and 
the citizens say they shall stand for ever,— 
the ramparts, which were the great fighting- 
ground of the besieged and the field of their 
glory. We have frequently walked round 
them in a quarter of an hour, but never with- 
out recollecting that if the space was limited, 
every inch of it had been consecrated by an 


| exceeding glory. Of the twenty cannon recorded 


by Walker to have been on the walls, only 
nine remain there. Some others of the original 
twenty used at the siege “serve as posts for 
fastening cables and protecting buildings.” The 
Apprentice-boys of Derry, since the law pro- 
hibits any partisan celebration on the anniver- 
sary of the shutting of the gates, would be 
legally and laudably employed, under the sanc- 
tion of the Corporation, in quietly restoring 
the old culverins to their former position. The 
Russian gun from Sebastopol, now placed at 
the foot of Walker's Pillar, is an absurd incon- 
gruity: it should be wheeled away to the Dia- 
mond, or fixed on the hill leading to Ashbrook, 
overlooking Derry; and the ancient pieces 
should be restored to their old but silent com- 
panionship with “ Roaring Meg.” 

One change in the habits of the city is 
indicated in the words, “the old theatre at 
Widows’ Row has been converted into a Pres- 
byterian church.” Some thirty years since, 
this little house was very creditably managed 
and very fairly patronized. The managers, 
the O’Connors, with Fitzsimons, Cunningham 
and O'Callaghan, Miss Villars and Miss M‘Kee- 
vor, contrived to play, sing and dance every 
variety of drama, opera and ballet,—though 
“Drink to me only with thine eyes” was not 
a duett to be selected by Frank O’Connor and 
the last-named lady, as they had but a couple 
between them. The great theatrical feature of 
the Derry theatre in those bygone days occurred 
as the curtain fell, when the united audience 
used to call vociferously for “ Mac Taggart,”— 
a gentleman who was always present, who 
invariably responded to the call, and, in a 
comic-heroic, serio-macaronic way, entered into 
a full and unsparing criticism of the play, 
players, and the intelligence and judgment of 
the audience. There were merry days in Derry 
then,— 


—— days that did borrow 
No part of their good morrow 
From a forespent night of sorrow ;— 








a sentiment which stout old Walker himself 
could not have gainsaid, though he might have 
made a sour grimace at the unorthodox souree 
from whence the words are quoted. 





Adventures of Baron Wenceslas Wratislaw, of 
Mitrowitz: what he saw in the Turkish 
Metropolis Constantinople, experienced in hig 
Captivity, and after his happy Return to his 
Country committed to writing in the Year of 
Our Lord 1599. Literally translated, from 
the original Bohemian, by A. H. Wratislaw, 
M.A. (Bell & Daldy.) 

In a recent number of the Atheneum there igs 

an account of the opening of a large Etruscan 

tomb, where those who entered saw warriors 
reclining in their places, in their armour and 
in their habits as they lived,— the colour, 
make and material of their robes all fresh and 
perfectly preserved, until the entrance of the 
outer air caused them all slowly to fall to dust 
and disappear. The ‘Adventures’ of the Baron 

Wratislaw are something of this nature. In 

these quaint and simple memoirs we have a 

little glimpse into the state of things as they 

existed when Hungary was the bulwark and 
frontier land of Christendom, and when the 

Turks were still in the vigour of Islamism. 

We are taken into the midst of manners and 

events of more than two hundred years ago,— 

an episode to be read between the lines of 
history. It is an extremely interesting story, 

told in a quaint but spirited manner, with a 

brave, pious spirit evident throughout. It 

bears every appearance of being perfectly true. 

In the year of grace 1591, a noble Bohemian 
named Frederick Kregwitz was sent as Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary to the Turkish Emperor 

Sultan Amurath the Third by His Majesty 

the Roman Emperor Rudolph the Second ; and 

Wenceslas Wratislaw, being then a boy of some 

fifteen years, was entrusted to his care by his 

relatives, in order, as they said, that “he might 
gain experience and see Eastern countries.” 

Those countries could only be seen safely in 

the train of some great man. The Embassy was 

detained some time in Vienna, until the rich 
presents of jewelry, clockwork, silver vessels, 

&c. destined not only for the Sultan, but for 

his pashas and grandees, should arrive from 

Augsburg and Nuremberg. They consisted 

chiefly of striking- clocks, with automaton 

figures of men and animals set in motion 
when the hour struck ; curiously-chased ewers, 
and long-necked bottles ornamented with silver 
and jewels. When all things were ready, Herr 
von Kregwitz, and those who were to go to 

Constantinople with him, had an audience of 

His Imperial Majesty Rudolph and the Arch- 

duke of Austria, Ernest. After kissing the 

Imperial hands, the Ambassador and his train 

embarked in 15 boats and set sail down the 

Danube on the 2nd of September, 1591, little 

foreseeing all that lay in store for them ere they 

would see their native land again. The Ambas- 
sador had a rather numerous escort of soldiers, 
consisting of 300 infantry, without fire-arms, but 


| with side-arms, and 50 hussars. These marched 


along the bank of the river. The boats carried 
each 3 guns, and 25 Hungarian soldiers with 
long muskets and javelins, gay with banners and 
pennons. When the company reached Comorn, 
a fortress as famous then as it has been in our 
own day, the Turkish Governor of Gran sent 
a number of boats and 100 horsemen to meet 
them and to be their guard of honour. The 
Hungarian escort was to leave them at a short 
distance from Comorn, and return home. Of 
course, the first thing that happened was 4 
quarrel, and the twoescorts were hardly restrain- 
ed from breaking alance together; and the young 
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Baron says, naively, “ But though we should 
dearly have liked to see the fight, we did not 
allow them to proceed to such extremities; so 
they agreed to defer the matter till such time 
as they should meet in battle.” After which 
peaceful beginning, the Ambassador was glad 
to send his men back and proceed on his jour- 
ney; so they took a final leave of their friends 
and of Christendom, and commenced their 
travels. “ 

The proud, lively, well-ordered condition o: 
the Turks at that period, holding Christian 
States in dread of them, is striking. The dash 
and vigour of Islamism had not subsided, and 
we see a glimpse of what the followers of Mo- 
hammed were when they had reached the limit 
of their development and before they had 
begun to settle down to decay. Here is a notice 
of the Castle of Buda, which has a peculiar 
interest at this moment, now that we have 
received tidings that the books forming the 
Library of King Matthias Corvinus are still 
extant and recoverable. “ After dinner we went 
to see the Castle of Buda,” says the young 
Baron. He describes the handsome cannon that 
had been taken at the Battle of Syget, “some 
of which were so large that a man could get 
inside them,” and a beautiful cistern made of 
bell-metal, with eight pipes, through which the 
water flows into the cistern. They then 
“went up a winding staircase into a handsome 
and spacious gallery, and thence into a circular 
room, which, in the time of King Matthias, had 
been a chapel. Out of this chapel you go into 
another room, where King Matthias Corvinus had 
his library, where the Ecliptic is painted with the 
planets, and two astronomers facing each other. 
Underneath, this couplet is written— 

Cum rex Mathias suscepit sceptra Boémee 
Gentis, eris similis lucidee forme poli. 

Next to the library is the royal chamber, in which 
the kings of Hungary used to live—very hand- 
somely painted, and hung with fine tapestry ; here 
the Pasha holds his Council when he comes to 
the Castle. The dungeons are very deep and well 
secured, and at that time, the Turks told us, there 
were as many as seventy Christian captives, who 
cannot escape from it in any way, save by the aid 
of Divine Providence itself, or by paying an enor- 
mous sum of money and ransoming themselves.” 


We must not stop to tell of how the 
Turks neglected to supply “My Lord the 
Ambassador” with food, and how he called 
together the chief Chiaouses and Janissaries 
of his escort, and told them he was determined 
not to allow his suite to perish with hunger; 
whereupon, taking a bag of money intended 
for the Turkish Emperor, he opened it in their 
presence, and gave them notice he should spend 
it in the purchase of food, and give in the 
account at the Turkish Court,—which spirited 
proceeding does not seem to have made much 
impression on the delinquents. When they 
came in sight of the sea, which none of them 
had ever beheld before, the Ambassador, as well 
as all his retinue, were entranced with admira- 
tion. Some of them, amongst whom was Baron 
Wratislaw, ran down to the beach, “without 
the knowledge of ‘My Lord the Ambassador’ 
or his steward, to satiate their gaze,” as he 
says. Whilst they were wondering at the swim- 
ming and leaping of the dolphins and other fish, 
they had nearly come to a terrible mishap. A 
pirate boat espied them, and put off rapidly 
towards them: they were delighted to see the 
boat, little knowing the mischief it boded; 
but luckily the Turks who formed the body- 
guard saw the pirates, and discovering in time 
the absence of the youths, came to their rescue 
just before the boat touched the’shore. “My 
Lord the Ambassador” “ welcomed them, and 
ordered the elders of the party to be beaten 
with a stick; but the young Baron was to have 





a whipping with a horsewhip, “as no birch grew 
in those parts.” The Turks, however, interceded 
for the young Wratislaw, who was let off with 
a lecture, “at which his ears tingled.” 

On the 25th of November, 1591, when 
the Herr von Kregwitz and his suite entered 
Constantinople, the old Ambassador met him 
and embraced him with tears of joy. He knew 
there was mischief brewing among the Turks, 
and he was delighted to get back to Christendom 
before it broke out. Going as ambassador to 
the Grand Turk was ticklish work in those 
days. The new Ambassador found noble quar- 
ters assigned him, with stabling for a squadron 
—the rations were on a liberal scale, and the 
Sultan also assigned an officer of his court, and 
three subordinates, to protect them and medi- 
ate between them and the Turks, for the popu- 
lation were apt to take offence, and held the 
“Pagans” (as they called the Christians) in very 
small respect. It was a critical juncture at 
which the Embassy arrived at Constantinople ;— 
the yearly “ present,” as the Christians called 
it, or “tribute,” as the Turks proudly phrased 
it, had fallen into arrear, owing to some aggres- 
sion of the Turks upon the Christian frontier, 
and the Turks were altogether ina dangerous, 
unsettled mood, grumbling about the delay of 
“tribute,” and meditating further inroads. 
The Ambassador brought a rich present to the 
Sultan and magnificent sops to all his chief 
officers, but not the “tribute.” Young Wra- 
tislaw, though only a growing youth, was highly 
intelligent, and he describes all he saw, in a 
brief, veracious way, keeping his eyes well open. 

Before they could hope to obtain an audience 
with the Sultan, the minor Powers had to be 
propitiated. The Ambassador's first visit was 
to Ferhat, the chief Pasha, who had graciously 
condescended to grant the humble request for 
an audience, This Ferhat Pasha, says Wra- 
tislaw, was an Albanian, “a tall, black, 
long-toothed, disagreeable man,” who received 
reverently the letter written to him by his 
Imperial Majesty at Vienna, “but the presents 
much more reverently.” The “presents” are 
described at length: the account of them 
reads like the treasures in Solomon’s Temple. 
They consisted, in the first place, of three 
thousand broad dollars, with a great number of 
silver and silver gilt jugs and ewers, chased 
and ornamented in a quaint and elaborate 
fashion ; bottles of silver, “shaped like bunches 
of grapes,” &c. But the most prized items 
were “a large square clock in the shape of a 
gilt horse, on which sat a Turk with an arrow 
drawn to the head, and another square clock 
like a tower, in which were two men who 
moved about, and who, when the clock struck, 
moved their eyes and opened their mouths!” 
After propitiating the servant, the Ambassador 
at last succeeded in obtaining an audience with 
the master, the Sultan Amurath the Third. To 
him they presented forty-five thousand dollars, 
and much magnificence, in the shape of costly 
plate, in various quaint fashions; also several 
clocks, one more curious than another in their 
mechanical devices ; the automatons being more 
complex, in proportion to the high rank of the 
receiver. These wonderful Augsburg clocks 
seem to have been the great attractions in the 
presents. The young Wratislaw highly enjoyed 
his life at Constantinople: his descriptions are 
very lively ; but with a grave simplicity, which 
gives a raciness and novelty to things now 
brought to the knowledge of everybody, he 
gives many stories of contemporary gossip, 
some tragical enough, whilst others might have 
been tales out of the Decameron in another 
dress. He also began to learn the language, 
and practised music and singing, and learned 
to shoot with bow and arrows. Constantin- 





ople seems to have been a lively place in 
those days, though somewhat may be due to 
the innocent wonder with which Wratislaw 
describes things. He narrates his own escapades, 
with a naive recognition of the justice of the 
punishment which followed, which is quite 
touching. “The Lord legatus,” who stood to- 
wards him in the place both of a master and a 
parent, seems to have been a very worthy man, 
quite alive to his responsibility for the good con- 
ductof all those committed to his charge ; indeed, 
it is the pious human element which pervades 
this book which makes it so charming. Thus 
the first year of their residence was spent in 
joy and merriment, but immediately the year 
was out things began to go otherwise. The 
“tribute,” which ought to have been paid 
annually, was not sent, because Hassan Pasha 
had made an incursion into Croatia and taken 
a castle, and brought with great rejoicing three 
hundred Christian prisoners into Constantinople, 
“ each of whom was compelled to carry five or 
six stuffed heads of slaughtered Christians.” 

Poor fellows! they only dimly feared that evil 
days were in store, but they were far from 
imagining them so black or so near at hand as 
the event showed. Wratislaw goes on to say :— 

‘My Lord our Ambassador, knowing very well 
that the Turks were preparing for war, and wishing 
to know what plans were being formed at the 
Turkish Court in secret councils with regard to 
Hungary, induced, by many gifts and payments, 
the Imperial Chamberlains to send to him by an 
old woman information of the intentions of the 
Turkish Court. My Lord therefore quickly gave 
notice to our Emperor, by way of Venice, to be 
on the look-out in Hungary; and not only were the 
Imperial Chamberlains induced by bribes to give 
information, but even the Emperor’s mother herself 
made known to my lord, the resident, through a 
Jewess, what she had heard from the Emperor with 
regard to Hungary. This Jewess was well rewarded 
by my lord.” 

Whether in consequence of this information 
or not is not stated, but when Hassan Pasha 
marched with his best troops on Siseck, in 
Hungary, they were repulsed and himself slain, 
—a misfortune which highly distressed and 
exasperated the Turks at home. The sister of 
the Turkish Emperor had lost her son in this 
expedition, and she ran to the Emperor frantic, 
with dishevelled hair, demanding vengeance on 
the Christians. The tribute had fallen into 
further arrears, for which “ My Lord the Am- 
bassador” was bitterly reproached, and it was 
made the handle against him in the beginning. 
The new vizier, “a great enemy to the Chris- 
tians,” sent him a peremptory message to come 
to him at once on business. Wratislaw does 
not fail to note evil omens; “the black horse 
of ‘My Lord the Ambassador’ would not in 
anywise allow him to mount, so a grey one was 
brought instead. The Pasha reproached him 
bitterly when he appeared, on account of the 
tribute, and for the slaughter of so many brave 
Turks, any single one of whom was of more 
value than the lives of all the giaours put 
together ;” but “ My Lord the Ambassador” 
answered like a brave, high-minded Christian 
gentleman, as he was, that the Turks had 
broken faith, had not kept their truce, and 
that until the truce was renewed and the for- 
tresses which had been taken restored, no 
tribute would be sent ; and he intimated in a 
high manner that the Pasha had his first and 
last word on that subject. When about to 
return home another portent was not wanting: 
the grey horse which had brought the Ambas- 
sador thither entirely refused to allow itself to 
be mounted, but bit and kicked and reared, 
though it had never done anything of the sort 
before. When the Ambassador and his train 





returned to their house, the gate that gave en- 
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trance to the courtyard round their house was 
fastened with iron bolts, by order of the Pasha, 
and the whole Embassy was imprisoned within 
their own walls. An unlucky man, the Herr 
Karl Zahradetzky, from Moravia, returning 
home from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, had 
stopped at Constantinople to recruit for a few 
days; he had obtained his promissory letters 
enabling him to sail, and was prepared to start 
the very next day, when this sudden storm 
arose; he was locked in along with the rest, and 


he did not see Moravia for many aday. In| 


the midst of their own troubles his companions 
had compassion to spare for this unlucky 
traveller, whose journey had surely not com- 
menced at a fortunate moment, nor under a 
lucky star. Shut up in their own quarters as 
in prison, their rations were stopped, and “ My 
Lord the Ambassador” had to beg humbly to 
be permitted to send out to buy provisions. 

As a great favour, permission was granted 
for the clerk of the kitchen to go daily with a 
Janissary into the market to buy necessaries, 
but nowhere else ; and he was not to be allowed 
to speak to any other Christians nor to deliver 
them letters. To make their state more wretch- 
ed, the plague broke out with virulence, and 
Wratislaw narrates, “that the half of us fell sick 


with the stench and fright”; only about six | 
died, however, and they were buried in Galata, | 


attended by the Franciscan monks, who at that 
time had six convents there. Poor Wratislaw 
himself was so ill that the doctors declared it im- 
possible for him to recover. Although shut up, 
“My Lord the Ambassador” was not unmindful 
of his duty. He kept up a secret correspondence 


with the outside, and by means of high bribes | 
obtained information of all that was going on | 


regarding the war, which he caused his secre- 


tary to write in cipher, and the papers were | 


kept concealed in a secret hiding-place in the 
cellar. It happened, however, that the steward, 
having committed some grievous crime, was 
confined on parole to his own room. Watching 
his opportunity when the clerk of the kitchen 
opened the gate to goto market, he came softly 
behind him, rushed into the street, and shouted 
in a loud voice that he was a Mussulman, to 
the great delight of all the Turks. This would 
not have signified, though it was a grief and 
scandal to his companions; but the wretch sig- 
nalized his apostasy by going to the Pasha and 
giving information of the secret writings. He 
obtained permission to search for them, like 
a Judas as he was. Now, if the writings had 
been in their appointed hiding-place, no harm 
‘would have happened, as they could not have 
been discovered; but only the day previously 
“My Lord the Ambassador” had ordered the 
documents to be brought to him to look over. 
The secretary was in the midst of a game 
which he was playing for ducats “ with the rest 
of my lord’s attendants of equestrian rank.” On 
looking them over, it appeared that something 
had been forgotten, and the originals (which 
were not in cipher) were ordered from their 
secret receptacles, and then the secretary was 
ordered to take them all back to their safe 
place immediately. But the secretary, bent 
upon his game, seeing no reason why he should 
hurry, threw them into a cupboard that was 
handy, and thought no more of them. When 
the renegade steward and the Janissaries came 
to search the house, “My Lord the Ambassador,” 
feeling very safe in the consciousness of his 
cunning hiding-places, mocked the intruders, 
and bade them search well. For a long time 
they searched and found nothing; the Janis- 
saries thought that the steward had lied to 
them, and began to be angry; but the steward, 
knowing his own danger if he failed, redoubled 
his scrutiny, and just as he was leaving he 


| espied the cupboard, and ordered’ it to be 
opened. My lord, firmly believing that the 
documents—both cipher and originals—were 
safe, continued to mock him. The secretary 
had forgotten his own carelessness; and the 
| dismay of both may be conceived when the 
| villain drew forth a roll of paper six sheets 
thick, saying, “I will take this,” and imme- 
| diately retired in great glee. When they were 
gone the poor Ambassador began to lament 
bitterly, and reproved his secretary with tears, 
and asked how he should answer for it to God 
and the Emperor, saying, “I care not for my 
own neck; I am quite content to die,—if only 
it were not for you young people, for you will 
be obliged to turn Mohammedans to save your 
lives, and thus you will come to perish ever- 
lastingly, owing to my heedless secretary’s 
gaming.” From that time forth “he ate and 
drank nothing, did not sleep in a bed, and 
was continually praying with tears.” He, how- 
ever, did all that was possible, trying by bribes 
to obtain leave to tear out the most dangerous 
passages. The wicked steward actually took 
the money, and went with it to the Pasha, 
| boasting of his honesty. The pious, brave spirit 
in which this handful of Christians endured 
| their terrible suspense is very touching. They 
were put on bread and water, and were straitly 
shut up and guarded. Many of them fell sick, 
| —my Lord the Ambassador dangerously so: 
| so, says Wratislaw, “ we who were sick received 
the last holy unction and commended ourselves 
to the Lord God”; but those few who kept 
their health found comfort in some good Greek 
wine, of which they luckily had a supply. 
At last the mischief done by this renegade 
became fully ripe. -Whilst they were most 
of them lying sick, a band of Turks was sent 
to the house by the Pasha, commanding the 
| Ambassador to come to him on business; and 
jas there was no possibility of refusing, the 
| Ambassador rose from his bed, had himself 
arrayed in a suit of black velvet, and was 
| placed “in a covered litter, lined with red cloth, 
attended by five of his suite.” The others were 
| told he would soon return; but he was carried 
| to the camp, where the Pasha had them all put 
into irons and placed under a guard. For the 
| rest of his luckless attendants, they soon began 
| to see the fate reserved for them. Looking out 
| of their windows, those who were left behind 
| perceived all the canaille running in crowds, 
| placing themselves in rows and creeping on 
the roofs till they could “see no end of them.” 
|In the midst came the guard of Janissaries, 
| usually employed at executions; behind the 
| guard, the Sub-Pasha, the judges, head-execu- 
| tioners, heralds, and under-executioners bearing 
| heavy fetters ;—“ a terrible show” indeed. The 
| Janissaries broke into the house with great 
| cries, and led and dragged every individual as 
| he could be found outside the house. They 
| then threw an iron ring over the neck of each, 
and passed a chain through it. The poor 
wretches inside the house ran hither and 
| thither, like frightened rats, trying to hide 
themselves, but in vain. Wratislaw had been 
ill in bed some weeks, and could scarcely 
| stand. When the Turks had got all the rest 
| chained, and had plundered all they could 
| find, the Sub-Pasha came up to the bed where 
| young Wratislaw was lying, and wished to 
| save him, on the plea that he would become 
|a Mussulman; but he, having learnt a little 
Turkish, declared he would suffer with his 
comrades, and got up, wrapping a long Hun- 


| garian mantle round him, and came to where 


| his companions were lying fettered. One of 
| the executioners put a ring over his neck, and 
| would have added a chain; only the Sub-Pasha 
| had so much compassion on him that he would 
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| not allow: it, and, as he could not stand, ordered 


him to be carried. But a dwarfish Turk, with 
a red beard, declared it was a shame that a 
true believer should carry a dog ;-he beat him, 
and would have killed him, only a more merci- 
ful Turk desired him scornfully to show his 
bravery on the fresh, strong giaours in Hungary, 
and not on a poor sick child. So at last he 
was placed on an ass, with two executioners 
to hold him on, and the procession began to 
move; and it passed through all the chief 
streets of the city, followed by an immense 
crowd, who had never seen so many persons 
led to execution at once. At length they 
reached the gallows, and expected nothing 
less than to be all impaled on the sharp hooks 
which hung from the pulleys. The judge made 
them a speech, offering their lives if they would 
turn Mussulmans; but, says Wratislaw, “none 
of us did this, but we were all ready to lose our 
lives in preference”: adding, with simplicity, 
“although we were so overwhelmed by fear of 
death” (impalement, be it remembered), “ that 
none of us knew if he were alive or dead.” 
After being kept for some time beneath the 
gallows and under the horrible hooks, the 
whole of them were led to the sea, and thrust 
head-over-heels into a boat, the crowd cursing 
them all the while; only one compassionate 
Turk, seeing the poor boy unable to stand, 
helped him gently to the boat, saying sorrow- 
fully, “God release thee!” They now expected 
that they were to be drowned. In the middle 
of the strait, the Pasha again offered them 
their lives if they would turn Turks, promising 
moreover that they should have all manner of 
honours, horses and fine clothes: but, says 
Wratislaw, “we constantly prayed to God, 
and, committing ourselves to Him, persevered 
in saying that whatever pleased His gracious 
goodness should be our fate, acknowledging 
we had deserved all this misery for our sins.” 
They were rowed across to the arsenal, put 
in chains, and kept to the galleys for six 
months. Wratislaw’s account of their life there 
is vivid, and yet told with a simplicity that 
is remarkable. The galleys seemed a fate 
quite hard enough to endure: but at length 
news came that the Christians in Hungary had 
obtained a great victory over the Turks, and 
then orders came that the Hungarian prisoners 
should be shut up in the “Black Tower.” 
“Upon this,” says Wratislaw, “ we all fer- 
vently besought the Lord God that we might 
be released from that very terrible tower.” 
After dinner, the Pasha’s kihaja “made known 
to us the will of the Pasha, and bade us take 
our things and follow him, saying we were to 
sail to the Black Tower. Having, therefore, tied 
up our things in wallets, and each taking his 
own property on his shoulders, we mournfully 
bade adieu to the prisoners, but were unable 
to speak for excessive weeping. All who were 
in the prison accompanied us, with tears and 
lamentations, to the gate. One prisoner gave 
us half a loaf of bread as a parting gift, another 
some sewing needles, another a piece of cotton, 
and each what he had.” Even the Pasha of 
the place wept over them and pitied them, and 
tried to persuade them to turn Mussulmans, to 
save themselves from such a terrible prison: 
it was called “the grave of the living, for the 
prisoners stay there as in a grave, and never 
come out again.” “Had it not been for our 
souls,” says Wratislaw, “we would sooner have 
jumped into the sea and drowned ourselves: 
we could neither speak nor look for weeping 
and anguish, and it is wonderful where so 
many tears stow themselves away in the eyes.” 
Their prison, which struck terror even into the 
hearts of the Turks, was a high black tower, 
lofty but not broad, without any windows at 
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the sides. Inside the tower was a thick oaken 
lattice, like a cage in which lions are kept, so 
constructed that the guards may walk round 
and see what the prisoners are doing. A glass 
lamp burned night and day in the cage. The 
orders were, that their feet should be put into 
the blocks, and fastened into stumps placed in 
the floor; but the Aga pitied them and gave 
them that small mercy, and did not put their 
feet in those blocks, though their limbs were 
heavily fettered, and they were chained two 
and two. Where each seated himself, there he 
was obliged to sit, to lie, and have his miserable 
dwelling. But really, with all its horrors, 
that old Turkish prison was not worse than 
the Neapolitan dungeons of Poerio and his 
companions in our own times—a prison pre- 
pared by a Christian king for subjects not 
only unconvicted, but unaccused of crime. 
At first, there was every chance of their being 
starved to death; but the Turks set over them 
had a good deal of humanity. The old Aga 
who was governor interfered in their behalf, 
and obtained a regular allowance of food and 
money for them. With the wonderful powers of 
adaptation which men find in all circumstances, 
these five-and-twenty poor wretches began to 
lay out their life with some regularity; they 
eked out their pittance of money by knitting 
stockings, spinning the cotton, winding it, and 
knitting in partnerships of five or six. Their 
guards disposed of their work, and with the 
proceeds they procured a few necessaries—one 
-of their number being appointed weekly as 
‘their manager. It is mentioned that they re- 
‘ceived plenty of salt—several vaults of the 
castle were full of itever since Sultan Mohammed 
besieged Constantinople and provisioned the 
‘fortress. When they got used to the darkness, 
they obtained some Latin and German books 
—that is to say, the Bible and some poems and 
‘legends :— 

‘“ Whenever our guards were changed we ccn- 
cluded it was day, and all sang a morning hymn 
and read a legend, praying to the Lord God for 
our release and for the victory of the Christians 
over the Turks; after which, each turned to his 
work and worked all day. In the evening, when 
they had examined our fetters, we again sang an 
evening hymn, and, after performing our devotions, 
concluded it was night, and betook ourselves to 
our repose, or read a brief hour by the light of the 
lamp. It was, indeed, a great comfort that we 
obtained those books and read to each other in 
them.” 

In this manner nearly two years passed 
‘away, varied only by reports brought them by 
their guards of the fortune of the war, rejoicing 
when a fortress was taken from the Christians, 
and information that there were intentions of 
flaying them or otherwise putting them to 
death when the Turks met with reverses. What 
became of all the rest of the Embassy is not 
mentioned, nor the fate of the five who fol- 
lowed the Ambassador when he was taken away 
in that “black litter lined with red cloth.” 
These poor five-and-twenty worked at their 
stocking trade, and endured the filth and 
misery of their condition with much patience 
and pious courage; none seem to have died 
under their hardships. At length, there was 
achange of Viziers and a change of Sultans. 
After the new Sultan had seen that his nineteen 
brothers had been duly strangled, and two of 
his father’s wives who were expecting to have 
babies had been drowned, and he had seen the 
bodies of them all “lying on splendid carpets,” 
and given orders fora magnificent and expensive 
burial, and had taken possession of his throne 
comfortably, then he had time to look about 
him. This new Sultan Mohammed was not a 
cruel man beyond what he considered abso- 
lutely necessary. A good deal of shuffling of 








the court cards was needful before the affairs 
of the r prisoners looked any brighter. 
Viziers had to be strangled and Pashas to be 
poisoned, and great changes to be made. The 
great people concerned were very far from 
thinking of the prisoners, or of the effect their 
fortunes would have upon them, any more than 
a child treading on an ant-hill thinks of the 
revolution he causes. Each might say— 

These emmets, how little they are in our eyes ! 
Nevertheless, it was so ordered that, when a 
change of dynasty had taken place, the new 
Sultan should one day take an excursion 
down the Bosphorus. The prisoners were 
counselled by their friendly old governor to 
shout with all their voices as the Emperor’s 
boat passed the Tower. The Sultan heard, and 
inquired what it meant ; when one of his atten- 
dants was moved to represent their hard case, 
and it was suggested, that if set at liberty and 
sent home, they might be instrumental in 
counselling the Emperor to make peace. The 
Sultan was struck with the cruel injustice that 
had been committed towards these innocent 
people, and ordered them to be released; but 
that command was not carried out for several 
months, and their hearts grew sick with hope 
deferred. At last orders came that they were 
to attend before the Divan, and after some oppo- 
sition they were admonished of the clemency, 
power, glory and strength of the Sultan ; orders 
were given that they should see the camp and 
all the preparations for war, that they might 
carry a true report to their Emperor in their 
own country, that he might know the utter 
hopelessness of contention; and, finally, they 
were pardoned and ordered to be discharged, 
and they were totravel in the rearof thearmy till 
they reached Hungary. But their sorrows were 
not over: they had no money; and the Chris- 
tian merchants, who seem to have deserved the 
epithet of “Christian dogs,” refused to advance 
them any; and on the threshold of liberty they 
were cruelly liable to relapse into bondage, as 
they could not pay the fees they had promised 
to the old Aga for his friendly offices. But 
for all this, together with their perils and ad- 
ventures before they reached their own land, 
the reader is referred to the work itself. What 
became of all the other members of the Ambas- 
sador’s suite, we are not told; nor of the Am- 
bassador himself, beyond incidental mention 
that he was put to death in prison at Buda. 

The story of Baron Wratislaw may take its 
place beside Silvio Pellico’s ‘ Prigione, —beside 
the story of the imprisonment of the mission- 
aries in the first Burmese War,—in fact, be- 
side any record of captivity and patient heroism 
with which we are acquainted. As a book for 
reading aloud, in a family circle, it will be fas- 
cinating. The spirit breathed throughout is 
noble and chivalrous. It is not often we have 
met with a book that has interested us so 
much. 





BOOKS ON AMERICA. 
A Popular History of the Discovery of America, 
from Columbus to Franklin. By J. G. Kohl. 
Translated by Major R. R. Noel. (Chapman 

& Hall.) . 
Herr Kohl, known in England as the author of 
many agreeable works of travel, made with this 
book his first appearance as an historian, by 
giving a lucid digest of all that is known of his 
subject, on some minor points adding all that is 
surmised about it, with, it may be, a little too 
much stress upon the value of the suppositions. 
The translator has bestowed a certain jaunti- 
ness of air on the style of his es which, 
without being vulgar, sometimes offends against 
the repose of good taste, and impairs the finish 





and character of excellent workmanship. The 
author declares the long-unknown continent to 
have been earliest peopled from the north-west 
by wrecked Asiatics, afterwards receiving some- 
thing like civilization from similarly unfortunate 
Japanese and Chinese—probably the oldest sea- 
faring people on the globe. There is, however, 
he says, no record of any official knowledge of 
America in the annals of either nation—not even 
an obscure legend or tradition of its discovery. 
Knowing how much the Chinese have forgotten 
in matters of daily use and need, as the secrets 
of certain manufacturing processes—wherein 
their history presents to us a curious picture of 
the state of Europe during the dark ages, when 
men only remembered how much more they 
had possessed,—and considering how little is 
known of Japanese history and literature, we 
take this assertion with salt. The impulse of 
progress is, however, the author says, generally 
from the East; an opinion which will find 
more acceptors than the newer idea, that “traces 
of the Pheenicians in America are believed to 
have been discovered by late investigation ; 
and some there are who even assert that this 
people must long have carried on regular com- 
merce with the Antilles and Central America.” 
When Hanno posted up his Periplus in the 
Temple of Kronos, claiming for Carthage the 
glory of the Cape of Storms, he little dreamed 
that men would make his people a present of 
so much more. The mystery of that voyage 
has put a halo round many less well supported 
ideas of discovery, and rash antiquaries have 
given to Phenicia and her proud daughter 
more than even they could grasp at. Super- 
natural and Venetian reticence has been claimed 
for these nations, and theorists think little 
of endowing them with the New World. The 
very fact upon which their peculiar claim 
to be wondrous voyagers rests—1. ¢., the Peri- 
plus above named—if we indeed accept it as 
recording a fact, testifies by its publication 
in the temple against their marvellous secret- 
keeping practice. Some articles, it appears, 
have been found in islands of the Spanish 
Main apparently of Phcenician manufacture: 
admitting them to be truly such, is it not more 
probable that they are relics of lost mariners 
blown westwards over the Atlantic, than marks 
of lasting communication? We know the 
middle centuries of our era, and the Roman 
time also, landed unknown men and women 
by a far more difficult route northwards upon 
the eastern European coasts. “In the time 
when Metellus Celer was proconsul in Gaul, 
there appeared on the coasts of Northern Ger- 
many a number of strange men of a copper- 
brown colour, who were supposed to have come 
from India. They had been shipwrecked at 
the mouths of the Elbe and Weser, and, being 
looked upon as great curiosities, they were sent 
by a German prince as a present to the above- 
named Roman governor.” At later periods 
similar wafts arrived; and there is no time on 
record when the shores of Southern Europe 
and East Africa have not been strewn with 
wrack from the opposite continent, in the shape 
of nuts, trees of unknown growth, carved wea- 
ns, and, it is said, even bodies of dead men. 
f the Romans, who held Britain for four hun- 
dred years, and knew the Faroe Islands, failed 
to find America, why are we to suppose that 
Tyre, Sidon or Carthage learned the great cos- 
mical secret of their time and did not divulge 
it? The Roman poets, indeed, prophesied of 
the secrets of the sea; but the terms of their 
vaticinations show how ignorant they were. 
No Roman foot placed upon American soil 
ever re-trod that of Europe. 
It will be seen from this, that the author has 
a poetic inclination to set back the discovery 
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he treats of. He even treats of the probabilities 
of voyages being made, when only a few dozen 
degrees of longitude intervene. It is clear, 
according to him, that the Greeks were not far 
from the discovery when Pytheas was either at 
Iceland or the Shetland Isles, whichever it was 
he reached. “But Pytheas believed it to be 
impossible to sail any further.” If such was 
his conviction, it is evident that the Pheenicians 
had not published their assumed finding so 
carefully as Hanno had the account of his 
Periplus. The course of discovery and re-dis- 
covery, as nation succeeded nation in command 
of the sea, is well epitomized by our author. 
The singular prophecy of Senecais given, and the 
history of the waftings of the sea. It is strange 
to us how writers on this subject confuse the 
fact, that what the ancients dreamed of, and 
even Columbus sought for and fancied he had 
found, was not a new land altogether, but a 
short route to the ancient kingdoms of India. 
The carvings and other examples of man’s 
handiwork that the ocean brought across offered 
no suggestion to them of a novelty, but of an 
antique. All their prophecies, all their hopes, 
pointed to India—not to America: conse- 
quently, they saw the wafts under this impres- 
sion ; even if they conceived for them so remote 
an origin, and did not rather presume the 
things to be from some African shore to Europe, | 
or vice versd. In condemning this point of the | 
antiquity of Eastern knowledge or surmises of | 
America’s existence, it must never be forgotten | 
that they could not possibly possess that com- | 
plete comprehension of the laws of ocean cur- 
rents and warm rivers of the sea that we have. 
It seems most probable that they knew of | 
nothing beyond the horizon the purple clouds | 
lay upon when the sea beat at their feet. Even 
the audacious Northmen, when they found and | 
peopled Iceland in the ninth century, did not 
for a hundred years learn of the near Green- | 
land: Gunbiorn, the Icelandic Norman, storm- | 
driven, found it and returned. Eric the Red | 
followed, taking with him a number of crows, | 
upon whose instinct for land he relied to } 
| 
| 
| 
| 





guide him. This was an expedient Columbus | 
does not seem to have thought of. Lief, the 
son of Eric, followed Biérn, the son of Heriulf, 
who had sailed to the south-west from Eric’s 
finding, and came upon Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, and, as is believed, in the year 1000, 
the coast of Rhode Island, or Vinland. Excur- 
sions in the same direction continued for three 
centuries, and do not seem to have declined 
until the decline of Greenland itself. In this | 
manner Herr Kohl traces the history of the | 
event, taking the Danish relations as his ground- 
work. He traces also, succinctly, the legends 
of the Welsh, and their Prince Madoc; the 
Portuguese, with their story of the seven glo- 
rious cities founded by seven bishops, who fled 
when Don Roderick was ruined—a legend 
which set Portuguese navigators searching, 
with one success, it is said,—for these seven 
cities were found, and their people anxiously 
demanded if the Moors still held the Peninsula. 
The Frisians and Irish come in with a claim— 
the last with the story of St. Brandon’s Isle. 
The Portuguese had a tale of how, upon 
solitary Corvo, the westernmost of the Azores, 
there stood an equestrian statue upon the 
summit of a mountain—a man seated on a 
horse, and without a covering upon his head; 
one hand rested upon the mane of the steed, 
but the right pointed ever towards the west. 
It is a strange thing, that maps were made 
of the unknown land long before its discovery— 
the name of Antillia bestowed upon a large 
island, and Brasil upon another, originating 
the existing titles. Marco Polo endeavoured 
to solve the problem by taking India in the 
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rear, so to speak: the maps published from his 
account led Columbus to judge as he did; he 
sailed north-westwardly to Iceland, and to the 
south-west to the Canaries. 

The progress of the search of Columbus, his 
return and repeated voyages, are in this book 
pleasantly related, together with his whole story 
till death came in 1506, 

Thus we proceed through a digest of the 
course of discovery which gradually opened the 
New World to the Old. Each navigator and 
conqueror has his share of discourse; so that 
no book with which we are acquainted gives 
anything like so condensed, so clear and so 
interesting a history of the events as they arose. 


A Sketch of the History of the United States 
from Independence to Secession. By J. M. 
Ludlow. To which is added, The Struggle 
for Kansas. By Thomas Hughes. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 

In Mr. Ludlow’s eyes, a New York abolitionist 

must of necessity be in the right, and a Caro- 

linian slave-owner in the wrong. With his anta- 
gonism to slavery we heartily sympathize ; but the 
indignation that makes him compassionate in 
one direction ought not to render him vindic- 
tive in another. There has already been too 
much intemperance on the subject of negro 
slavery. Had abolitionists considerately used 
persuasion instead of taunts, the language of 
generous confidence instead of insolent defiance, 
the fetters would most probably long ere this 
have been knocked from the limbs of thou- 
sands. They are the slave’s best friends who 


| counsel moderation to the two contending par- 


ties in the American States. Of course, in the 
heat of the battle to be wholly calm, logical 


|and unruffled by passion, is for an American 


an impossibility; but Englishmen, who watch 
the contest from afar, have no excuse for exas- 
perating the feelings of the belligerents. Mr. 
Ludlow disposes of all who, like Mr. Spence, 
argue for a constitutional right of secession by 
stigmatizing them as either fools or rogues: 
“Nothing but blind prejudice or sheer dis- 
honesty can make secession anything else than 
an open and positive violation of the constitu- 
tion.” Surely this is not the temper in which 
a gentleman of education should enter on the 
grave and noble task of instructing his social 
inferiors. With similar declamatory vehe- 
mence, that reminds us of days when we 
belonged to a schoolboys’ debating club, Mr. 
Ludlow first calls John Brown “a noble mad- 
man,” and then describes him as “righteous, 
God-fearing, utterly self-devoted,—the choicest 
model, I take it, of Christian chivalry that has 
been seen in these days.” A madman must be 
a noble madman indeed, if, notwithstanding 
insanity, he is such an exemplar of divine 
excellence. The “noble madman’s” attempt 
to bring about a domestic reform by force 
of arms, under circumstances that precluded 
the faintest chance of success, Mr. Ludlow 
glosses over as the expedition of “an old par- 
tisan chief, with twenty-one followers, seeking 
apparently nothing more than to facilitate the 
escape on a large seale of Southern slaves.” This 
way of dealing with John Brown’s own admis- 
sions as to his undertakings is a fair specimen 
of Mr. Ludlow’s fidelity. In the same spirit, 
although he enumerates the elements of dis- 
cord which the South has contributed to the 
existing strife, he is either altogether silent 
on the provocations of the North, or passes 
lightly over them as matters of no impor- 
tance. The mischief done by the Abolition 
party does not receive one word of censure. 
Hinton Helper’s incendiary publication is ad- 
mitted to be “extreme and violent indeed” ; 
but its abominable propositions for the whole- 





sale spoliation of Southern planters are not 
thought worthy of mention in a catalogue 
of the causes that immediately contributed to 
the rupture of the Union. The concluding lec- 
ture, by Mr. Thomas Hughes, on ‘The Struggle 
for Kansas, is more moderate and enlight- 
ened than the preceding addresses, and it ig 
skilfully dressed up with anecdotes cut from 
the letters of special correspondents. Far from 
sharing in Mr. Ludlow’s excessive admiration 
of John Brown, Mr. Hughes honestly expresses 
a doubt as to the character of at least one part 
of the old man’s career. Speaking of a noc- 
turnal raid and a Lynch-law execution that 
were countenanced by the crazed enthusiast, 
the lecturer says—“It may have been a wise 
and necessary act, but it will take a great deal 
to justify night-attacks and shooting men after 
drum-head courts-martial.” 


European Settlements on the West Coast of 
Africa; with Remarks on the Slave-Trade 
and the Supply of Cotton. By Capt. J. F, 
Napier Hewett. (Chapman & Hall) 

MERELY to say that Capt. Hewett’s literary 
qualifications are slight, is to extend the lan- 
guage of mercy to the innumerable defects 
of grammar and logic that disfigure his pages, 
His contribution to the common stock of in- 
formation about the Slave Trade and the Supply 
of Cotton is, moreover, infinitesimal; and his 
personal gossip about a certain late Colonial 
Governor is certainly not in accordance with 
good taste or generous feeling. Still, Capt. 
Hewett is not without his good points. He 
gossips abundantly and without caution; and 
as he is an observant and shrewd man, not 
altogether devoid of humour, his communi- 
cations are occasionally pungent enough to 
relieve the tedium of a dull half-hour. The 
outward voyage from Plymouth to the African 
coast is well described, the principal passengers 
on the mail-steamer Forerunner being brought 
out in strong contrast to one another. Amongst 
them was “a black gentleman of fortune,” the 
son of a wealthy black merchant at Sierra 
Leone, who, on the strength of distinguished 
introductions into English society, played the 
role of “ebon dandy” to the infinite amusement 
of his companions. “He had been lionized 
at Exeter Hall, and presented to the Queen; 
which last-named honour caused him to pride 
himself on his courtly manner and experi- 
ence, and he would, in negro patois, ludicrously 
mixed with affectation, reprove any breach of 
etiquette he observed committed by any of the 
less sophisticated passengers. His habits and 
ideas were only comparable to those of an ambi- 
tious boa-constrictor aspiring to create a sensa- 
tion. He gorged to repletion, and slept all day, 
awaking only for the next meal, when he would 
change his splendid attire, and re-appear with 
startling effect, like a perambulating rainbow 
surmounted by a black thunder-cloud.” On 
arriving at Sierra Leone, this highly-refined 
negro did not go on shore until he had arrayed 
himself in “a full-dress evening suit.” 

A more agreeable and scarcely less amusing 
inmate of the vessel was a “ Palm-oil Doctor,” 
—i.e. a member of the medical profession who 
had acted as surgeon on board a ship trading 
in palm-oil. Having mastered the arcana of 
palm-oil commerce, this gentleman had esta- 
blished himself at the mouth of the Bonny and 
Calabar Rivers as agent for a Liverpool house, 
and had for some time confined his exercise of 
the healing art to the highest personages of the 
native tribes, his best patient being the King of 
Bonny. From Capt. Hewett’s account, it appears 
that His Majesty of Bonny is a terrible scoun- 
drel, with no nobler propensity than a passion 
for rum, in honour of which gentle beverage he 
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ordinarily dispenses justice to his loyal subjects 
from the top of a rum-cask. “ With this con- 
yivial potentate,” observes the narrator, “the 
Palm-oil Doctor was an immense favourite ; 
and as, whenever his sable highness or any of 
his numerous wives were indisposed, he was 
called upon to render his professional assist- 
ance, he became court-physician, receiving for 
each visit—the only occasions on which he 
went ashore—about 75/.; and his popularity, 
he anticipated, would increase, for he was now 
earrying with him a photographic apparatus 
with which to ‘astonish the natives.”” It does 
not appear that the Autocrat of the Eboes 
displays corresponding liberality to his poet- 
laureate. That he can reward his physician so 
munificently is due to his intercourse, some 
years since, with slave-dealers, to whom he 
periodically made large consignments of “the 
flesh and blood of his people.’ 

Of life at a palm-oil station, Capt. Hewett 
received a sufficiently depressing account from 
his fellow-passenger :— 

‘During this portion of the voyage, I gleaned 
from the ‘ Palm-oil doctor’ some idea of ‘ Life in a 
Palm-oil River.’ These palm-oil agents reside ever 
on board the receiving hulks, frem whence they 
enjoy the lovely view of a broad muddy river, 
flowing silently and sluggishly along among slimy 
mangrove swamps, and of an expanse of country, 
the never-changing face of which, overhung with 
yellow mephitic vapour, is perfectly flat, level 
with the water, -and covered with bush, the 
vegetable deposits from which, decaying and fes- 
tering in the damp and sweltering under the 
influence of a tropic sun, emit at night an in- 
tolerable miasma. So deadly is the climate they 
dare seldom venture ashore, and the only excite- 
ment they ever experience is to watch for alli- 
gators floating lazily along the stream; to emulate 
with one another which shall first collect a cargo; 
to scrutinize the shore through their telescopes, 
and when a canoe is seen putting off, to specu- 
late whether it contains palm oil, which drops 
in thus slowly by gallons and puncheons,—each 
one, whether it is bound for his hulk or that of 
a rival ; the anxious hope as it approaches, and 
the corresponding disappointment when it is seen 
dodging off to a neighbour’s hulk. Or, when socially 
inclined, the excitement consists in visiting each 
hulk at night, and instead of entering by the usual 
mode, to scramble in at the cabin windows, and 
pulling the occupant from his berth, compel him, 
willing or unwilling, to produce strong water, and 
make a night of it. Who can wonder that these 
wretched exiles, wearied with ennui, and depressed 
by their solitary existence and the influence of the 
horrid climate, should have recourse to artificial 
stimulants, in order to support their spirits? And 
who does not marvel that men can be found, who, 
even in the hope of acquiring a fortune in three 
years, if they live so long,—‘ but there’s the rub,’— 
will undertake such a business? for if they live 
through the term, which they seldom do, though 
they return home with ample means, yet their 
broken health renders miserable the remainder of 
their existence.” 

The garrison at Sierra Leone consisted of a 
company from each of the West Indiaregiments ; 
and the morning after his arrival, Capt. Hewett 
heard the liberated Africans, who, for the chief 
part, compose these corps, answer the roll-call. 
Amongst the names to which the sable warriors 
responded, were Arthur Wellesley, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, John Churchill, Inigo Jones, 
Charles Dickens, Roger de Coverley, Peel, 
Airy, Wetherall. On inquiry, the stranger 
was informed that when liberated slaves enlisted 
it was the custom for the superintending officers 
to give them new names. Thus the appellation 
of a new recruit depended on the whim or 
taste of the superintendent on duty. If he 
happened to be a student of English classics, he 
would probably take the name of a hero famous 
in romantic fiction; but if, as was most fre- 





quently the case, his sympathies were con- 
tracted to the limits of matters strictly profes- 
sional, he would make a selection from names 
eminent at the Horse Guards and the War 
Office. Indeed, the number of Wellingtons and 
Somersets in the West Indian regiments be- 
came so prodigiously out of proportion to names 
less illustrious, that “the authorities wrote to 
request the officers would in future invest men 
with common names only.” 

Repeatedly in his notes Capt. Hewett assumes 
the tone of a moralist, and paints the ill con- 
sequences of adding the evils of dissipation to 
those of climate. Certainly the ways taken by 
the good people of Bathurst to enjoy them- 
selves are alike removed from the paths of 
pleasantness and prudence :— 


“The other amusements consist in pic-nics to 
the Oyster Creek, and occasional balls; but the 
people, instead of being content with one night’s 
dissipation, prolong the festivities over the space of 
several days, until everybody is thoroughly wearied 
and satiated. Thus, at a ball given by the militia 
to the garrison, the partakers danced till daylight, 
and straightway proceeded to the mess, where 
a champagne breakfast was served; they then 
formed a pic-nic at the Oyster Creek, returning 
from which most of the revellers found a temporary 
bed on the sand. A round of champagne break- 
fasts, lunches, dinners and dances from house to 
house, was kept up for nearly a week, at the end 
of which time almost everybody was ill, and 
thoroughly blasé; and when the bacchanalians 
recovered from the various indispositions arising 
from the effects of their potations, few of them 
could tell where they had been, or what they had 
been doing during the last days of their debauch. 
Here, as at Sierra Leone and most tropical climates, 
the habit of ‘dramming’ prevails to a very great 
extent, so much so, that at whatever hour you enter 
another man’s house, even if you lounge in from 
next door, or if you go on business, the first ques- 
tion is, ‘What will you have to drink?’ and it is 
almost regarded as an insult not to accept the invi- 
tation. Thus, if a man visits several of his friends 
one after another, he, if unused, becomes plenis 
Bacchi—hence the ‘ climate.’” 


Is “plenis Bacchi” a compositor’s error, 
Capt. Hewett ? 





An Account of the Cruise of the St. George on the 
North American and West Indian Station, 


during the Years 1861-1862. 

Dennys. (Saunders, Otley’ & Co.) 
THERE was not much in the last cruise of the 
St. George to task the narrative powers of Mr. 
Dennys, her assistant-paymaster. Prince Alfred 
was on board, in his capacity as midshipman, 
and his receptions are elaborately commemo- 
rated, often by quotations, of the usual texture, 
from the local newspapers. Among the few 
observations Mr. Dennys has to make, we find 
one on the high state of cultivation in Barba- 
does: “Sugar-cane plantations burst into view 
at every opening between the houses on the 
roads leading to the capital. But the mills,” he 
says, “are old-fashioned and clumsy.” He re- 
peats the old story: “‘ There is no intermixture 
between the whites and blacks, and the latter 
are never admitted into white society,’—a state- 
ment immediately afterwards qualified. At St. 
Vinceyt the white dancers in the public ball- 
room snubbed the darker dancers—graduating 
from sepia to ebony,—but at Martinique the 
negroes held their revels unabashed, that terri- 
tory being less progressive than its neighbours. 
Indeed,— 

“There are queer stories told of the remnants of 
old Carib superstitions still lurking amongst the 
‘dark ones’ of these islands. In Barbadoes, and 
some others, there are no descendants from the 
aboriginal inhabitants now living, but the fugitive 
blacks who sought refuge in Martinique intermar- 


By N. B. 





ried with the Caribs whom they found in possessi 
and therefore possess many distinctive peculiarities 
from the negroes of the other islands.” 

In the Bermudas, the narrator relieves him- 
self of a communication on the monotony of 
local life :— 

“The society one meets (or rather their uniform) 
is not cheering—blue and gold buttons, red and 
ditto, and yellow turned up with burnt sienna being 
the prevailing colours. When you land, the first 
person you meet is, ten to one, a sentry; a few 
steps further on the cheerful rig of a convict comes 
in sight, closely followed, of course, by his guard, 
and so they succeed each other: convict, soldier 
and guard—soldier, guard and convict, till the eye, 
wearied by the constant repetition of the same dress, 
seeks in vain for a civilian to break the monotony 
of colour by some variety.” 


The convicts, he says, look far from miser- 
able :— 

‘There is an easy sort of style about them, not- 
withstanding the imposing array of soldiers and 
guards, which but ill accords with our home ideas 
of the convicted felon. They criticize you aloud as 
you pass, and will, if permitted, enter into con- 
versation with you in a way which suggests the 
unpleasant idea that they could master one if they 
chose, only they do not happen to at that precise 
moment. They generally have rings, guns, and 
other knicknacks for sale, made of stalactite, and, 
although strict orders are in force prohibiting this 
traffic, contrive to drive a pretty lucrative trade in 
these matters. Still, I believe, in spite of this appa- 
rent freedom of action, the regulations are suffi- 
ciently stringent to render any chance of escape 
hopeless.” 


At Halifax, there was variety, but of a ques- 
tionable nature :— 

“The town presents a curious appearance to any 
one fresh from England; nearly all the houses 
being built of wood, or at least those lining the 
waterside. The churches rising upwards here and 
there, being, for the most part, of the same material, 
painted white, spires included, look like models 
constructed of cardboard. Of course such buildings 
are highly inflammable, and fires are of nightl 
occurrence. They have a well-organized fire bri- 
gade, which is always ready at a moment’s notice, 
but, unfortunately, seems generally to suffer from 
a want of water when its services are most needed, 
and thus wastes a vast amount of zeal to no purpose, 
It is a favourite ‘lark’ with fast young men to raise 
a cry of fire in the streets, and as the bells of every 
church in the neighbourhood are set ringing on 
such an alarm, and the inhabitants rush about in 
a state of terror and nudity, which do not contri- 
bute by any means to the aid of the brigade, a 
pretty good commotion may be easily caused in 
this manner.” 

The officers of the St. George, perhaps, may 
find the narrative of Mr. Dennys readable ; but 
it is of little general interest. 





An Introduction to the Old Testament, Critical, 
Historical and Theological ; containing @ 
Description of the most Important Questions 
belonging to the several Books. By 8S. David- 
son, D.D. Vol. I. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Ir any fresh proof were needed of the power- 

lessness of proceedings in ecclesiastical courts 

—and indeed of persecution in any of the 

various forms it assumes — to restrain free- 

dom of thought and utterance, it would be 
amply supplied by the case of Dr. Davidson. 

Few in the present day have been subjected to 

heavier penalties on account of their opinions ; 

yet, after having been deposed from an honour- 
able position, deprived of his income, severed 
from friends, and debarred by the stigma fas- 
tened upon him from continuing*in his profes- 
sion, he is now so far from recanting, that he 
re-asserts and even goes beyond the sentiments 
which drew down upon him all the displeasure 
and consequent suffering he has had to endure 
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Additional study and further reflection have 
driven him to conclusions far in advance of 
those broached in his unfortunate second volume 
of Horne’s ‘Introduction,’ which, he hopes, will 
soon be superseded by the present work. He 
wishes his opinions to be quoted from this 
‘Introduction, and looks forward with confi- 
dence to their general adoption. If the severe 
hardship he has experienced has had any effect 
at all on his views, it has provoked him to still 
greater freedom in forming them, and increased 
boldness in avowing them. Indeed, it may be 
uestioned whether, considering the important 
changes they have undergone in the compara- 
tively short interval between his two publica- 
tions, a less positive tone might not have been 
more appropriate. At any rate, it is quite clear 
from this, as well as other recent instances, that 
men in the present day will both think for 
themselves and give utterance to their convic- 
tions, be the consequences what they may. 

The volume before us is the first of three 
volumes, which, as far as at present appears, 
will be more limited in scope, but fuller in de- 
tail, than the former one to which reference has 
been made. That consisted of three parts,—the 
criticism of the text, remarks on the interpre- 
tation of Scripture in general, and an Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament. It is only the 
last of these three divisions which is here taken 
in hand; and this, instead of occupying some- 
what more than a third of a volume, extends 
over three entire volumes. Compared with the 
author’s ‘Introduction to the New Testament, 
the present work is less varied in its topics, 
and more exclusively devoted to the discussion 
of disputed points. Perhaps this difference of 
treatment is a necessary result of the difference 
of subject in the two cases. Whether or not, 
we think it will be regretted by the general 
student who wishes for information of a literary 
character with regard to the Old Testament as 
a collection of ancient writings, and would fain 
avoid the thorny path of theological contro- 
versy. It appears to us that Dr. Davidson's 
‘Introduction’ contains a much larger amount 
of exposition than is customary or desirable in 
such works. He tells us his only ambition is 
to be an expositor of Scripture; and he is, no 
doubt, correct in saying that the majority of 
readers of the Bible are far from correctly 
understanding it in all its bearings. Still, we 
think a Commentary rather than an Introduc- 
tion is the proper place for exposition. It is 
not easy to gather from the present volume what 
is the precise meaning of the epithets “ cri- 
tical” and “historical” in the title-page. On 
the subject of textual criticism, we find literally 
nothing; and on the external history of the 
different books which form the Old Testament, 
next to nothing. It is the composition and 
contents of the books to which the author 
devotes his chief attention. The various ques- 
tions arising out of these, including the recon- 
ciliation of the facts of science with the state- 
ments of Scripture, are discussed with a degree 
of freedom, ability and learning not often found 
together in connexion with such subjects, at 
least in this country. Whatever may be thought 
as to the soundness or otherwise of Dr. David- 
son’s opinions—on which it is not for us to 
say anything,—he may fairly claim the credit 
of having investigated extensively, meditated 
deeply and spoken out honestly. The conclu- 
sions at which he has arrived are neither the 
hasty assumptions of a smatterer nor the one- 
sided views of a prejudiced partisan, but the 
matured judgments of a vigorous, well-stored 
and unbiassed mind, anxious only to ascertain 
and declare the truth. 





| 





Mamecestre: being Chapters from the Early 
recorded History-of the Barony, the Lordship 
or Manor, the Vill, Borough or Town of 
Manchester. Edited by John Harland. 
Vol. II. (Printed for the Chetham Society.) 

Mr. Harland’s second volume, consisting of 
copies and translations of ancient charters, 
transfers, surveys and “extents of manors” 
connected with Manchester and its vicinity, is 
mostly addressed to dwellers in that locality ; 
though the general reader may find some in- 
terest in it, too. 

Undoubtedly, the most interesting portion 
of this work is that which refers to the family 
of De La Warr, or Delaware, as it is now written. 
The present Earl Delaware is one of the few 
peers who can trace a descent from a peer of 
the period of the Conqueror’s son, Henry the 
First. The descent is through females, but 
thereby is no disparagement ;—that presents 
itself when we come upon a would-be murderer 
in the line. The possessions of the De Gresleys 
was carried by marriage to the De La Warrs, 
in the fourteenth century, and from them it 
passed, by marriage of another heiress, with the 
title, to the Wests, in the fifteenth century. 
This line is yet unbroken. Mr. Harland says 
nothing of the Wests, and not a great deal of 
their predecessors. Both families were of a rare 
fighting quality, but there was a scholar or two 
among them besides. The second Lord De La 
Warr, Roger, was one of the Knights to whom 
John, King of France, surrendered at Poictiers. 
The two next Lords were his sons. The elder, 
John, one of our great captains in Gascony, 
married the daughter of that Robert who, after 
being butler to Thomas Plantagenet, Earl of 
Lancaster, was raised to be his confidential 
secretary, was further elevated to the peerage, 
as Baron de Holland, and was illegally, but 
deservedly, beheaded by some indignant, but 
highly worthy, persons, for betraying that 
princely rebel in his utmost need. The younger 
brother and heir of John was the priest Thomas, 
who feunded the College at Manchester; and 
passed over the estates to his half-sister, Joan, 
wife of Thomas, Baron West, whose son Regi- 
nald became Lord De La Warr. 

The Wests, like the family from whom they 
had the good luck to obtain such a bonny wife 
and heiress as Joan, were of the fighting order 
too. The great-grandmother of Reginald was 
an impetuously pious woman, who, at her death, 
left 18/. 10s., for four thousand four hundred 
masses to be said and sung, especially for the 
souls of herself and husband, and generally 
for those of all the faithful, “in the most haste 
that might be within fourteen nights next after 
her decease.” The pious old lady, probably, 
smiled at the thought how her bequest would 
put the lusty priest at Christchurch Priory 
out of breath. 

Reginald West, first Lord De La Warr of 
that family, was a hero in heroic times. When 
his sword was not gleaming in every fight, he 
was making humble pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land, with such a glittering retinue to follow 
the “miserable sinner” as to remind one of 
Gideon, who, with a dozen serving-men at his 
back, pleaded his low and destitute condition. 
The Wests loved bravery of apparel as ‘Well as 
ofsoul. They fought for Lancaster in the very 
best made armour of the day; and when Henry 
the Eighth sent his sister Mary to espouse the 
French King, Louis the Twelfth, at Abbeville, 
there was not an English Baron in the bride’s 
suite better horsed, better dressed, or more 
buoyant of spirit than Thomas West, Lord 
De La Warr. The French had heard of him at 
Therouenne and Tournay, and at the Battle of 
the Spurs, and of his son too, his successor, 





whose effigy you may now see in the parish 
church of Worthing, at Broadwater, where the 
bust has been retouched by the gentle and 
graceful hand of Walpole’s friend, Anne Damer, 

It is here that the blot falls on the De La 
Warr scutcheon. The Lord who lies at Broad- 
water, being without direct male heirs, brought 
up his nephew William as the successor to his 
uncle, in honours and estate, with legal security 
that he should not be disturbed. Like wicked 
nephews so circumstanced, William became 
impatient to reach his inheritance, and, in 
order to get the quicker at it, he attempted, 
but failed, to carry his uncle off by poison. 
On complaint alleged, Parliament disinherited 
the offender, but subsequently restored him in 
blood, and he became Baron De La Warr, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, by writ of summons. It 
was his grandson, and second successor, who 
was constituted by James the First “Captain 
General of all the colonies then planted or to 
be planted in Virginia,” who built Charlestown, 
in honour of the Prince, and gave his own name 
to the State of Delaware. 

From father to son, these Barons continued 
increasing in- wealth till the accession of George 
the Third, when increase of both rank and 
fortune came upon them. Under that King, 
John West, sixth baron, was in his mature age 
created an Earl, in 1761. His wife was the 
very celebrated and vigorous lady who, with 
the Countess of Burlington, headed the 
Faustina party at the Opera against the faction 
which supported Cuzzoni. The Earl was a 
soldier more about court than field, and is 
chiefly remarkable for having personated at a 
masquerade Queen Elizabeth’s porter, after the 
picture which is now hanging at Hampton 
Court. It was his own porter who terrified all 
London, in 1751, by foretelling the earthquake 
which did not take place. One phase of my 
Lord’s wonderfully good fortune is indicated in 
a letter of Mrs. Delany’s, in 1744:—“I went 
last Saturday morning with the Duchess of 
Leeds to see Mrs. Waters, a very ingenious, 
obliging woman, a worthy daughter of a 
very unworthy mother (Lady A.), of whom we 


have heard many cruel stories; and as she . 


lived, so she dies; for she has. settled all her 
fortune from her daughter upon my Lord 
Delawarr and his family.” No more singular 
contrast can be imagined than that between 
the fighting De La Warrs of the early period 
treated of by Mr. Harland, and the philander- 
ing lords of the Georgian era. Accession of 
fortune rendered the last Baron a point de 
mire for ambitious young ladies, and even 
some oldones. Seven years subsequent to the 
acquisition of the above ill-gotten legacy, Lord 
Delaware, then a widower, was thought to be 
looking out for a wife. The world of fashion 
was in a flutter. Matrons breathed with 
delicious difficulty when they observed him 
“friendly and obliging” to their daughters. If 
he should propose! If he should, there was a 
general prepared consent, in consideration of 
his wealth, rank and influence, to accept him, 
in spite of his own perplexing daughters, 
his age, his rather coarse manners, and the 
memory, at least, of a not “‘very sober” life, 
A widow beat all competitors, and in 1744, 
Anne Thornecroft, the Dowager Lady Aber- 
gavenny, became, for four years, Baroness De- 
laware. When the Earl’s coronet descended 
on the widower’s hitherto baronial brow, the 
now old beau was reluctant to sell himself 
cheaply. Walpole has a paragraph, more fitted 
for his famous private Journal than his pub- 
lished Letters, in which he alludes to the newly- 
created Earl negotiating his coronet in the City, 
and confidently expecting a wife willing to = 
chase the dignity of Countess for 50,000/. The 
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Earl found no bidder; and in 1766, he left all 
he could not take with him to his son and 
successor, John, a man who wrote rhymes for 
common-place books, and was welcome at 
parties, because of his drollery; and who, in 
spite of his sire’s wealth, seems to have died 
so poor that George the Third conferred 1,0001. 
a-year upon his really sorrowing widow. 

“The romance of this family has not, however, 
altogether died out. We have noticed, above, 
the summoning to Parliament of the nephew 
who had attempted to poison his uncle. That 
uncle was the last Baron under the old patent ; 
and in the descendants and representatives of his 
niece, sole heiress of the De La Warrs and the 
Wests, those baronies are vested. The writ of 
summons to the wicked and impatient nephew, 
in the time of Elizabeth, created a new barony ; 
and the subsequent decision of the Lords, in 
1597, by which his son acquired the precedency 
of the ancient barony, is considered to be con- 
trary to law and fact. No enrolment of the 

tent of the new barony limited to William 

est and his heirs male has ever been dis- 
covered; but, says Sir Harris Nicolas, “ Even if 
nopatent were granted of the barony in 1569-70, 
the present Earl is Baron De La Warr, under 
the writ of summons of the 13th Eliz., he being 
heir general as well as heir male of William 
West, to whom that writ was addressed. If 
ever it should happen that the heir general is 
not the heir male of the said William, a ques- 
tion of great difficulty will probably arise on 
the succession of the barony.” 
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Gl’ Ingannati. The Deceived: a Comedy, per- 
formed at Sienna in 1531, &e. By T. L. Peacock. 
—The translator has proceeded upon a mistake. 
It is a version of an old Italian comedy, called 
‘GY Ingannati,’ the plot of which somewhat resem- 
bles that of Shakspeare’s ‘ Twelfth Night’; and on 
p. 9 of his Preface the Angliciser tells us that both 
the ‘Ingannati’ and the ‘Inganni’ “have re- 
mained undiscovered by Shakspearian critics.” The 
fact, however, is, that during the last twenty or 
five-and-twenty years they have been repeatedly 
referred to and quoted by the editors of Shak- 
speare. In 1831 the author of ‘The History of 
English Dramatic Poetry’ first called attention to 
the new and important fact that ‘Twelfth Night’ 
had been performed at the Temple feast in Febru- 
ary, 1602. The memorandum in a private diary 
which he cited mentioned the Italian comedy called 
‘ Inganni,’ and he expressed his hope that it would 
soon be discovered. It was discovered in 1839 by 
the same individual; and he printed not only the 
“argument” of the comedy, but various transla- 
tions from it, to show its connexion with Shak- 
speare’s production. In 1845 the ‘ Ingannati,’ 
another Italian comedy of the same school, was 
brought to light, and was duly examined and dis- 
serted upon, because it, too, contained some fea- 
tures of resemblance to ‘ Twelfth Night.’ It was 
at about the same period that the Shakespeare 
Society had literal translations made of both the 
‘Inganni’ and ‘ Ingannati,’ with a view to their 
publication; and they would have been printed 
but for the premature termination of the Society, 
owing chiefly to the sudden death of its printer. 
We mention these facts merely because they were 
obviously unknown to Mr. Peacock, who has treated 
the ‘Ingannati’ in the little volume before us as if 
he had been the first to direct attention to both the 
Italian comedies. This is the mistake on which 
he has proceeded ; but still thanks are due to him 
for the pains he has taken with the subject and for 
the accuracy of his versions. We wish, however, 
that he had rendered the whole of the play into our 
language, instead of abridging some portions in a 
narrative form. Other people might then, possibly, 
have discovered passages reminding them of our 
_ dramatist which may have escaped Mr. 

eacock. 


Hearths and Watchfires. By Capt. Colomb, R.A. 





3 vols. (Newby.)—We beg to announce for the 
benefit of all the young ladies in Her Majesty’s 
dominions that here is a novel made on purpose to 
suit them! It is a novel where all the heroes are 
“‘among the angels and the milingtary,” as one of 
Mr. Dickens’s young ladies so touchingly phrases 
it. It is a novel written by a real officer, who 
knows all about barrack life, and the way that 
soldiers live, and move, and amuse themselves,— 
what they talk about, and what they do. Oh, 
young ladies, beware, beware!—for though there 
certainly may be one St. Vincent in a regiment, 
yet, if Capt. Colomb may be trusted, the number 
of bad, idle, profligate, plotting villains exceeds all 
those who inhabit Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels put 
together! It is to be hoped that the favoured 
regiment selected by Capt. Colomb, R.A. as the 
subject of his story may not be an average specimen 


| of the British army. The amount of gambling, 


cheating and swindling, which darkens as the story 
proceeds into conspiracy, slow poisoning, forgery, 
murder, bigamy, and other coincidences, is enough 
to furnish forth half-a-dozen sensation novels; and 
if either legal or poetical justice had befallen the 
parties, there would have been a general gaol deli- 
very and grand execution by way of final tableau. 
There are scenes in the Crimean War which seem 
personal experiences, but they are quite tame to 
the mysteries of iniquity going on in other parts of 
the book. The style and dialogue are spirited, 
without being remarkable for elegance; and the 
story is decidedly exciting and complicated: the 
catastrophe is violent, and the happiness that the 
deserving characters gather up out of the wreck 
has in it a painful element of the accidental, 
amounting almost to a suspension of the laws of 
nature to bring it about. The web of plot and 
conspiracy is too intricate for narration, and has too 
many ramifications to be followed, except by a very 
resolute reader ; but the main thread consists of the 
loves of the beautiful and perfect Alice De Clare 
and the gallant St. Vincent, who rescues her from a 
ferocious mad bull, and falls in love with her of 
course. The young lady is not obdurate, far from 
it ; indeed, she melts under very gentle heat: father 
and mother are alike favourable, and there is 
absolutely no obstacle to their happiness, when—a 
fiend in a human form intervenes!—forged letters, 
false documents, swindling, slow poison, and horrors 
too numerous to mention are brought to bear, and 
are all but successful. Indeed, the author allows 
matters to proceed to such extremities that hope 
dies in the reader’s bosom, for the setting all 
right again would require little less than a 
miracle. If any of our readers want a novel about 
villains, here it is for them. As a work of art and 
literature, the novel will stand no criticism ; but it 
is aes readable as many written with more preten- 
sions to be pictures of life and human nature. 

The Last Days of a Bachelor: an Autobiography. 
By James M‘Gregor Allan. 2 vols. (Newby.)— 
There is much sound sense and good feeling in this 
rhapsodical work. It is not a regular story, but 
rather an extravaganza, with a good deal of heavy 
wit and forced pleasantry, but also with a vein of 
serious thought redeeming it. The “Club of 
Confirmed Bachelors ” has recently lost its brightest 
ornament, in the person of Lothario Lovemall, 
Esq., who has offered, been accepted, and become 
engaged to Miss Paragon, to whom he is to be 
married in three months; these three months he 
spends in writing down his thoughts, feelings and 
experiences. There is an air of unreality about the 
whole work which disfigures it; but the author has 
talent and is capable of writing much better things. 
There is a sentimentality in some of the remini- 
scences which is unpleasant, and a too palpable imi- 
tation of the manner of Balzac and Alphonse Karr, 
when the author might be himself and supply his 
own method with great advantage. He has a 
tendency to being flippant,—of all faults the one 
that most surely alienates a reader’s sympathy. 
Considering how often Mr. Lovemall falls in love 
and proposes and is refused, as well as the instances 
in which he ought to propose and does not, his escapes 
from matrimonial happiness have been narrow and 
numerous, whilst his dread of being married at last 
seems rather due to the lady in the case than to 


the state itself. ‘The Last Days of a Bacheler’ is 





a rambling, readable, lively book, and will be wel- 
come for sea-side reading. 

The Haunted Castle. By M. and R. Meehan. 
(Ward & Lock.)—“In presenting this volume to 
the public,” says the Preface, ‘‘it may be as well 
to state that it was written for the writers’ own 
amusement, but being pressed by their friends to 
publish it, they at last yielded to the request.” If 
the friends had never asked, or if the authors had 
never consented, there would have been one volume 
of nonsense less in the world, and we should have 
been saved from the disagreeable necessity of spoil- 
ing the innocent amusement of the writers. It 
was quite permissible for them to write anything 
they pleased ; but to put forth a thick volume of 
Minerva-press nonsense, calculated to promote 
softening of the brain in all who read it, is beyond 
the limits within which amusement should be 
pursued. The story is foolish, and the style is 
weak ; it is well enough for amateurs, but it cannot. 
pass muster in print—the writers are not qualified 
practitioners in the art of novel-writing. 

Our Domestic Animals in Health and in Disease. 
Second Division. By John Gamgee. (Edinburgh, 
Jack.)—This division of a work-already praised in 
our columns refers to the organs of circulation and 
respiration in our domestic animals, The heart 
and lungs, their office and structure, as respec- 
tively performed and exhibited in health and in 
disease, are elaborately described, with the aid of 
specially observed cases and frequent drawings and 
engravings. The book maintains its character as. 
a well-written record and repertory of information, 
useful not only to the veterinary profession, but to 
the flock-master and. cattle-feeder. The former 
especially, excited now by unwonted fear of con- 
tagious disorders, will welcome a book which 
speaks with energy and reason on the maxim that 
prevention is better than cure. 

Pictures from Foreign Lands, designed for Home. 
Vol. I. On the Road—[Bilder aus der Fremde, fiir 
die Heimath gezeichnet. Erster Band, Unterwegs]. 
Von Lothar Bucher. (Berlin, Gerschel.)—France- 
and Turkey yield the chief pictures from foreign 
lands, which Herr Bucher has painted for home 
patrons. Our own Isle of Wight and county of 
Kent have furnished him with some sketches, the 
best of which is a rough but pleasant outline of 
Canterbury. As the author announces a second 
volume, which is to contain political, critical and 
descriptive matter, referring especially to London, 
we defer further comment or description till his 
work is completed and before us. 

The four following works are headed “Cam- 
bridge School and College Text-Books ”:— 

Elementary Statics. By Harvey Goodwin, D.D., 
Dean of Ely. (Deighton & Co.)—A very neat and 
useful treatise. The higher mathematical parts are 
mostly in an appendix chapter of problems. This 
is ‘‘not a mere reprint, but may be regarded as a 
new and modified edition ” of the author’s previous 
treatise on the same subject. 

El tary Dy u By Harvey Goodwin, 
D.D., Dean of Ely. (Deighton & Co.)—A work 
of the same character as the last. Useful historical 
information is added. 

Arithmetic. By A. Wrigley, M.A. (Deighton 
& Co.)—There is much explanation in this book, 
but not enough. We are told, for instance, that 
the rule for the square root can only be explained 
clearly and readily by the aid of algebra, which we 
do not admit. 

Elementary Trigonometry. By T. P. Hudson, 
M.A. (Deighton & Co.)—A very neat treatise, 
with copious examples. 

The Timekeeper in the Sky: a Series of Historical 
and Chronological Diagrams, from the Creation to 
the Year of our Lord 1861, (Stanford.)—The events 
are arranged in a circle: and by some fancy which 
we do not understand,—for the explanation given 
is very mystical,—the hours of the clock are put 
round the circle. Thus, the Creation being at four 
in the morning, the Deluge is at about a quarter- 
past seven, the call of Abraham at about ten 
minutes after eight, the foundation of Rome at 
half-past ten, the birth of Christ at noon, the dis- 
covery of America at three in the afternoon, &c. 
Each hour is 500 years: the dates are properly 
entered, so that the fancy has only supernumerary 
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But I can assure you that in placing myself in 
my present position, I have thought more of the 
general justice of the question than of my own 
interests, and have been actuated in what I have 
done by an endeavour to prove, either that an 
English author may deal on fair and secure termg 
with an American publisher, or else that there 
exists good ground for international interference 
in the matter. 

For some years past, the Messrs. Harper, of 
New York, have undertaken the speculation of 
reprinting my books. This they did without any 
reference to me; but they paid some small sum 
on, as I think, each work to my English pub- 
lishers,—with which payment I, however, had 
then no concern. Nor had I any ground of com. 
plaint, seeing that I had sold all my immediate 
rights in those books to the publishers in London, 
In 1859 I was in New York; and I then offered 
to the Messrs. Harper the early sheets of a book 
I was writing on the West Indies. This they 
declined, saying the subject did not suit them. 
But they afterwards applied to my publisher in 
London as to that work, and paid them again 
a small sum for the privilege of reprinting. I had 
then parted with my immediate rights in the book, 
and perhaps had no ground for complaining that 
the Messrs. Harper had changed their mind. Soon 
afterwards I became engaged on a periodical novel 
called ‘Orley Farm,’ which is now being repub- 
lished in Harper’s Magazine. Having resolved to 
keep the privilege of the foreign market as regards 
this work in my own hands, I essayed to deal with 
Messrs. Harper’s agent in London; but when I 
came to mention my price, I was told that if I did 
not accede to Messrs. Harper’s price, the Messrs. 
Harper could and would publish it without any 
terms. Thereupon I again made over my privilege 
to my London publishers, feeling that I was foiled, 
and that I myself in London had no mode of 
fighting the battle further. My publishers took 
Messrs. Harper's price, and we are dividing the 
proceeds. That was the first time that Messrs. 
Harper's republication of my works has produced 
for me a dollar. I was not contented with the 
bargain, I will confess; but I was specially discon- 
tented with the manner of the bargain. I was 
compelled to sell my wares to one man, and he 
had the power of naming his own price! I had it 
in contemplation, however, to visit the States 
again, and I still hoped to adjust these little 
matters of commerce to my satisfaction. 

In the autumn of last year I did go to the States, 
and, among many other great pleasures, had that 
of making your acquaintance. I also renewed 
that which I before had made with Mr. Fletcher 
Harper. I called on him in New York, and 
explained to him, with what courtesy I could use, 
that I did not quite like his mode of republishing 
my books. He was civil enough to assure me that 
the transactions had been gratifying to him. I then 
asked him whether in the event of my making an 
engagement with any other American publisher as 
to the reprinting of a work of mine, he would take 
reprisal by reprinting it also. I did not mention 
any special work, or allude to my intention of writ- 
ing about your country. He was again very civil, 
and told me that much as he should regret my doing 
so, he would not reprint any book under such 
circumstances. 

You no doubt know the name of Mr. Lippincott, 
publisher and bookseller of Philadelphia. After 
my interview with Mr. Harper, I came to terms 
with him as to the republication of my then pro- 
jected volumes on North America, and in compli- 
ance with those terms I supplied him with the early 
sheets of the work. Mr. Lippincott has printed 
and published it ; but the Messrs. Harper had out 
an edition, unauthorized by writer or publisher in 
England, four days before Mr. Lippincott had pub- 
lished his edition. This they are selling at a price 
—60 cents, or 2s. 6¢.—which must, I believe, entail 
a loss upon themselves, increasing in amount in 
accordance with the magnitude of their sale. 
Either this, or else, by great commercial economy, 
they may be able to produce the article for the 
amount charged. I think I may say that any 
profit to them is out of the question. 





I should not now trouble you with this letter. 


May I not fairly call this literary piracy? It is 
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piracy in the spirit, though it may not be so by law. 
Ko Joubt, ps am ha wealhihens have legally the 

wer of republishing all foreign works ofliterature, 
and need ask the leave of no one. But they 
have found it better to deal with the English 
authors. The Messrs. Harper have repeatedly 
assured the American public of the fact that they 
buy their English works from the English writers. 
But in this special case their animus is shown by 
the manner in which the thing was done. I have 
not learnt how the firm in New York was able 
to have out an edition, they having no copy supplied 
tothem, before the firm in Philadelphia, to whom 
the early sheets were sent. As far as I can ascertain, 
the edition of the Messrs. Harper was out within 
three days of the arrival of the earliest steamer 
which could have brought them a copy of the 
English book. They undoubtedly have been very 
smart; but I think you will agree with me that 
such smartness is not creditable to their trade or 
their country. 

The question, however, between me and the 
Messrs. Harper is not worth to you, or to the 
public of either country, the paper on which this 
is written. I have told the story because I could 
not otherwise illustrate the grievance under which 
authors lie in our two countries. It is not that 
tricks such as these are often played, but that 
the possibility of such tricks takes away all security 
both from the author and from the publisher. In 
the above case there was a determination on my 
part to escape from the trammels of the Messrs. 
Harper, and a determination on their part, better 
based, that I should not escape. There was also 
on their part a determination that their brothers in 
the trade should be taught that they were not to 
be touched with impunity. It is against the exer- 
cise of such power that I make my protest. 

Between no other nations can a copyright law 
be of the importance that it is to you and us, 
because no other two great reading people speak 
the same language. A small class only in France 
read English books, and a small class only in Eng- 
land read French books. But almost every man 
and woman in the Northern States reads our 
authors; and your authors are known at any rate 
as well in our country as they are in your own; and 
this interchange of literature has increased twenty- 
fold in the last twenty years, and may increase 
again twenty-fold in the next twenty. You your- 
self have thousands of British customers; and 
having indeed been blessed with a special British 
editor of your own, may probably have experienced 
no individual hardship: but you will not on that 
account be less alive to the interests of your pro- 
fession, A friend and countryman of yours, whose 
name is with us a household word, but which I 
cannot mention, as I have not his permission, told 
me that the pecuniary results of the republication 
of his works in England was to him very slight. 
He made no complaint, but seemed to regard the 
fact as the natural consequence of there being no 
law of international copyright. Had he possessed 
the privilege which such a law would have given 
him, that alone would have afforded him a large 
income. For aught I know, he may be as affluent 
as he desires; but there are but few of us who do 
not like to get the price of our wares. But perhaps 
the publishers are worse off in this matter than are 
even the authors. The republication of new Eng- 
lish works is as important a branch of an American 
publisher’s work as the publication of national 
literature. But at present he has no protection in 
this business. The firm which is most unscrupulous 
and most powerful in its commercial operations has 
advantages over others against which they cannot 
eontend. Mr. Lippincott—who is, however, in a 
large way of business, and probably will not mind 
it—must have burnt his fingers by daring to publish 
my volumes. Various American publishers have 
assured me that they desired nothing so much as 
an {international copyright with England, in order 
that they might undertake British works with some 
security. “You are Mr. Harper’s property,” has 
been said to me, ‘‘and we don’t dare to touch you.” 
It was in vain that I declared that I had not made 
myself over to the Messrs. Harper. ‘‘ He has put 
his hand upon you,” I was told, ‘‘and we cannot 
interfere.” I should have but little doubt of 





obtaining an international copyright if the ques- 
tion could be carried by the votes of the publishers 
and booksellers in the States. 

It has sometimes been argued that an interna- 
tional copyright would do a material injury, as it 
would raise the price of English books in the States. 
I will not now do more than notice the fact, that 
such an argument throws over all idea of honesty, 
and that it might as well be used against domestic 
copyright law in either of the two countries; but I 
will dispute the assertion. An international copy- 
right law would not enhance the price of English 
books in the States, or of American books in Eng- 
land. The security given to those concerned in 
the trade would fully compensate the privilege 
which the trade now has, in each country, of re- 
publishing works without special permission from 
the authors or owners. The proof of this is very 
simple, and easy to be understood. New works 
by American authors are not now cheaper in Eng- 
land than new works by English authors; nor, in 
New York, are new works by English authors 
cheaper than those by native authors. 

Then why is there not an international copy- 
right law? I think you will admit that the diffi- 
culty is on your side of the water, and that such a 
law would be sanctioned here without doubt or 
dissent. I have heard no literary man in the States 
defend the present state of the question, though I 
have discussed it with many. The answer to me 
has been that such a law would not be popular. 
Should it not be the work of such men as you to 
make it popular? For myself, I believe that if 
you and your brethren in Boston would put your 
shoulders to the wheel, the thing would be done. 
—Yours very sincerely, ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





HOW EWART WON THE EAGLE AT WATERLOO. 
4, Gloucester Terrace, Kensington. 

I see by some notices of recent works, written 
by French writers of history and romance, that 
they are not only in doubt as to who actually won 
the Battle of Waterloo, and how it was gained, 
but also cast doubts on the success of the prowess 
displayed by Sergeant Ewart, of the Scots Greys, 
when he captured the French Eagle on that 
memorable occasion. 

Aware that it will be impossible to get the 
French nation, much less the French writers 
of fiction, to believe in the facts of the case which 
I now send, nevertheless, as neither Siborne, 
Gleig, nor any other of our military authors has 
narrated the circumstances by any means in full, 
I take this opportunity of sending you the par- 
ticulars, thinking they may be interesting to many 
of your English readers. As a child I often saw 
the gallant swordsman, who was a frequent visitor 
at the house of my father (the Rev. John Clay, of 
prison notoriety), and from him I have the full 
particulars of the combat; I will endeavour to give 
you the man’s own words as far as I can remember. 

“Tt was after the charge of the Union Brigade 
(which consisted of the Enniskillens, the Scots 
Greys and the Dragoon Guards), in which we three 
times rolled over the French Cuirassiers like so 
many sheep, that I found myself alone: all our 
men had gone off in twos and threes after the rem- 
nants of the French cavalry. At the distance 
of about six hundred yards, I saw a small body 
of French foot soldiers firing, and some one in 
the centre bearing a French Eagle. I walked 
my horse slowly in its direction, but had not pro- 
ceeded far when a wounded French tirailleur, who 
was lying on the ground, fired at me, but missed. 
I turned my horse back, and before he could repeat 
the experiment cut him over the head. I again 
went in search of the French Eagle, and, to my 
surprise, saw that the man who bore it stood alone; 
but I had to fight my way to him, for shortly after- 
wards a Polish lancer charged me in rear at full 
gallop. I had just time to turn my horse’s head 
and receive him, parry the lance, give him No. 3 
of the ‘Sword Manual,’ and cut him from the chin 
upwards. I was now at liberty once more. The 
French officer, who was a fellow about six feet two, 
perceived me; he was on foot (not on horseback, 
as represented in Ansdell’s ‘Fight for the Stan- 
dard’), and by his gesticulations evidently chal- 
lenged me to come on, He was armed with a long 





straight sword. After some play had been made, 
I perceived that he knew full well how to handle 
his weapon, and I acted on the defensive, and for 
a time he followed the same tactics ; but soon los- 
ing patience, he made a desperate lunge at me. I 
parried it with my full force, and snapped his sword 
in pieces. I now made short work of him, and 
possessed myself of the Eagle. But even now my 
troubles were only beginning ; for I shortly encoun- 
tered an officer in a uniform which I knew was 
neither French, Prussian nor Belgian, attended by 
five mounted men, apparently his servants or 
orderlies. However, I soon found out the drift of 
his intentions, which were, that I should hand over 
the Eagle at once to him. On my declining to give 
it up, he ordered his attendants to attack me, and 
take it by force ; and they were about to commence, 
when who should arrive but three men of the Scots 
Greys, bearing away our wounded Colonel. The 
Colonel quickly saw how matters stood, gave a volley 
of curses on the cowards and their commander, 
whose character he knew pretty well, for the officer 
was no other than the Spanish General Alava, 
who was on the look-out for some easily-got glory 
that might be an honour to their country—he, on 
that occasion, being a sort of amateur soldier, in 
the suite of the Duke of Wellington. However, 
Alava did not stay long; and then my Colonel 
directed me to a hill not far off, where I should 
find the Duke, and get his orders as to what was 
to be done with the Eagle. I found the Duke, 
who bowed, and merely expressed his approbation 
at my success, and directed me to ride off at once 
with it to get it lodged in the Town Hall at Brus- 
sels. I managed, however, to return to the field 
late in the evening, in time to find the French in 
full retreat.” 

Such is the true, unvarnished tale, as my father 
delivered it to me, having heard it from Ewart 
almost as often as he completed his fencing-lesson, 
for he taught my father the broad-sword exercise 
for some few years. Ewart, at the time I write of, 
was a powerfully-built man, fair complexion and 
aquiline features. Waterloo was his only battle- 
field. For his exploits on that day he was gazetted 
to an ensigncy, but soon retired from the army 
to follow the more lucrative profession of fencing- 
master. ALFRED B. Cray. 











VACATION NOTES. 
St. Gall, Switzerland, August 30, 1862. 

ON my way to visit the still-renowned library of 
this once most celebrated seat of learning and now 
most thriving town, I passed several daysat Munich, 
and herewith send youan account of theinauguration 
of another noble work of Art in that splendid city, 
which may possibly interest some of your readers, 
at a time when attention at home is strongly 
directed to a similar object. The grand series of 
works of Art produced under the patronage of 
Ludwig the First, of Bavaria,—such as the Pina- 
cothek, the Glyptothek, the New Glyptothek, the 
Walhalla, the Bavaria, the Basilica of St. Boni- 
facius, the Church of St. Louis, the Church of Au 
(a Southwark-like suburb of Munich), with its 
splendid windows, equalling those given by the 
King to the Cathedral at Cologne — show how 
much can be done by a man in such a position 
when unshackled, and have naturally raised a 
strong feeling on the part of the artistic world of 
Bavaria to do honour to their deceased patron. A. 
noble statue of him has, accordingly, just been 
completed and opened to public gaze. Its arrival 
in the city only, however, afforded occasion for 
making over to the public another most beautiful 
erection, the Propyleum, just completed—a new 
entrance to the city in the shape of a Grecian 
temple, forming, with the Glyptothek and Indus- 
trie-Austellung, a group of three classical buildings 
of corresponding size, but of different orders of 
architecture, on the three sides of a square, the sight 
of which would, I think, materially alter the ideas 
of some of our nothing-but-Gothic artists. 

The 25th of this month saw Munich in a perfect. 
flutter from the decorations prepared for the cere- 
mony of uncovering the new golden-coloured bronze 
equestrian statue of “ Ludwig the First, Koenig von 
Bayern.” Every house, from the Cathedral to the 
Odeons Platz, as well as in the adjoining streets, 
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had its long, trailing streamers, flags, coloured 
hangings, garlands and wreaths of flowers, en- 
livening the place in a manner totally unlike our 
poor attempts on similar festivals, and which would 
have been still more beautiful had other colours 
than the ugly national ones, yellow, black, white 
and pale blue, been employed. 

The Odeons Platz itself, one of the most striking 
situations in the city, in the centre of the town, 
and in the middle of which the new statue has 
been erected (between the English chapel and the 
entrance to the Hofgarten), was literally trans- 
formed into a forest by the erection of at least a 
hundred respectably sized fir-trees, fixed against 
the walls of the houses, between the windows; 
whilst red hangings between the different rows of 
windows, with festoons of leaves and wreaths of 
flowers, imparted a warmth of colour to the scene. 

At ten o'clock, Pontifical High Mass was cele- 
brated in the metropolitan church by the Arch- 
bishop, and was only remarkable for the length of 
time occupied in unrobing and robing the Arch- 
bishop after his arrival for the performance of the 
Mass, the number of times his two or three differ- 
ent mitres were placed on his head and removed, 
and the magnificent manner in which our Halle- 
lujah Chorus was performed by the choir in the 
organ-gallery during the celebration of the canon 
of the Mass. The centre of the nave was kept by 
soldiers free from people, thus exposing to full view 
the magnificent bronze tomb of the Grand-Duke 
Louis, with its four guards kneeling at the angles; 
whilst groups of orphan-children, dressed in white, 
bearing flowers, friars and magistrates and burghers 
in full black dress, occupied the sides of the nave. 
During the service, the banners of the trade guilds, 
which are ordinarily arranged along the sides of 
‘the nave or fixed against the columns, were re- 
moved, and a procession of these different bodies 
was formed outside the Cathedral. As there were 
not fewer than sixty of these banners, with a 

ace of about ten yards between each other, 
the length of this part of the procession was about 
one-third of a mile. On the conclusion of the 
Mass, the procession began to move, the guilds 
being followed by the different bodies who had 
attended the service in the Cathedral, in the fol- 
lowing order :—Military music, —boys with flowers, 
—young girls in white, with garlands and large 
baskets of flowers (these children are orphans of 
tradesmen, supported by the different guilds 
to which their fathers had belonged), with their 
schoolmasters and mistresses. 

The situation in which the statue has been 
placed is one of the finest which could have been 
‘selected. The statue itself is an extremely grace- 
ful one. The pedestal is tall, oblong, and almost 
plain, having four female figures at the angles, 
representing Religion with the Bible, Music with 
the lyre, Architecture with a plan and compasses, 
and Manufactures with a wheel and rudder. The 
king himself is represented on horseback, crowned 
and royally robed, holding a sceptre in his out- 
stretched right hand; a page walks on either side 
of his horse bearing a tablet, one inscribed 
*¢ Beharrlich ” and the other “‘Gerecht.” At the 
back of the statue is the inscription, ‘ Aus 
Dankbarkeit von der Stadt Miinchen am xxv 
August mpccoLtxi.” The resemblance of the 
countenance of the deceased monarch appears to 
be an admirable one; in fact, his peculiar features, 
sharp nose and pointed chin, rendered this not a 
difficult task. (From the portrait in the New 
Pinacothek the King appears to have preferred 
the black dress of Hamlet.) 

This new addition to the ornaments of the city 
may certainly be considered a great success, and 
fully sustains the fame of the place for its fine 
casting, of which the gigantic figure of Bavaria 

affords so enviable an example. 

After the interval of about an hour, another 
procession of artists, poets, &c., was formed, who 
brought wreaths of flowers to adorn the base of 
the statue; and several harangues were made, 
including one by the artist Kaulbach. 

Various improvements are also in progress at 
Munich: a grand street has been opened by the 
present King from the theatre to the river, called 
in his honour the Maximilian Street, at the end of 








which a noble bridge is being built across the river, 
here of considerable width. On the rising ground 
on the opposite side of the river a large and fine 
building is being erected; a new museum of con- 
siderable extent being also nearly completed in the 
street itself. A church of remarkable character 
and large size is also being built on this high ground. 
The quaint old bath-house is also undergoing 
restoration, and has had a new and elegant spire 
added to it. 

I am sorry to say that some of the external 
frescoes are suffering from the action of the 
weather, especially that of the Isar Thor, which is 
exposed to the south-east. I still more regret to 
have to add that Wilkie’s ‘ Reading of the Will,’ 
in the Pinacothek, is cracking in several places. 

During my stay, I was attracted to the theatre 
by the performance of ‘ Joseph,’ an opera by Méhul. 
Remembering that a good many years ago an 
oratorio, with the same, name, by the same com- 
poser, was performed in England, in which poor 
Malibran sang a delicious air commencing with 
the words ‘‘ Our Joseph was matchless in beauty ” 
(and which was also, I believe, attempted to be 
put on the stage, but prevented by the inter- 
position of the Bishop of London), I was not a 
little surprised to find that the opera was my old 
acquaintance, the oratorio. 

The external decoration of buildings by fresco- 
painting seems largely on the increase; and I was 
not a little interested at Augsburg to find that 
the noble family of Fugger, celebrated in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries for their love of 
Art, and whose series of portraits are amongst the 
best examples of German engraving of the period,’t 
is still flourishing, and maintaining its zeal for 
Art,—the entire front of the residence of the family 
in the fine, great street of Augsburg having been 
painted in fresco with allegorical subjects repre- 
senting Literature, Science, Arts and Manufac- 
tures, together with three large pictures represent- 
ing important scenes in the history of the family. 

A new style of external decoration has also been 
lately adopted, the effect of which appears to me 
somewhat questionable, applied as it has chiefly 
been hitherto for the roofs of churches. It consists 
of small coloured glazed tiles, arranged (fish-scale 
wise) and disposed in geometrical patterns with 
strongly-marked outlines. To see, the effect is 
that of a greatly magnified dinner-mat formed of 
coloured glass beads, such as was so much the 
fashion for ladies to work a few years ago. The 
great new Protestant Church in St. Gall, recently 
completed, is thus ornamented, as well as the roof 
of the St. Louis Church and the Auz Church at 
Munich. I also noticed a similar decoration ap- 
plied (much more sparingly) in houses, forming 
coloured fasciz between the windows, with a much 
better effect. But this, I find, is not absolutely 
new, as I noticed that the short spire of one of the 
old towers at Lindau, on the north side of Lake 
Constance, was covered with similar shaped tiles, 
some of which were parti-coloured. J. 0. W. 





THE PUBLIC RECORDS. 

Mr. Thomas Duffus Hardy, our new Deputy- 
Keeper of the Public Records, and general editor, 
under Sir John Romilly, of the State Paper Calen- 
dars and the Chronicles and Memorials of English 
History, has presented the Annual Report of his 
department to Her Majesty. This Report con- 
tains a history of the great work of publication 
undertaken by orders from the Treasury; and some 
extracts from it will interest all literary readers. 
Another day we shall invite public attention to 
the question of continuing these publications in 
their present form; and in order to do so with 
advantage we shall to-day put our readers in pos- 
session of the principal facts in Mr. Hardy’s Report. 
After a graceful reference to the labours of his 
predecessor, Sir Francis Palgrave, Mr. Hardy 
explains his own position with respect to the 
National Collections :— 

‘‘Though much has been accomplished by the 
late Deputy-Keeper, yet much still remains to be 
done. Since my appointment by the Master of 





t There is a fine series of them amongst the Hope Collec- 
tion of Portraits at Oxford. 





the Rolls, on the 8th of July, 1861, and your 
Majesty’s gracious approval of the same, I haye 
found it necessary to increase my exertions in order 
to give greater efficiency to this branch of the 
public service, and carry out the designs of the 
Master of the Rolls. I have therefore been actively 
employed in superintending a variety of operations 
calculated to give an increased utility to this 
department. My first act has been to relieve the 
Assistant-Keepers of their temporary responsibility, 
by taking solely upon myself, as the Act of Par. 
liament requires, the entire custody and control of 
all the Records, subject to the higher jurisdiction 
of the Master of the Rolls; I have, in the second 
place, ordered a chronological inventory to be pre. 
pared of all the public muniments in the Office, go 
that any inquirer may be able to ascertain at 
glance what documents (whether of Chancery, 
Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, Welsh, 
Government, State Papers, &c.) belong to the 
several reigns or periods of English history.” 

Mr. Hardy next refers, under convenient head- 
ings, to the several points of public interest in 
connexion with his department. 

LITERARY INQUIRIES. 

The number of literary inquirers who availed 
themselves of the privilege of using the Records 
without payment of fees during the year 1861 was 
142; they attended 1,514 times, and consulted 
12,485 documents, exclusive of calendars and 
indexes. The total number of inquirers from 1852 
to 1861 has been 1,081, who attended 13,123 times, 
and consulted 104,746 documents, exclusive of 
calendars and indexes. To show the varied cha- 
racter of the researches which the literary public 
make in the Records, I have added in the Ap- 
pendix a list of the subjects on which information 
has been sought, in the order in which the appli- 
cations were made, from their commencement in 
1852 to the 31st of December, 1861. 


REMOVALS FROM BRANCH OFFICES TO THE RECORD 
REPOSITORY. 

The Chapter House has been entirely cleared of 
the remaining portion of its contents. The Records 
brought from it have been incorporated in the 
Repository with the Common Law and other 
Records to which they respectively belong. 

In consequence of the proposed destruction of 
the State Paper Office to make room for the erec- 
tion of new Government Offices, it has been found 
necessary to remove the Records from the State 
Paper Branch Office into the Public Record Repo- 
sitory. Your Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, by his letters of 
the Ist and 17th of June and the 15th of Novem- 
ber, 1861, consented to the proposal of the Master 
of the Rolls, and has permitted the whole of the 
Home Office Papers to be removed to the Reposi- 
tory. Your Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for the Colonial Department stated, in a letter of 
the 10th of June, 1861, that it would be a great 
convenience to the Colonial Office to unite its 
Records with the other Colonial Documents already 
to be found in the Repository, which contained 
about 4,000 volumes of Colonial Papers; and your 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, by his letter of the 29th of June, 1861, 
sanctioned the removal to the Repository of the 
Foreign Papers to the end of the reign of George 
the Second. , 

Consequently the whole of the Home, Foreign 
and Colonial Papers, and all other Records, Printed 
Books, Maps, &c., have been removed to the Repo- 
sitory; with the exception of the Foreign Corre- 
spondence commencing with the reign of George 
the Third, and Ratifications of Treaties, which are 
intended to be removed to two houses in Whitehall 
Yard, when the necessary arrangements are com- 
pleted. Part of the establishment has already 
been transferred to the Repository, and the re- 
mainder will follow when the removals are finished. 


DOMESDAY BOOK, FAO-SIMILE OF, BY PROCESS OF 
PHOTOZINCOGRAPHY. 

Col. Sir Henry James, R.E., Director of the 
Topographical Department of the War Office, 
applied through the Secretary of State for War 
to the Lords Commissioners of your Majesty's 
Treasury for permission to make a fac-simile, for 
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publication and sale, by the process of photozinco- 

graphy, of the portion of Domesday Book relating 

to Cornwall. The scheme was approved by the 

Master of the Rolls, and by his direction an 

Assistant Keeper of Records was sent in charge of 

Domesday Book to the Ordnance Survey Office at 

Southampton. Between the 4th and 14th of Feb- 

ruary, 1861, Sir Henry James brought his work to 

a successful termination. In consequence of the 

success and sale of the fac-simile, Sir Henry James 

made a further application, on the 1st of June, 

1861, for permission to copy by the same process 

those portions of Domesday Book relating to 

Middlesex and Hampshire, to which Surrey and 

Cheshire have since been added. To this the 

Treasury consented, and an Assistant Keeper of 

Records accordingly again proceeded to Southamp- 

ton with Domesday Book on the 20th of November, 

and remained there at the close of the year. Bya 

Treasury letter of the 31st of December, 1861, 

their Lordships consented to have a fac-simile made 

by the photozincographic — of Domesday 

Book for every county, for future publication and 

sale. The county of Kent has, however, been 

excepted from publication in this shape, the Rev. 

Lambert B. Larking, Vicar of Ryarsh, Kent, 

having, at considerable expense, undertaken the 

publication of a fac-simile of that county before the 
publication of Domesday Book by photozincography 
was contemplated. 

EXAMINATION OF GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS. 

The Committee appointed to examine the Govern- 
ment Documentsin the Public Record Office has con- 
tinued its labours during the year. The selection 
of useless papers of the War Office for conversion 
into pulp has been proceeded with, and the Com- 
mittee has finished the inquiry into the Records of 
the Admiralty, except the Transport Office Docu- 
ments, and the work of selection has commenced. 
The results of the inquiries of the Committee, so far 
as regards the Records of the War Office and 
Admiralty, may be summed up as follows :— 

The War Office Papers amounted to about 160 
tons; 55 tons have been converted into pulp, under 
the direction of the Stationery Office, as useless ; 
60 tons will be preserved as valuable records ; and 
room will have to be provided for the remaining 
45 tons, which need not be permanently preserved, 
but must be, kept until they fall into desuetude, 
their places, when destroyed, being continually 
filled with documents of a similar nature more re- 
cently accruing. The Admiralty Papers amounted 
to about 400 tons; of these about 165 tons will be 
converted into pulp, and 235 tons will be pre- 
served ; further space being required for about 20 
tons in addition, which require to be permanently 
preserved. The remaining Government documents 
amount to nearly 200 tons, of which two-thirds 
will probably be preserved. 

On the conclusion of the inquiry into the Admi- 
ralty Documents, the Committee will proceed with 
the Records of the Treasury. 

In compliance with the recommendations of the 
Committee, the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty consented to throw open to the public a por- 
tion of the Records belonging to the Department of 
the Accountant-General of the Navy, down to the 
year 1760. They are as follows :— 

List of Records of the Admiralty, of the Depart- 
ment of the Accountant-General of the Navy, 
thrown open to the public in 1861. 

Pilot Bill Books, 1694 to 1760. 

Pilot Bills, 1655 to 1672. 

Pilot Books, 1700 to 1748. 

Deptford Bill Books, 1670 to 1760. 

Woolwich Bill Books, 1664 to 1760. 

Sheerness Bill Books, 1755 to 1760. 

Portsmouth Bill Books, 1672 to 1760. 

Plymouth Bill Books, 1692 to 1760. 

Promiscuous Bill Books, 1669 to 1760. 

Entries to clear Imprest, 1711 to 1760. 

Bills for Stores, 1665 to 1691. 

Stores Delivery, 1674 to 1675. 

Workmanship and Stores, 1678 to 1679. 

Stores and Repairs, 1678 to 1685. 

Stores for the New Ships, 1677 to 1679. 

Bill Ledger, 1672. 

Ledgers of Bills above 20/., 1666 to 1668. 

Do. under 20/., 1667 to 1668. 





Ledger for Disbursements, Imprest and Salaries, 
1667 to 1668. 

Ledger for Promiscuous Bills, 1668 to 1669. 

Entries of all sorts of Perfect Bills, 1671. 

Assignment Book, 1676 to 1678. 

Number Book, Poll Act, 1678. 

Interest for the Poll Act, 1678. 

Promiscuous Bills for ditto, 1678. 

Store Bills, &c., upon the Poll Act, 1678 to 1679. 

Abstracts of Imprest, 1661 to 1662. 

Bills, 1642 to 1664. 

Bill Books, 1646 to 1739. 

Minutes, 1671 to 1715. 

Minutes of Navy Board, 1674. 

Cash Book, 1667 to 1712. 

Abstracts of Vouchers, 1686 to 1706. 

Abstracts of Bills, 1659 to 1733. 

Register of Bills, 1665 to 1666. 

Bills of Provisions, 1667. 

Treasurers’ Returns, 1665 to 1668. 

Comptroller’s Bill Book, 1661 to 1662. 

Loans and Sales of Provisions, 1658 to 1661. 

Weekly General Account Book, 1667 to 1668. 

Purveyor’s Bills, 1649 to 1658. 

Surveyor’s Bills, 1648 to 1653. 

Bills and Scotch Books, 1653 to 1655. 

Bills, Letters, Estimates, Contracts and Victu- 
allers, 1650 to 1653. 

Transportation Bills, 1655 to 1660. 

Promiscuous Bills, &c., 1642 to 1645. 

Pilot Bills Transportation, 1653 to 1654. 

Imprest Bills, 1648 to 1647. 

Bills for Freight, 1642 to 1654. 

Imprest Bills (Clearing), 1689 to 1760. 

Bills for building 30 New Ships, 1677 to 1686. 

Bill Book for new Ships, 1680 to 1683. 

Bills for Seamen’s Clothes, 1655 to 1661. 

Bill Book, paid out of the 700,000/. in the Excise, 
1691. 

Book for numbering of Bills in course, 1673 to 1675. 

Bills containing part of the Bills on the Malt Lot- 
tery, 1694 to 1697. 

Transport Bill Book, 1755 to 1764. 

Common Bill Books, 1702 to 1748. 

Yard Bill Books, 1699 to 1726. 

Deptford Yard Bill Books, 1725 to 1741. 

Woolwich do. 1725 to 1752. 

Chatham do. 1734 to 1760. 

Sheerness do. 1725 to 1760. 

Portsmouth do. 1733 to 1760. 

Plymouth do. 1726 to 1760. 

CALENDARS. 

The Diplomatic Papers connected with the 


Departments of the Secretaries for Foreign, Home | 
and Colonial Affairs have been removed from | 


Duke Street, Westminster, to the Record Re- 
pository. It is therefore necessary to give some 
account of the Calendars of those Papers which 
are in the course of publication under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls by the authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of your Majesty’s Treasury. 

Without Calendars and Indexes, the Public 
Records are as a sealed book, and comparatively 
useless ; for few persons who could spare the time 
have the skill to search them. Those who have 
the ability may spend months in wading through 
a mass of materials in search of the information 
they require, and then abandon their task in dis- 
gust, although what they require might easily be 
found by the aid of a Calendar; in which the 
search of a few minutes might save the wearisome 
labour of many days. So strongly is this fact 
impressed on the minds of all who know the value 
of national muniments, that several influential 


| jesty’s Public Record Office. 


Record Office in the Tower of London, which had 
been some time in hand, should be prepared for 
publication. He gave similar directions for the 
Calendars of the documents found in the Queen’s 
Remembrancer’s Office and Augmentation Office, 
upon which officers had been engaged for fifteen 
years. It was not, however, until the incorpora- 
tion of the State Paper Department with the Public 
Record Office, in the year 1854, that the Master of 
the Rolls was enabled to accomplish his design. 
He found that the officers in the Public Record 
Department were not sufficient to calendar all the 
documents in his custody, as their attention was 
necessarily occupied by the business of the Office, 
which has largely increased of late years, and no 
addition to the staff of regular officers has been 
made ; and thereupon applied to the Lords Com- 
missioners of your Majesty’s Treasury for assist- 
ance. He proposed that a certain number of 
competent persons, unconnected with the Office, 
should be employed to co-operate with the officers 
of the establishment in the compilation of Calen- 
dars of the Diplomatic Papers, commencing with 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, the period at which 
the modern history of Europe may be said to com- 
mence, and to leave the portion anterior to that 
reign in the Record Repository to be calendared 
by the officers of the establishment, whenever they 
could be spared from the performance of the current 
business of the Office. 

The proposition was readily approved by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury; and, at 
the recommendation of the Master of the Rolls, 
competent editors have been, at different times, 
appointed to calendar the documents and papers 
in question. 

The under-mentioned volumes are in the press :— 

Calendar of State Papers relating to Ireland, 

reserved in Her Majesty’s Public Record Office. 

dited by H. C. Hamilton, Esq. Vol. II. 

Calendar of Letters and Papers, Foreign and 
Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII. Edited 
by the Rev. J.S. Brewer, M.A. Vol. IT. 

Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, pre- 
served in Her Majesty's Public Record Office. 
Edited by W. Noel Sainsbury, Esq. Vol. II. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of 
the Reign of Charles I., preserved in Her Majesty’s 
Public Record Office. Edited by John Bruce, 
Esq. Vol. V. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of 
the Reign of Charles II., preserved in Her Ma- 
Edited by Mary 
Anne Everett Green. Vol. ITI. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of 
the Reign of Elizabeth, preserved in Her Majesty’s 
Public Kecord Office. Edited by Robert Lemon, 
Esq. Vol. II. 

There is also in preparation and in the press, a 
Calendar of State Papers and other Documents 
preserved in the Archives of Simancas in Spain, 
&c., edited by M. Gustave Bergenroth. 

Of the value of these printed Calendars as a 
means of pointing out the materials for the histo 
of the periods to which they severally relate, it is 
impossible to speak in too high terms. They en- 
able the reader to study their contents in the 
solitude of his chamber, undisturbed by the bustle 
of a public office, and spare him the trouble of con- 
sulting voluminous and undigested manuscripts, 
at best a most unsatisfactory and tedious opera- 
tion. Had such Calendars existed, there is no 
doubt that former historians and biographers, 
instead of a cursory reference to the ample 





persons have endeavoured at different times to 
cause Calendars of them to be compiled. So early 
as the year 1800, a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons recommended to His Majesty King 
George the Third, that public Indexes and Calen- 
dars to the Records should be completed forthwith, 
either by the ordinary diligence of the persons 
usually employed for the purpose in each office, 
or, if necessary, by extra assistance provided at 
the public expense. 

Very soon after his appointment, the present 
Master of the Rolls saw the necessity of providing 
the public with Calendars of the Records under his 
charge. He directed that the Calendars of the 
ancient diplomatic documents then preserved in the 





materials now in the different departments of the 
Record,Office, would have extended their researches, 
and gladly availed themselves of the information 
thus afforded them; but though these documents 
were just as numerous and important, and even 
accessible, then as now, they have been to all 
intents sealed to the eyes and beyond the use of 
students in general. Little knowledge exists, 
beyond the Office, of the richness and importance 
of its treasures. The most conscientious historical 
inquirer has been satisfied to confine his researches 
to a few series of papers, to which notice has been 
drawn by the publications of the Government, and 
has seldom ventured beyond them. It is not the 
object of these Calendars to supersede the necessity 
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of consulting the originals, but to make those ori- 
ginals better known, especially to those who are 
living at a distance. 

The Public Record Act, and more recently the 
abolition, by the present Master of the Rolls, of 
all fees from literary inquirers, have been highly 
beneficial to all classes of searchers; but the pub- 
lication of the Calendars has been still more advan- 
tageous, for without them even the boon of gratui- 
tous access to the national muniments was curtailed 
of half its advantage. Full Calendars were re- 
quired to make their contents known, and the 
public are now in course of being provided with 
such as supply the fullest information to inquirers, 
and disseminate a knowledge of the contents of 
your Majesty's archives, which exceed in value 
and antiquity those of any other nation in Europe, 
and contain ample materials for the social, political 
and religious history of this country, from the 
Norman Conquest to the present day. 

CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 

On the 26th of January, 1857, the Master of the 
Rolls submitted to the Treasury a proposal for 
the publication of Materials for the History of the 
Country from the Invasion of the Romans to the 
Reign of Henry the Eighth. 

The Master of the Rolls suggested that these 
materials should be selected for publication under 
competent Editors without reference to periodical 
or chronological arrangement, without mutilation 
or abridgment, preference being given, in the first 
instance, to such materials as were most scarce and 
valuable. He proposed that each chronicle or his- 
torical document to be edited should be treated in 
the same way as if the Editor were engaged on an 
Editio Princeps; and for this purpose the most 
correct text should be formed from an accurate 
collation of the best MSS. To render the work 
more generally useful, the Master of the Rolls 
suggested that the Editor should give an account 
of the MSS. employed by him, of their age and 
their peculiarities ; that he should add to the work 
a brief account of the life and times of the author, 
and any remarks necessary to explain the chro- 
nology ; but no other note or comment was to be 
allowed, except what might be necessary to estab- 
lish the correctness of the text. 

The works to be published in octavo, separately, 
as they were finished ; the whole responsibility of 
the task resting upon the Editors, who were to be 
chosen by the Master of the Rolls with the sanc- 
tion of the Treasury. 

The Lords of your Majesty’s Treasury, after a 
careful consideration of the subject, expressed their 
opinion in a Treasury minute, dated February 9, 
1857, that the plan recommended by the Master 
of the Rolls ‘‘ was well calculated for the accom- 
plishment of this important national object, in an 
effectual and satisfactory manner, within a reason- 
able time, and, provided proper attention be paid 
to economy, in making the detailed arrangements, 
without unnecessary expense.” Their Lordships 
expressed their approbation of the proposal that 
each chronicle and historical document should be 
edited in such a manner as to represent with all 
possible correctness the text of each writer, derived 
from a collation of the best MSS., and that no 
notes should be added, except such as were illus- 
trative of the various readings. They suggested, 
however, that the preface to each work should 
contain, in addition to the particulars proposed by 
the Master of the Rolls, a biographical account of 
the author, so far as authentic materials existed 
for that purpose, and an estimate of his historical 
credibility and value. 

Twenty-five chronicles have been published in 
series, and the following works are in the press :— 

Ricardi de Cirencestria Speculum Historiale de 
Gestis Regum Anglie. A.D. 447—1066, Edited 
by J. E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Le Livere de Reis de Brittanie. Edited by J. 


Glover, M.A., Chaplain of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Recueil des Croniques et anchiennes Istories de 
la Grant Bretaigne a present nomme Engleterre, 
oa Jehan de Waurin. Edited by W. Hardy, 

q: 





The Wars of the Danes in Ireland: written in | pointed at the return issued by the Irish Registrar. 


the Irish language. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Todd, 
Librarian of the University of Dublin. 

A Collection of Sagas and other Historical 
Documents relating tothe Settlements and Descents 
of the Northmen on the British Isles. Edited by 
George W. Dasent, Esq., D.C.L., Oxon. 

A Collection of Royal and Historical Letters 
during the Reign of Henry the Fourth. Vol. II. 
Edited by the Rev. F. C. Hingeston, M.A., of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 

Munimenta Gildhalle Londoniensis; Liber 
Albus, Liber Custumarum, et Liber Horn, in 
archivis Gildhalle asservati. Vol. III. Transla- 
tion of the Anglo-Norman Passages in the Liber 
Albus, Glossaries, Appendices, and Index. Edited 
by H.T. Riley, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

Eulogium (Historiarum sive Temporis), Chroni- 
con ab Orbe condito usque ad Annum Domini 1366 ; 
a Monacho quodam Malmesbiriensi exaratum. 
Vol. III. Edited by F. S. Haydon, Esq., B.A. 

The Works of Giraldus Cambrensis. Vol. II. 
Edited by the Rev. J. 8. Brewer, M.A., Professor 
of English Literature, King’s College, London. 

Letters and Papers illustrative of the Wars of 
the English in France during the Reign of Henry 
the Sixth, King of England. Vol. II. Edited by 
the Rev. J. Stevenson, M.A., of University College, 
Durham. 

Chronicon Abbatiz Eveshamensis, Auctoribus 
Dominico Priore Eveshamie et Thoma de Marle- 
berge Abbate, a Fundatione ad Annum 1213, una 
cum Continuatione ad Annum 1418. Edited by 
the Rev. W. D. Macray, M.A., Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. 

Polychronicon Ranulphi Higdeni, with Trevisa’s 
Translation. Edited by C. Babington, B.D., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Letters and Papers illustrative of the Reigns of 
Richard the Third and Henry the Seventh. Vol. IT. 
Edited by James Gairdner, Esq. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts relating to 
the Early History of Great Britain. Edited by T. 
Duffus Hardy, Esq. 

NEW BLOCK OF RECORD REPOSITORY. 

The destruction of the State Paper Branch 
Record Office, the removal of the documents to the 
Repository, the increased number of Records in 
the custody of the Master of the Rolls, the want 
of sufficient accommodation for the persons consult- 
ing the Records, and for the officers, the dangers 
from fire, and other inconveniences, rendering 
necessary the immediate erection of another block 
of the Repository, the Master of the Rolls, 6th of 
December, 1861, again urged the subject on the 
consideration of the Treasury. The matter most 
to be deplored is that a large collection of valuable 
public documents are necessarily deposited in 
several houses in Chancery Lane, which are ex- 
posed to accidents from fire, and are otherwise 
unsafe. It cannot be too strongly pointed out 
how indispensable it is that these national muni- 
ments and papers should be removed from their 
present dangerous risks. 








OUR WEEKLY GossIP. 
Lady Morgan's Memoirs are in the press, and 
will be ready for the public in October. 


We are glad to hear that the Government is alive 
to the necessity for increasing the accommodation 
for readers at the Record Office. It is understood 
that Mr. Pennethorne is engaged in preparing plans 
for an addition to the edifice in Fetter Lane. It 
may be hoped that his plan will include such a 
reading-room as Mr. Panizzi has provided for his 
clients at the British Museum, though it may well 
be on a smaller scale. Take it altogether, that 
reading-room is the best we know of anywhere. 

The Committee appointed in June, 1861, by Lord 
Herbert, to consider the measures that should be 
adopted in order to simplify and improve the system 
under which all works and buildings (other than 
fortifications) connected with the War Department 
are constructed, repaired and maintained, issued 
their Report this week. 

Those who expected that the loss of the cotton 
crop would have led to a large extension of the 


growth of flax this year in Ireland, will be disap- 








| ductions. 


General on Thursday, from which it appears that 
the total increase has been only to the extent of 
nineteen hundred acres. In the south and west 
of Ireland the cultivation of flax has actually 
decreased since last year. 

We mentioned last week that the statement of 
Mr. Falconer’s connexion with the Princess’s Theatre 
was premature. He has, in fact, availed himself 
of an opportunity to secure Drury Lane for the 
next six years, having purchased Mr. E. T. Smith’s 
interest in it for that term. Mr. Boucicault’s sub. 
tenancy expires in December, when Mr. Falconer 
will enter on the management. There will, of 
course, be great differences between the mode 
of conducting the theatre pursued by Mr. Fal- 
coner, and that for so many seasons adopted by 
Mr. Smith. We trust that these may be in favour 
of an intellectual drama. Let Mr. Falconer aim 
at excellence in all its departments, and he will 
secure public patronage to the national theatre. In 
such an arena, that which is best will be best sup- 
ported. It is said that he will take with him the 
principal members of his present company. Hitherto 
they have worked well together, and may be 
trusted. 

M. Fechter, we understand, will be able to enter 
on the occupancy of the Lyceum earlier than was 
expected, in consequence of Mr. Falconer having 
engaged for Drury Lane. M. Fechter promises a 
strong company. The names of Mr. Phelps, 
Mr. Walter Montgomery, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mathews, Mr. Widdicomb and Miss Kate Terry 
are already mentioned as members of it. 


The Devonshire Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Literature and Art have been 
holding at Exeter a very pleasant session. Sir 
John Bowring acted as President; having for his 
Vice-Presidents the Mayor of Exeter, Sir Lawrence 
Palk, Bart., Mr. A. H. A. Hamilton, President 
of the Exeter Natural History Field Club, and 
Dr. Shapter. At the first meeting of the Society, 
the President read his inaugural address on the 
advantages of such local societies in bringing 
together men of congenial minds, from distant parts 
of the county, who would otherwise probably never 
know or meet each other. Sir John gave a popular 
account of the discoveries in Science and the pro- 
gress made in Art and Literature. On the second day 
papers were read: ‘On the Statistics of the Deaf 
and Dumb,’ by Dr. Scott,—‘On the Bovey Lignite 
Deposit,’ by Mr. W. Pengelly,—‘ On the Ferns of 
South Africa and a Comparison with the Acroge- 
nous Plants of Great Britain and North America, 
by Mr. W. S. M. D’Urban,—‘On a Sand-bed (or 
raised Beach) at Bovisand, Plymouth,’ by Mr. 
Spence Bate,—‘ On the Relations to Literature of 
a Provincial Association for the Advancement of 
Literature, Science and Art,’ by the Rev. E. Risk, 
—‘ Age of the Dartmoor Granite,’ by Mr. W. Pen- 
gelly. In the evening the Society was entertained 
by the Graphic Society at a Conversazione in which 
the Art and Science of Exeter were chiefly exem- 
plified. The next day the Society made an 
excursion to Bovey Tracey, and examined the beds 
of lignite, under the direction of Mr. Pengelly. 
Next year, the Association will hold its Congress 
in Plymouth. 

The arrangements for the inaugural Congress of 
the International Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science, which will be held in Brussels from 
the 22nd to the 25th inst., are now, we understand, 
nearly completed ; and from the number of distin- 
guished men in all parts of the Continent as well as 
in this country who have promised their atten- 
dance and support, there is every reason to believe 
that the meeting will be of a highly interesting 
and important nature. 

A Spanish artist, Don Rafael Contreras, who 
for many years has been working at the restoration 
of the Alhambra, by the express command of his 
sovereign, the Queen of Spain, and whose models 
of the Moorish edifice are admired by all visitors 
to Grenada, has brought to London for exhibition, 
during this year of wonders, a series of his repro 
These works are perfect geometrical 


| reductions of the principal architectural beauties of 


| the Moorish Palace of the Abencerrages—an edifice 
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gnrivalled in the world for lightness, grace and 
beauty. The models represent the Principal Gate- 
way, called “ Puerta de la Llave,”—The Divan in the 
Court of the Laurel-trees (arrayanes),—Gateway 
leading to the Court of Lions,—Details of the 
“Sala de la Barca,”—Front side of the Tower of 
Ambassadors,—Decorations in the upper part of 
the same Tower,— Front wall of the old “ Mezquita” 
restored to its original state,—Lattice window 
belonging to the same,—Niche for depositing 
sandals in the Hall of Comares,—Front wall of the 
Mirador de Lindaraja,—Ditto of the Tower of 
Infantas, —Central decoration of the Mihrab, called 
«Las dos Hermanas,”—Arched gateway of the 
same. —The Hall of the Abencerrages,—The Hall 
of Justice,—Part of the Palace of Said (restored), 
—Ditto of the Palace of Generalife,—The Hall of 
the Two Sisters, —Gallery of the Court of Lions,— 
and Hanging Roof of one of the principal Halls. 
These models give a more faithful and intelligible 
idea of the original than the reproductions at the 
Crystal Palace, which are deformed by additions, 
in the matter of gold and colour, out of character 
with the palace and with the peculiarities of Moorish 
life. Don Rafael’s works are on view at the South 
Kensington Museum. 

Messrs. Bacon & Co. have issued a ‘ New Shil- 
ling Map of the Seat of War in Virginia.’ It isa 
good and useful map, but the engraver cannot now 
keep pace with events, for in truth this new map 
is obsolete on the day of its publication. General 
M‘Clellan is no longer at Turkey Bend; nor is 
that luckless personage any longer the Chief Com- 
mander of the Northern forces. 


A chambered tumulus, the existence of which 
had long been suspected, was opened at Nymps- 
field, Gloucestershire, on Saturday last, under the 
superintendence of gentlemen connected with the 
Cotteswold Naturalists’ Club. The barrow is situ- 
ated in a partially ploughed field,—the proprietor, 
a respectable yeoman, who values live turnips 
higher than dead Saxons. On Saturday the tumu- 
lus was visited by the President of the Club (Capt. 
Guise), Major Barnard, Capt. Bell, the Rev. 
Samuel Lysons and others, and extensive excava- 
tions having already been made by workmen com- 
missioned for the purpose, the archzeologists com- 
menced their researches. The longitudinal area 
of the grave was defined by eight massive slabs of 
great oolite, unwrought, placed in pairs, of a width 
ranging from three to four feet, and standing about 
four feet above the ground, in a direction due east 
and west; the entrance being at the east. The 
capping-stones were gone, and indeed the first 
cursory glance round the interior satisfied the 
explorers that at some remote period the sepul- 
chre had been disturbed and plundered. Strewn 
around were a great number of bones of both 
sexes, showing conclusively that the vault 
was the resting-place, not of heroes and con- 
querors, but of some large family or tribe. In the 
whole, thirty-four femora were discovered, together 
with some jaw-bones and portions of jaw-bones. 
In several of the jaws the first set of teeth is unshed, 
thus indicating that they belonged to children, who 
were probably interred here with their parents and 
relatives. The discoveries included a skull (fully 
formed) measuring twenty-two inches in circum- 
ference, a small piece of half-burnt pottery, several 
of the incisor teeth of pigs, with some pigs’ bones, 
a boar’s tusk, and several flint flakes. The whole 
of these interesting objects have been removed, 
and will be consigned, we understand, to the 
Museum of the Cirencester Agricultural College, 
where they may be inspected. 

The Royal Society of Edinburgh has awarded 
the Keith biennial Prize to Mr. John Allan Broun, 
Director of the Trevandrum Observatory, for his 
papers ‘On the Horizontal Force of the Earth’s 
Magnetism,’ ‘On the Corrections of the Bifilar 
Magnetometer,’ and ‘On Terrestrial Magnetism 
generally.’ 

The writer who last week suggested the difficulty 
of finding a rhyme to “step,” has brought down 
upon us half the rhymesters in Her Majesty’s domi- 
nions. The failure of nearly all these champions 
to produce any legitimate rhyme, one free from 
suspicion of provincialism, technicality and false 





accent, proves the difficulty asserted by our Corre- 
spondent. Among the rhymes suggested, — we 
spare our readers the umnecessary verses in which 
they are imbedded,— are ‘“nep,” explained to 
mean catmint—“skep,” said to be a basket used 
in Manchester mills, for carrying cotton—“lep” 
and “kep,” familiar Irish for leapt and kept— 
‘‘julep,” an American name for a kind of drink 
—gepp,” a local word in East Anglia—“ Nep,” 
the name of a dog, a contraction of Neptune— 
Dieppe, a town in France, and Schweppe, the name 
of a vender of lemonade. No one of these sug- 
gested rhymes is admissible. The words which 
rhyme to “step” are not in use. Dieppe and 
Schweppe do not rhyme to it, except by mis- 
pronunciation. 

M. Bisson, a photographer who has done much to 
give a better idea of the difficulties of mountain 
ascents than the most loquacious Members of the 
Alpine Club, while descanting upon his own feats, 
has recently repeated his climbing of Mont Blanc, 
not so successfully as before. So far as the Grands 
Mulets, nothing particular happened, says the 
Moniteur; he took views of different points, and 
then proceeded to the Passage des Echelles, where 
he and his party crossed the ravines, 300 feet deep, 
crawling on horizontal ladders, one by one, on 
hands and knees. A bridge of ive and snow, that 
formerly served as a passage to the Grand Plateau, 
had broken down, leaving an abyss before the tra- 
vellers, and cutting off their approach to the Déme 
de Goutté. Three of the guides, however, suc- 
ceeded in cutting a path towards the summit of 
Mont Maudit, which they traversed, helping up 
the remainder of the party, and ultimately the whole 
got, by a new and very dangerous route, to the 
Grand Plateau. New difficulties appeared at every 
step: 800 footings had to be hewn, in order to 
ascend the Corridor, that had in places an in- 
clination of 50°. After all this labour, on reach- 
ing the summit, M. Bisson found the silver of his 
plates had crystallized, the temperature having 
fallen 10° Cent., even at noon. At 2 P.m. he 
descended from the summit, returned to it again 
on a subsequent day, without further accident, 
and then, we presume, procured the photographs 
he sought to obtain. 

The Russian journals state the progress of works 
undertaken by the national authorities of Jeru- 
salem. An inclosure of 16,000 square yards has 
been made, with houses and four tanks completed. 
The Cathedral of the Holy Trinity is ready to re- 
ceive its cupolas, and a large house for the Mission 
nearly completed, a large hospital progressing, and 
the foundations of an extensive asylum for male 
pilgrims excavated. In carrying out some works 
belonging to the Russian Consulate within the city, 
ground near the Holy Sepulchre was excavated 
to a depth of 35 feet, when the remains of pillars 
and porticoes which formed part of the principal 
entrance to the Holy Sepulchre in Constantine’s 
time were come upon. The Pasha’s engineer, 
Signor Pierotti, has done much to enlighten us 
upon the subterranean topography of Jerusalem. 
He has discovered that, built upon successive 
layers, so to say, of ruins, the modern city rests 
upon “deeply bevelled and enormous stones,” 
which he attributes to the age of Solomon ; that 
above it, to the age of Zorobabel; that following, 
to Herod’s time. Superimposed upon this the rem- 
nants of the city of Justinian come, to be hidden 
in turn by those from that of the Saracens and 
Crusaders. He traced a series of conduits or 
sewers leading from the “Dome of the Rock,” a 
mosque on the site of the Altar of Sacrifice, in the 
Temple, to the Valley of Jehoshaphat, by means 
of which the priests were able to flush the whole 
Temple area with water, and so carry off the blood 
and offal of the sacrifices to the Brook Kedron. Two 
years ago Signor Pierotti discovered a fountain at 
the Pool of Bethsaida, which, on being opened, has 
continued to flow. The Jews were greatly excited 
by this discovery, and regarded it as ominous of 
the coming of the Messiah. The engineer iden- 
tifies it with that built by Hezekiah, and referred 
to by Josephus. There is an immense deal to be 
done in the way of excavating at Jerusalem, which 
might lead to results not less valuable than such as 
were carried on at Budrum or Xanthus. 





FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.—The NINTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, including Rosa Bonheur’s Pic 
\ ibutions of Artists of the French and Flemish 
Schools, is NOW OPEN.—A ion,1s., which will also admit to 
view Frith’s celebrated Picture of the Derby rie Catalogues, 6d. 
Mons. SURVILLE, Sec. 





THE DERBY DAY, by W. P. FRITH, R.A., is NOW ON 
VIEW at the UPPER GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.—Admission, 
1s., which will also admit te the French Exhibition. 


HOLMAN HUNT'S great Picture, THE FINDING OF THE 
SAVIOUR IN THE TEMPLE, commenced in Jerusalem in 
1854, is NOW ON VIEW at the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New 
Bond Street.—Admission, 1s. 


MR. JOHN LEECH’S GALLERY of SKETCHES in ou, 
from Subjects in * Punch,’ is open every day from Ten till Dusk, a 
the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piecadilly.—Admission, One Shilling. 


BEDFORD’S PHOTOGRAPHS of the EAST, taken during 
the Tour in which, by d, he ied H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales in Egypt, the Holy Land, and Syria, Constanti- 
nople, the Mediterranean, Athens, &c EXHIBITING by per- 

ission, and Names of Subscribers received, at the GERMAN 
GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street, DAILY, from Ten till dusk.— 
Admittance, One Shilling. 











SCIENCE 
pares 
THE REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE 
AND ART. 

Tus document, which gives an account of the 
expenditure of about 100,000/., and the one year’s 
results of labour, has just been published. From 
it we learn that the Science and Art Department, 
South Kensington, and Schools of the United 
Kingdom, including general management, absorbed 
68,401/.; the School of Science and Geological 
Museum, Jermyn Street, 6,3131.; Geological Sur- 
veys of the United Kingdom, 9,588/.; Industrial 
Museum, Scotland, 2,292/.; Museum of Irish In- 
dustry, 4,895/.; Royal Dublin Society, 6,000J.; 
Royal Hibernian Academy, 3007. Out of the first 
item, the general management (salaries) takes 
4,5771.; examples, diagrams of science and art, 
15,8231.; books for circulating. library, 945/.; in- 
struments, books, medals, &c., 2,514/.; salaries and 
payments in aid to masters, 17,747/.; inspection 
and examination, 3,280/.; travelling expenses, 
1,764l.; photographic apparatus, &c., 1,493J. 
South Kensington Museum, salaries, 3,304/.; la- 
bour of attendants and artisans, 3,121/.; advertise- 
ments, labelling objects in Museum, 772/. The 
salaries in Jermyn Street Museum are 4,067/.; the 
same for the Geological Survey, 8,1621. 

As respects Science, this Report embraces the 
third examination of teachers and the first exami- 
nation of classes; in both the result is stated as 
satisfactory: in that of teachers for certificates, 
more than double the number passed last year 
compared with that of the first, being 97 against 
43. Of these only five or six have received any 
special training at State-cost. The system of State- 
training for masters of Science schools is thus, 
says the Report, proved to be unnecessary. Many 
masters come up to improve the grade of their 
certificate, showing that a healthy stimulus is given 
to their teaching-power by the present system of 
payment by results. Of the total number 57 were 
new candidates. The first annual examination was 
held in May at 35 centres; of 1,000 papers that 
were worked by students, 725 were passed; the 
1,000 papers were distributed to 650 students. 
The number of students under instruction is esti- 
mated at 2,200. Excluding from this number 870 
that were not taught by certificated masters, and 
where the classes to which they belonged had 
existed before the Science Minute of 1859 passed, 
the progress of Science instruction is given 
as increased, in schools or classes, from 4 to 38; 
the number of students, from 438 to 1,330. There 
are now 168 certificated teachers. This year there 
have been no candidates for examination in Mine- 
ralogy; a slight diminution in the numbers in 
Mechanical Physics and Chemistry; an increase 
in those for other subjects, especially in Natural 
History. The 870 students above designated came 
(700) from the Andersonian University, Glasgow, 
and (170) from the Manchester Mechanics Insti- 
tution: of these 17 and 60 respectively came up 
for examination; these obtained prizes as follows : 
7 Queen’s prizes,—1 first grade, 1 second grade, 5 
third grade, at Glasgow; at Manchester, out of 
the 170, 29 obtained Queen's prizes,—1 a first grade, 
12 the second grade, and 16 the third grade, to- 
gether with one bronze medal for geometrical 
drawing. In the cognate school at Manchester, 
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held under a certificated master in Corporation 


Street, the number is 68 under instruction in Inor- 
ganic and Organic Chemistry; 4 Queen's prizes 
were taken, 1 second, 3 of the third grade. An 
interesting point comes out as to the examination 
for medals in 1861, whereby it is seen that a 
large proportion of the successful competitors were 
working men and their children. One of the two 
gold medals went to a mechanic of the City of 
London School; of the four silver, two, at least, 
went to the like class; the others, to a mine-agent 
and to a chemist and druggist. During the winter 
lectures on Vegetable Physiology and Economic 
Botany were delivered at South Kensington, by 
Dr. Lankester; on Mechanical Physics, by the 
Rev. B. M. Cowie; on Metallurgy, by Dr. Percy; 
on Mining, by W. W. Smyth, Esq.; on Chemistry, 
by Prof. Hofmann; on Physiology, by Prof. Huxley. 
Prof. Bradley’s work on Geometrical Drawing has 
been published, as commissioned by the Committee 
of Council on Education. In looking over the 
tabular statements of the results of the examina- 
tion of candidates for teachers’ certificates in 
Science, we cannot but be struck with the extreme 
rarity of instances supplied by pupils of the innu- 
merable endowed schools throughout the country 
so competing. Trade Schools, National Schools 
and Training Colleges are well represented; but 
this. class, which we should expect to see most 
stirred by the matter, is almost absent. What is 
the meaning of this? 

The Navigation Schools at Hull, Newcastle, 
Sunderland, Great Yarmouth and Shadwell show 
about the same results in the past year as in 1860; 
the Inspector reports favourably of their general 
condition, notwithstanding the fluctuating atten- 
dance of boys, who go to sea at certain seasons of 
the year. In this matter Hull shows favourably, 
owing to the regular system of instruction followed. 
The teaching of officers and seamen is generally 
more satisfactory than that of the boys. The Board 
of Education in Ireland is zealous in training 
teachers who shall hereafter form classes in the 
seaport towns. These schools exist at Aberdeen, 
established 1857, Belfast (1861), Carrickfergus 


(1861), Dublin (1860), Glasgow (1857), Hull (1785), 
Leith (1855), Liverpool (1853), Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(1857), Sunderland (1855), Waterford (1857), Great 


Yarmouth (1857). Metropolitan schools exist in 
Wells Street (1854), Poplar (1856) and Shadwell 
(1857). Science schools and classes exist at Aber- 
deen, Accrington (2), Almondbury, Banbury (2), 
Bandon, Belfast (2), Birmingham (2), Bolton, 
Bristol, Burnley (2), Calne, Camborne, Carrick- 
fergus, Clifford, Clonmel, Cork, Dedham, Dudley, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Gloucester, Halifax, Has- 
lingden, Hastings, Hereford, Hollinwood, Hud- 
dersfield, Kirkheaton, Leeds, Lisburn, Liverpool, 
Lostwithiel, Macclesfield (2), Manchester (2). In 
the metropolis, at Bethnal Green, Chancery Lane, 
Charterhouse, Highgate, Islington, Kingsland (2), 
Great Ormond Street, Poplar and Upper Stam- 
ford Street; at Middlesborough-on-Tees, Middle- 
ton, Oldham, Painswick, Pendleton, Redruth, 
St. Agnes, St. Just, Salford, Slaithwaite, Slough, 
Stockport, Stroud, Tywardreath, Upton St. Leo- 
nards, Wigan and Windsor. Under uncertificated 
masters, schools are at Glasgow, Margate and 
Manchester. 

As respects Art, the Report of the Head-Master 
of the Central School, South Kensington, shows it 
has continued to advance. The number of students 
was, in the last two half-yearly sessions, respec- 
tively 423 and 376; the amount of fees, 1,589/., as 
compared with 389 and 358, and in fees, 1,457. 
As a training school for Art-masters, its principal 
function, this school has received 10 students for 
training, 10 have received appointments as masters, 
and 1 female student has been appointed to teach- 
ing, which entitles her to payment on her certifi- 
cate; 57 have received allowances as in training. 
The average period during which the present stu- 
dents have been in the training school is two years 
and eleven months. 22 elementary certificates 
have been taken: 9 in painting, 2 for figure, 3 for 
modelling, 2 for modelling the figure, 13 for 
mechanical and 8 for architectural drawing. In the 
model competition of 1861, 61 bronze and 14 
national medallions were awarded to the male and 








female schools at South Kensington: Charterhouse 
School received 5 bronze; Rotherhithe, 2; and 
Spitalfields, 14 bronze and 1 national medallion. 
In parochial schools the average number of children 
under instruction has been 10,701, an increase of 
900 upon last year. The following passage is sig- 
nificant :—‘‘ The more advanced studies have not 
been of quite so satisfactory a character during the 
last few months; and this is ascribed to the les- 
sened interest and assistance given by the masters 
and pupil-teachers in these schools to the teachers 
of drawing, in consequence of the recent educa- 
tional dispute. There is no doubt that we have 
lost some schools already in consequence of this.” 
Schools of Art exist at the following places, and 
the numbers appended give the increase or decrease 
in the year past:—Aberdeen, increase 72; An- 
dover and Basingstoke, in. 186; Bath, decrease 
213; Birkenhead, established in 1861; Birming- 
ham, in. 30; Bolton, de. 11; Boston, established 
1860; Bridgnorth, in. 53; Bridgewater, de. 81; 
Brighton, in. 262; Bristol, de. 692; Bromsgrove, 
established 1859; Burnley, de. 77; Cambridge, de. 
177; Carmarthen, de. 5; Carnarvon, de. 312; 
Cheltenham, de. 771; Chester, in. 486; Cirencester, 
in. 17; Clonmel, in. 40; Coalbrookdale, in. 262; 
Cork, in. 186; Coventry, de. 190; Darlington, de. 
142; Devonport, established 1859; Dublin, de. 97; 
Dudley, in. 70; Dundee, in. 196; Durham, de. 46; 
Edinburgh, in. 295; Exeter, de. 205; Glasgow, de. 
946; Gloucester, established 1859; Greenock, in. 
38; Guildford, in. 65; Halifax, established 1859; 
Hanley, in. 84; Hereford, de. 10; Hull, established 
1861; Ipswich, in. 34; Lancaster, in. 54; Leeds, 
in. 246; Limerick, in. 34; Liverpool, North, in. 
821; Liverpool, South, in. 93; Llanelly, de. 31; 
Macclesfield, de. 143; Manchester, de. 2,358. 
Metropolis schools: — Female School, Blooms- 
bury, de. 19; St. Martin’s, de. 74; Finsbury, 
not stated; Lambeth, in. 850; Charterhouse, 
not stated. The other metropolitan schools at 
Spitalfields, Rotherhithe, Hampstead, St. George’s- 
in-the-East and Westminster appear to be em- 
ployed as practising grounds for the teachers 
in training at South Kensington: no details of 
their condition appear. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, de. 
82; Newcastle-under-Lyme, in. 9; Norwich, de. 
354; Nottingham, in. 209; Paisley, in. 222; Pen- 
zance, de. 34; Preston, de. 313; Reading, de. 101; 
Sheffield, de. 206; Southampton, in. 8; Stirling, in. 
297; Stoke-upon-Trent, in. 36; Stourbridge, de. 
68; Stroud, de. 4; Sunderland, established 1861; 
Taunton, in. 81; Truro, 170; Warrington, in. 240; 
Waterford, de. 64; Wolverhampton, in. 234; Wor- 
cester, de. 50; Yarmouth, de. 142; York, in. 160. 
As the Art-schools in the provinces have 
gained prominence, it has been found possible 
to reduce, year by year, the number of students 
in training for masterships who receive allow- 
ances from the department. 59 certificates, 61 
medals, and 14 national medallions have been 
awarded. The average number of children taught 
in parochial schools in London was 10,701; an 
increase of 900. The total number of persons under 
instruction in public and other schools was 11,499 ; 
in central schools, 983. The female schools are 
spoken of as equal to the male classes in pro- 
ficiency. The fees since the removal of the school 
from Marlborough House have been nearly, and 
the number of students quite, tripled; the cost 
of instruction has been less to the public, and the 
standard considerably raised. The number of 
Art-schools is 87; two are new (Hull and 
Sunderland). 15,483 have been taught in the 
central schools. The total number of persons 
taught drawing (should be, under instruction) by 
the department last year was 91,836, an increase 
of 1,355 upon the previous year. It is to be under- 
stood that infinitely the larger mass of these con- 
sists of pupils in parochial and the like schools. 
The Report of Progress in Institutions subject 
to the Department states that the areas examined 
during the past year for the Geological Survey have 
been 1,430 miles in England and Scotland; in Ire- 
land 837 square miles of the six-inch maps have 
been examined; boundary lines of 1,114 miles have 
been followed, other districts re-surveyed, and 280 
miles of boundary lines re-adjusted. Valuable 
additions have been made tothe Museumand Library 





in Jermyn Street. In the School of Mines the 
occasional students have considerably increased 
in numbers, the matriculated students decreased, 
Evening lectures have continued with the same 
success as last year. Large increase has appeared 
in the number of visitors to the Museum of Irish 
Industry ; and the Botanical Gardens at Dublin, 
consequent on being opened on Sunday, have been 
visited by 13,782 persons beyond those of last 
year. Opening the South Kensington Museum 
on Saturdays free instead of Wednesdays hag 
brought 34,000 persons additional to that place. 

The Director of the Geological Survey states 
that applications have come to him for compe. 
tent geologists to survey the lands of the 
Maharajah of Cashmere, and the Colonial Govern. 
ments of Otago and Wellington, New Zealand; 
these were granted. Additional maps have been 
published of the western parts of London, the 
eastern of Cheshire, Nottinghamshire, and Fife- 
shire, on the one-inch scale; on the six-inch, eight 
sheets of the Lancashire coalfield, and ten of that 
in Haddingtonshire and Wigtonshire, together 
with eight memoir-descriptions of these maps. In 
Ireland, two additional one-inch maps and fifteen 
pamphlets have been issued. Amongst the addi- 
tions by purchase has been a splendid series of 
upper Silurian fossils; of the donations, that by 
Capt. Ibbetson, of the organic remains which 
illustrate the models of the Isle of Wight, already 
presented by him to the Museum. 





SOCIETIES. 

EntomoLoaicaL.—Sept. 1.—J. Lubbock, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair.—B. Botfield, Esq., M.P., E. 
Walcott, Esq. and P. Inchbald, Esq. were elected 
Members of, and W. Phillipps, Esq., a Subscriber 
to, the Society.—Mr. Bond exhibited Sphinx Nerii, 
recently captured at Hastings, and a series of a 
new British Tortrix, belonging to the genus Spilo- 
nota, and of which a description was read, under 
the name of S. Doubledayana.—Sir John Hearsey 
exhibited various insects from India and China.— 
Mr. Stainton showed a living specimen of Zelleria 
hepariella, and called attention to its attitude 
when in repose, with the head downwards and 
resting entirely on the four front legs, the hinder 
pair being raised by the side of the abdomen—a 
circumstance which showed its affinity with the 
genus Argyresthia.— Mr. Waterhouse exhibited 
eight species of Homalota, some of which were 
probably new to this country, or at all events 
were not included in recent catalogues of British 
Coleoptera.—Mr. Lubbock exhibited a small Hy- 
menopterous insect, living in the water and swim- 
ming by means of its wings; it was found in a 
pond in Kent, and had been recognized by Mr. 
Walker as Polynema fuscipes; its motion through 
the water did not appear to be assisted by its 
legs, but was due entirely to the sharp jerking 
action of the wings. It was able to remain three 
or four hours under the water without coming to 
the surface to breathe; but specimens which had 
been confined so as to be unable for a whole 
night to gain the surface, were all found dead in 
the morning. There was nothing in the general 
appearance of the insect to suggest an aquatic 
habit; and Mr. Lubbock remarked that, if it had 
been found in a fossil state, no geologist would 
ever have imagined that it was an inhabitant of 
the water—a circumstance which showed the 
necessity for caution in drawing conclusions from 
the structure of animals as to their habits.—The 
Rev. H. Clark exhibited several new species of 
water-beetles of the genus Hydroporus. — Dr. 
Schaum communicated a description of Scaritarchus 
Midas, a new genus and species of the Coleo- 
pterous group Scaritide, collected by the late M. 
Mouhot in Cochin China. 


MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Wep. Horticultural, 1.—Autumn Show. 





FINE ARTS 
Ephesus, and the Temple of Diana, By E. Fal- 
kener. (Day & Son.) 


AnoTuER of the ancient Seven Wonders is dis- 
played before us in this book, as if to encourage 
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or originate an attempt to excavate, as the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus has been exca- 
vated, the site of the most gorgeous city of 
Ephesus, the Pride of Ionia, Athens of the 
East, one of the cradles of Christianity, about 
which fame of every order lingers, whether on 
account of its most ancient origin, its power, 
splendour, or the great men produced . it. Ear- 
liest records speak of Ephesus as old. Sesostris, 
in the time of Moses, thought its conquest worth 
boasting about, and set up one of those remark- 
able tablets, which remain to this day, bearing 
his portrait and a testimony to the valour of 
the conquered, which last was not always 
youchsafed, be it recollected by readers of 
Herodotus. The names of Alyattes, Cyrus, 
Croesus, Darius, Xerxes, Alexander, Antiochus, 
and a host of Christian martyrs or Crusaders, 
appear on the pages of her history in their 
respective characters. For the history of Art, 
it seems not improbable much _ illustrative 
matter might be found if this site were exa- 
mined. “One of the most glorious fruits of 
excavating at Ephesus would be the discovery 
of the Temple of Diana, or at least the deter- 
mining of its site, even if no vestiges of its 
architecture are still extant. ‘It would be noble,’ 
says a French traveller, ‘for those possessed of 
great fortunes to conduct excavations at Ephe- 
sus. It is an entirely unexplored mine of 
antiquity, and I think it would even prove a 
lucrative undertaking by the immense number 
of statues one would be sure to find.’ What 
gems, what statues, what bas-reliefs might be 
discovered in a city where a Parrhasius, an 
Apelles and a Zeuxis, where a Praxiteles and 
a Scopas, besides a host of other artists, once 
flourished, and to the adornment of which we 
know that even a Phidias contributed!” With- 
out going quite to the extent of the French 
writer above quoted, Comte Jaubert, as to the 
“lucrative” nature of such an undertaking, 
lest we should see some limited liability com- 
pany start up for the purpose, we cannot doubt 
that much would be found if such work were 
intrusted to competent hands. We are certainly 
getting accustomed to the disinterment of the 
dead past. Mr. Layard galvanized Nineveh, 
Sir C. Fellows rambled in Lycia, Mr. Newton 
dug at Halicarnassus, and Mr. Davis may be 
said to have grubbed up Carthage at the 
roots. 

Although Mr. Falkener’s stay at Ephesus 
was brief, he made good use enough of his time 
in measuring the ruins and determining the 
positions of many historically famous buildings 
in the city, to enable him to produce many 
interesting notices of their construction. These 
are interesting rather from their own nature 
than from any vitality the author has been able 
to put into them, for his book is, we are bound 
to say, after ample experience with the class, 
one of the hardest tasks to read that ever 
fell to mortal man. Laborious, literal, direct, 
unimaginative, his style is dry without preci- 
sion ; ‘his education seems to have made him 
exact without grace, and for any vitality of 
feeling which his book shows it might have been 
a catalogue or statistical table ; or more desic- 
cated still than these, for both suggest some- 
thing to the already taught. Mr. Falkener has 
produceda book through whose leaves we hewed 
our way some forty weary pages ere anything 
of human interest appeared. No traveller in 
the Desert more rejoices when he sees crossing 
his lost track a human footstep that may point 
home again, than we did at getting some sign 
of men’s presence upon the site of Ephesus. 
This was not much of a fact to speak of, but 
yet man was concerned in it, and we gasped 
with gladness to recognize Archestratus’ words 
when commending to a gourmand fish—“ Do 





not forget a good chrysophorus of Ephesus. 
Procure that which is fattened in the esteemed 
Selinuntian lakes; wash it well; then roast it 
entire, if it be ten cubits long.” The author has 
not the heart to make his dry Ephesian rem- 
nants live, although there is vitality enough in 
the history, by no means scantily recorded, 
of a city whose extent was of the first order, 
whose wealth was enormous, duration marked 
upon the world’s time, and importance fully 
understood. 

So long had been the life of Ephesus, that 
Mr. Falkener is doubtless correct in stating 
that we must not expect to find its ruins par- 
taking of a Greek character. It continued 
great to too late a period to preserve any por- 
tions of its pristine architecture. Its ruins all 
bespeak a late Roman period of Art, and many 
of them indicate a Byzantine origin. Neverthe- 
less, many traces of its early character are yet 
discoverable, and amongst the ruins, no doubt, 
many remains of its varied phases of glory 
might be found ; the Forum’s area, sites of the 
several Gymnasia, the Theatres and the Stadium, 
are all of ancient formation, and their general 
arrangement would be Greek, if their architec- 
ture is Roman. The plan of the city, remark- 
able for its geometric regularity, is definable, 
and, according to the custom of the Ionians, 
those most famous builders of cities, laid out in 
straight lines, contrary to the old meandering 
system of old Greece herself, to which, never- 
theless, so much of the picturesqueness of her 
cities was due. FEphesns had two ports: that 
called Panormus, or the Sacred Port, and a 
second, leading from it into the heart of the 
city, which was styled the City Port; both of 
these were surrounded by magnificent build- 
ings. In the Agora Civilis or Forum was also 
alake. Between Port Panormus and the city 
Mr. Falkener would place the site of the famous 
Temple of Diana, in contradistinction to the 
opinion of other, and we believe less heedful, 
writers, who have removed it to various sites, 
such as appeared to them suitable rather than 
in accordance with the recorded facts on the 
subject. 

Ephesus possessed a multitude of noble or at 
least vast public buildings. Besides the famous 
Temple, there were the Agora just mentioned, 
and the Agora Venalis, the site of which Mr. 
Falkener has satisfactorily established. It 
is recorded that Cleopatra, being one day 
carried about the Agora at Ephesus, An- 
tony, who was presiding in one of the 
courts, listening to the pleadings of a cele- 
brated orator, no sooner saw her than, leaping 
from his throne, he ran to attend her. The 
Agora Mr. Falkener would have to be not less 
than 310 feet square, approached by a vestibule 
of at least 400 more feet, surrounded by columns, 
with shops behind them, and dominated above, 
at one end at least, by an upper colonnade, 
which must have added to its splendour con- 
siderably. These Agore doubtless answered 
the purposes of public promenades, wherein lies 
the significance of the above anecdote of Antony 
and Cleopatra, and, like the Cortile at Venice, 
had a well in the centre, which was surrounded 
by a building, to keep it cool and fresh. 

The Gymnasia at Ephesus could hardly have 
been less splendid than the Agore. There 
were several—according to our author, pro- 
bably five,—a fact speaking volumes for the 
luxurious state of the city that could or would 
support so many places of that character and 
purpose. The writer found them near each of 
the public buildings, and names them the 
Gymnasium of the Theatre, of the Stadium, 
the Agora, the Opistholeprian Gymnasium ; 
and another he styles the Great. “The 
vicinity of these structures to the public 





buildings seems to have been so arranged that 
immediately the public business ceased, whether 
it were in the Forum, the Market-place, the 
Curize or Courts, or even in the Theatre or Sta- 
dium, the people could rush to recreate them- 
selves after their fatigue.” The Opistholeprian 
Gymnasium was not less than, with its porticoes, 
450 feet by 377 feet in area. Mr. Falkener’s 
discoveries on the site and amongst the ruins 
of this structure throw considerable new light 
upon, and give some confirmation to our alread 
obtained knowledge of, the character of ee | 
buildings: for these we must refer to the book. 
The Great Gymnasium had a magnificence 
beyond that of all others in the city; its area 
is about twice the size of the inclosure of 
the British Museum, or 925 feet by 685 feet, 
—fifteen acres. By some travellers this build- 
ing, the site of which does not agree with that 
recorded of the Temple of Diana, has been mis- 
taken for that edifice; an absurd error. Be- 
neath it are some very remarkable subter- 
ranean passages, which M. le Brun thus de- 
scribes :— 

“Tn the thickness of one of the piers there is a 
staircase descending a great depth below ground. 
When any one is hardy enough to enter, he must 
take a flambeau and a line, one end of which he 
must attach to the entrance, and let it run out as 
he advances: otherwise he must throw something 
continually on the ground which may be easily 
recognized, not to run a risk of being lost in this 
labyrinth, and to enable him to find his way out 
again. The subterranean corridors which support 
the building above seem to be of tufa. * * More- 
Over, in traversing this obscure grotto, or rather, 
in these caves, one meets with several apartments ; 
for most of them are filled up with earth and ruins, 
so that it is probable that many of them are not 
seen; for the grotto is so large that no one knows 
its extent.” i 

The Theatre of Ephesus must have been the 
largest ever erected. Its diameter was 660 feet ; 
forty feet more than the major axis of the Coli- 
seum. Allowing fifteen inches for each person, it 
would accommodate 56,700 spectators. Drury 
Lane will only contain 3,200, and old Covent 
Garden held 2,800. This edifice was the scene 
of one of Apollonius’s Miracles; it is memor- 
able for the uproar described in Acts xix. 
when the Ephesians accused Paul and the 
Christians in this very building. To this edifice 
the writer to the Corinthians alluded, probably, 
when he said, “If, after the manner of men, I 
have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what 
advantageth it me?” The Stadium was not 
less a magnificent edifice, and peculiar in hav- 
ing many more seats on one side than on the 
other; an arrangement decided on, thinks Mr. 
Falkener, in order to expose the arcade, with 
which the higher side was finished, to the plains 
below, and thus present a feature of great mag- 
nificence to the spectator on entering the city. 
The greater part of the place was formed, be it 
understood, out of the side of a hill. This ex- 
planation does not seem to us satisfactory. The 
Odeon is quite destroyed; only one column of 
what the author calls the Serapion remains ; the 
positions of others being indicated by bare spots 
in the grass over them. Besides all these great 
buildings, records of Ephesus indicate the exist- 
ence of temples dedicated to Hecate, Jupiter 
Olympius, Jupiter Pluvius, Minerva, Apollo, 
Venus, Bacchus, Neptune, Ceres, Serapis and 
Isis, Mercury, Hercules, Fortune, Harpocrates, 
Romulus and Remus, Julius Cesar and the City 
of Rome, Claudius; and possibly other Tem- 
ples of Diana, as Diana Lucifera, Venatrix, &c. 

Splendid as was the city, the prophecy has 
been fulfilled with regard to its destruction in 
the most remarkable manner. It is a desert 
place; “the candlestick has been removed out 
of its place”; flame, sword and pestilence did 
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their worst upon the city, and myriads of rep- 
tiles, poisonous marshes, fever, dysentery and 
ague keep it so. The mere chances of time do 
not suffice to account for the peculiar manner 
in which these denunciations seem to have been 
fulfilled. Out of the seven prophecies addressed 
to different Churches not one has failed, says 
Mr. Falkener. If all the Churches had been 
denounced, and all seven were now in ruins, 
we might say that they, in common with many 
other cities, were ruined by the revolution of 
ages; but, instead of this, we find that three 
only were denounced and four commended, 
and thése four were precisely those that are 
now remaining. If the sacred prophecies had 
been written, like the heathen ones, from a 
wise and cunning foresight of future probabi- 
lities, Ephesus, the most dignified of all, the 
proudest city of the East, and calling itself the 
good old city, might have been expected to 
have remained. So might Sardis, rich, with 
an impregnable acropolis, in a fertile country; 
so might Laodicea, “the beautiful,” the seat of 
a proconsulate: but these are the places now 
utterly desolate; while Pergamos and Thyatira, 
commended, though in part admonished, con- 
tinue yet respectable cities, and Smyrna and 
Philadelphia, wholly commended, remain great 
and flourishing. 

How reasonably good are the hopes to be 
entertained as to what might be expected from 
excavations carried on at Ephesus, may be con- 
ceived from the number of great artists, espe- 
cially sculptors, who gave fame to it: Rheecus; 
two, if not three, named Agesias, The famous 
‘Fighting Gladiator, now in the Borghese 
Gallery, was the work of one of these; it is the 
most ancient work of Art with its maker's 
name upon it. The inscription on the stump 
testifies that “Agesias, son of Diostheus, of 
Ephesus, made me.” It is known, moreover, 
that Phidias, Praxiteles, Polycletus and Scopas, 
Thrason, Myron, Ctesilaus, Cydon, Heraclides, 
Pharax, Phradmon, Menestratus, Euphranor, 
Posidonius and Messalinus wrought there. We 
find a law relating to architects which many 
a man might desire to see put in force| 
amongst ourselves. When an architect received 
the care of a public work, he assured what was 
to be the future cost, and was obliged to de- 
liver up his property to a magistrate, as a 
security, till the work was completed. If the 
expense then corresponded to the estimate, he 
was rewarded with decrees and honours; and 
if it did not exceed one-fourth part in addition, 
it was defrayed by the public, and no punish- 
ment inflicted; but if it exceeded that sum, 
his property was made use of to complete the 
works. To those who would meet with all 
that has been written about the celebrated 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus, or about its seven 
predecessors, all of which were burnt, we recom- 
mend this book. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

THE Royal Academy is an Art-College empow- 
ered to grant degrees which society has agreed to 
accept as of the highest dignity. To attain these 
degrees should be the ambition of all but such 
men of crotchety disposition as are to be found in 
every grade of society, and who affect to disdain 
honorary distinctions. How many and what is 
the quality of the number of artists not contained 
in the existing Academy List, we have also called 
to mind, by quoting examples of many orders of 
intellect. How to render this justice to some of 
these is believed to have occupied the Royal Aca- 
demy for some time. The result of this desire 
last made known is a plan to form a class of R.A.’s 
who should, when incapacitated by age or other 
circumstances, be able to retire voluntarily. This 
seems a scheme having some advantages, but 
liable to the objection that it is virtually forming 





another grade of honour not previously sanctioned, 
and which Members may not be inclined to enter, 
even when the public voice indicates the propriety 
of so doing. By retiring it is proposed that the 
Member should retain his title of R.A., receiving 
by right a moderate pension. 

It will not be wise to enlarge the field of 
honour, if the effect of such a proceeding should 
be to lower the scale. The field of election should be 
enlarged, and each member of the profession who 
may prove his qualification to vote by having been 
an exhibitor, and so himself passed a professional 
ordeal, be gifted with a right to vote for any can- 
didate. A self-electing body like the Royal Aca- 
demy is, by its very narrowness, ever open to ille- 
gitimate influences; and much ill feeling is pro- 
voked by their action, not only by the elections, 
but by the non-elections. This, or some other 
plan for securing reasonable firmness of decision, 
must be one of the most important subjects for 
consideration by the Committee recently nomi- 
nated. 

In commenting on the mode of teaching now 
pursued in the schools of the Royal Academy, we 
pointed out how needful were some radical changes 
to enable the institution to perform that function 
from which it takes its name, in the correct use of 
the word—a function self-assumed, and which con- 
stitutes its chief claim on the public interest. A 
much less pretentious body could contrive to hang 
the pictures and get up an exhibition. It has been 
demonstrated that the profession is inadequately 
represented by the results of the elections; and we 
have now to consider what additional shortcomings 
exist in the system of instruction ere we conclude 
our examination of the manner in which the most 
important office undortakon by the body is porform- 
ed. Weare opposed to what is commonly considered 
academical tuition, and advocatea general restriction 
of the duty of an Academy to affording the means 
of learning rather than the excess of mere teaching, 
which the name ‘‘ Academy” seems to imply. 
We pointed out, for example, the large propor- 
tionate success of tyros who came from the master- 
less galleries of the British Museum. We find a 
singular authority, of antithetical character, in an 
unexpected quarter—the Report of the Head- 
Master of the Department of Art Training School 
ut South Kensington. This gentleman says that 
no less than four of his pupils have been elected to 
the Royal Academy Schools in the past year, and 
he is evidently not a little satisfied with the result. 
It is also stated in this Report that the average 
attendance of each pupil in this Government school 
at present is two years and eleven months. This 
is an average of the whole number, let us remember; 
that number the same authority states at about 
400. The distinguished students who enter the 
Royal Academy may be considered to have much 
exceeded the thirty-five months of attendance. It 
will be found, on inquiry, we can vouch, that tyros 
admitted from the British Museum galleries have 
given a far shorter portion of their lives to attain- 
ing the needful power of drawing. We name 
the British Museum as an extreme instance of an 
absence of academical facilities; other schools have 
done equally well, or even better. The Depart- 
ment of. Art Schools are distinguished by the 
timidity of their teaching, which demands the most 
slavish devotion to a system of “ fine-lining,” and, 
as we recently showed, grinds the pupil hard upon 
the “flat,” without trusting him to use his own 
powers in drawing from the “round” of models, 
much less from Nature, having life, vegetable or 
animal, in it. 

These instances would tell against the practice 
of the Government schools even more than those 
of the Royal Academy. It may well be asked, 
how is it that the Department of Art cannot 
produce the article, ie. a draftsman, in a 
briefer time than the above? Artists will reply, 
that the cultivation of intelligence being the 
object, and drawing merely the manifestation 
chosen, it is of importance to develope the pupil’s 
observing faculties, so that he may teach himself ; 
a result not to be expected so long as all vitality of 
interest in the task is destroyed by its limitary, 
mechanical and unintelligent nature. The stereo- 


typed reply of the advocates of this miserable system 
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is, that by it they do not intend to teach “Art”. 
that the Government proposes only to teach 
what is, by a curious misnomer, styled “ Design,” 
Nor does the Academy, so far as the Schools of 
Drawing are concerned, profess to teach anythin 
beyond drawing,—the foundation of practical Art 
either in Painting, Sculpture, or Art applied to 
manufacture. Those who endeavour to evade the 
question by the reply quoted, evince that they do 
not fairly consider it when they distinguish between 
these things; yet we find in the result that the 
periods of time needful to acquire sufficient power 
to attain a certain position, 2.e. a studentship of 
the Academy, differ enormously, and that excesg 
of instruction yields the least profit. 

Itisa comparatively unfettered system of practice 
that is followed in the Continental schools ; above 
all in Paris, wherefrom the best draftsmen in the 
world have issued. Indeed, these are not schools, 
but practising grounds, where each man’s progress 
is due mainly to himself. A youth enters the 
atelier of a distinguished painter; he finds that in 
many cases the artist actually works in the same 
room with his pupils, converses with them, dissects 
their observations, but does not attempt to fetter 
their judgment. The “‘round” is early put before 
him, and the ‘‘life” appears in his practice long 
before it is thought of here ; consequently, motion 
or vitality is ever to be considered in his task, 
Hence we are confining ourselves strictly to edu- 
cation in drawing or representation of form: the 
mind of the tyro is evoked; he thinks; he must 
think; he soon knows, and cannot help knowing, — 
which is the great secret of power to draw, as of 
all other mental operations. In our Government 
schools the poor youth gets a flat sheet of paper put 
before him to copy mechanically—thence its too 
often meaningless lines, and its utter want of 
human interest. His fingers and his eyes become 
substitutes for compasses: they measure, it may be 
truly, but they do no more; no thought is evoked 
as to the co-relation of parts, of the ultimate form, 
still less of the structure of the model. What act 
or power of reasoning can be got out of a pair cf 
compasses? This is but the exaggeration of the 
Royal Academy practice, wherein excessive atten- 
tion to the already abstracted forms of the antique 
is insisted on. The student desirous of drawing 
must learn to produce this abstraction upon paper 
for himself; a thing never to be expected if the 
office has been already performed either on the 
“flat” or in the “antique” model set before him. 
We do not object, be it remembered, to a moderate 
use of either of these preliminaries, but challenge 
and heartily condemn their excess as carried out 
in the schools designated. 

With regard to the method of giving instruction 
by lectures, we have already pointed out briefly 
the necessity of making them as practical as is pos- 
sible. Years ago the students of the Royal Academy 
endured, with deep disgust, the erroneous teach- 
ing of a distinguished surgeon, who, persuaded 
that nothing like minute anatomy would be accept- 
able to his audience, persisted year after year in 
delivering elegant and flowery orations upon the 
sentimental aspect of the human figure. It wasa 
famous illustration of this gentleman's, that Provi- 
dence had placed the eye in the human head as 
man places a ‘beacon at the summit of a tall 
tower. For such quasi poetry and mere sentiment 
as this, and elaborate quotations from non-natu- 
ralistic poets, verses from the works of “ Dresden- 
China bards,” and the like, scores of intelligent 
youths were assembled under the pretence of 
being taught anatomy. Scores came—indeed, Mr. 
Green's lectures were.the only set that got any- 
thing like attendance, unless it were those of 
Prof. Cockerell, always historical and interesting 
as they were. Why did these scores assemble to 
hear the dreary platitudes of the surgeon? The 
answer goes to support our theory of the natural 
desire of students to learn from nature. He in- 
troduced the living model, and, while he rounded 
off his ornate periods, the student’s eyes were 
feasted with the human structure, such as the 
Academy rules allowed them no chance of seeing 
at other times. The finger of the dilettante Pro- 
fessor traced upon the flesh the lovely line of a 
muscle, or indicated the situation of a bone; it was 
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enough to attract, so that the spouted artificialities 
of Shenstone or Thomson—nay, Pope’s own hot- 
house trifling, failed to distract the observer's 
attention. The students were observers, not 
also auditors, as they should have been, and 
the oral part of the lecture was an opportu- 
nity wasted. It is noted as one of the most 
yicious proceedings of the Royal Academy, that 
they so far neglected their duty to provide com- 
petent professors as to have chosen the surgeon 
who made himself thus utterly ridiculous, in pre- 
ference to that perfect teacher, Sir Charles Bell, 
who had given especial attention to the needs of 
the artist in anatomy, and produced the only 
work on “Expression” which displays something 
beyond the professional ability of its author. This 
work is indeed a valuable one. Not only did the 
Academy once, but actually four times, reject 
Bell for their Anatomical Professor. Thus little 
were they conscious of their duty; thus little did 
they perform it. The present race of students may 
congratulate themselves in sitting under the 
intelligent and heedful care of Prof. Partridge. 

The system of instruction that shall call forth 
the student’s own powers will ever be the most suc- 
cessful; it is that which is most practical. The 
reply is exceedingly unpractical that avers because 
the ‘ Art-school ” does not profess to teach Art 
it is therefore exempt from the same necessities 
which rule the Royal Academy, and that a mere 
exaggeration of the same error which besets one 
will produce success in the other, because a lower 
development of intelligence is required. We main- 
tain that in this matter of a common duty, that 
of teaching drawing, the institutions are on a 
common level, and that the office of both is to 
cultivate the intelligence of the pupil. They are 
both drawing-schools, and it is mere trifling to 
extend the primary purpose of either beyond this 
point. They differ in degree of success precisely 
as they differ in the intelligence-evoking power of 
the systems they follow. After a long period 
of mechanical grinding, a ‘‘ Departmental” pupil 
becomes a student of the “Academy.” Glorious 
consummation his own head-master thinks worthy 
of reporting to the Government! THe is then on 
a level with an individual who, more happy, has 
got, by a still imperfect—because a not thoroughly 
intelligent—system, to the same point in a shorter 
time. More years of mitigated grinding at the 
antique get him into the “ Life School,” and 
ultimately an artist is produced who draws after 
the fashion of ournation,—‘“‘sadly,” as old Froissart 
said of another matter. Suppose we try the Con- 
tinental plan, and treat the pupil upon principles 
more applicable to a human being, instead of those 
proper to a pair of compasses ? 





Five-Art Gosstp.— The Yorkshire Architec- 
tural Society will hold its next meeting on the 8th 
and 9th inst. 


Mr. E. Oldfield, late of the British Museum, and 
to whom that establishment owes not a little for an 
intelligent arrangement of its antique statues, has 
protested against the inference that himself or any 
other officer connected with the Fine-Art Depart- 
ment of the International Exhibition is responsible 
for the blunder of hanging coloured cloths behind 
the statues, which not only mar the same, but spoil 
the neighbouring pictures. It appears Mr. Crace, 
the decorator, selected, upon what principle of Art- 
judgment it will be difficult to state, the offensive 
colour ; that this, although never approved by the 
Commissioners, the Sculpture Committee, nor Mr. 
Oldfield, their sculpture superintendent, was, in 
default of a better, temporarily hung, with the 
understanding that it should be removed as soon as 
practicable. Mr. Oldfield proposed the plan of forming 
4panel of paper, porphyry-coloured, like that used on 
the bases of the statues, upon the walls, and to hang 
green cloth at the top and sides of the same, so as to 
separate it from the pictures. Although Messrs. 
Foley and Westmacott, on behalf of the sculptors, 
together with Messrs. Redgrave and Creswick, 
hangers of the pictures, approved this plan, and the 
Commissioners’ Secretary directed the decorator to 
carry it out, the work was never done. Mr. Crace 
seems to be responsible for this blunder by persist- 
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ing in his own unartist-like choice. The profession 
now learn where the blame is really due,—at any 
rate, that their brother artists are not culpable, but 
have intelligently endeavoured to perform a duty 
which ought never to have been placed in ignorant 
hands. The public may well wonder by what 
inconceivable mistake the hanging of the pictures 
and placing of the statues did not include putting 
up the drapery behind them. 


One of the patriarchs of the English Water- 
Colour School has, on the 27th ult., departed from 
amongst us in the person of Mr. Francis Oliver 
Finch, who was also one of the oldest members of 
the Society of Painters in Water Colours. Mr. 
Finch had been an exhibitor up to the present year. 
The Gallery of his Society contained only a few 
weeks ago several of his productions. These had 
merits of the truly classical kind, and, like all his 
works, were low in keys of tone and colour, pecu- 
liarly “old fashioned,” but at the same time, like 
the models he set before himself, exquisitely deli- 
cate and oftentimes exceedingly poetical in sugges- 
tion. With him the old school of painting may be 
said to die: even amongst those men who do not 
profess to adhere to the modern canons, there are 
none remaining who are uninfluenced by them. It 
is significant of the rapid advance of this school, of 
its swift unfettering from merely conventional 
restraints, that Mr. Finch, after having been re- 
garded for many years in the light indicated, should 
have died at no greater age than sixty. 

Mr. W. Dickes has produced a coarse transcript 
of a picture by Mr. G. Lance, of ‘ Grapes, Peaches, 
ke.’ As the value of such subjects depends wholly 
upon harmonious colouring and fidelity of repre- 
sentation, it seems to us something more than 
superfluous to reproduce in a glaring manner a 
tame and mechanical original. If hopes were 
entertained of correcting the weakness of the 
picture by the tawdry glare of the copy, and thus 
getting a good medium, we regret to say such 
expectations are disappointed in the result be- 
fore us.- 

Holy Island Church has been carefully restored 
and recently re-opened. The edifice was dreadfully 
dilapidated. 

A very important application of iron as an archi- 
tectural material is being developed, in the form 
of a steeple to the Collegiate Church at Brussels. 
The fame of the old Flemish workers in iron is 
so great, and deservedly so, that any lover of Art 
must rejoice that an attempt is being made to con- 
tinue its successes. 

Herr Kaulbach has just received an order to 
execute a cartoon or painting for the Museum 
at Antwerp; a proof that the Belgian school, while 
producing painters in its own bosom who are begin- 
ning to give laws to Germany, is not jealous of the 
more original masters of the elder German school. 
At the same time, the Academy of Venice has 
appointed Herr Kaulbach Honorary Member. His 
great Cartoon of the Reformation is almost com- 
pleted, and will soon be publicly exhibited in 
Munich, before taking its journey to Berlin. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
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ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, Covent Garden, under the 
management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison, Sole 
Lessees.—OPEN for the SEVENTH OPERATIC SEASON.— 
Arrangements for the Week. During the week the following 
Artistes will appear:—Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Thirlwall, Miss 
Susan Pyne and Miss Sara Dobson ‘Pupil of Mrs. Wood, her first 
appearance on the English stage); Messrs. Santley, George Perren, 
‘A. St.-Albyn, Charles Lyall, Henri Corri, J. G. Patey, Aynsley 
Cook, E. Dussek, John ouse, W. H. Weiss, and W. Harrison. 
Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon.—On Monday, September 8, Wed- 
nesday, 10, and Friday, 12, Vincent Wallace’s Grand Opera, in 
Three Acts, entitled L TRLINE in which Miss Sara Dobson will 
make her first appearance. On Tuesday, September 9, Benedict's 
Vin AN i ame Opera, in Three Acts, entitled THE LILY OF 
KILLARNEY, in which Miss Louisa Pyne will pereae. On 
Thursday, September 11, Auber’s popular Opera, THE CROWN 
DIAMONDS. On Saturday, September 13, Balfe’s popular Opera, 
THE ROSE OF CASTILLE. 

Doors open at Half-past Seven; commence at Eight. Private 
Boxes, from 10s, 6d. to 4l. 4s.; Orchestra Stalls, 10s. ; Dress Circle, 
5s.; Upper Boxes, 4s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3%.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; 
Amphitheatre, 1s.—The Box-Office open daily from Ten till Five, 
under the direction of Mr. J. Parsons. No charge for Booking 
or Fees to Box-keepers. No restriction to Evening Dress. 








Drury Lane.—A new piece was produced on 
Monday, and a new actress. Both are from Ame- 
rica. The piece is merely a slight vehicle, under 
the title of ‘The Yankee Legacy,’ for the intro- 





duction of the débutante, Miss Hough, who, like 
Mrs. Barney Williams, comes before us as the 
representative of Yankee female peculiarities. Be- 
queathed to an English farmer, as the daughter of 
a relative in America, to whom the farm belongs, 
as the condition of his retaining the estate, she 
comes at once on the scene, and makes herself at 
home in the place, appropriating whatever she sees 
with unabashed effrontery. Fortunately, she comes 
across a London visitor of the farmer, and makes 
violent love to him with so little deliberation, that 
before she can be certified that she has encountered 
the wrong man, she is thoroughly compromised. 
The interview is of the most extravagant kind, and 
includes the telling of some extraordinary yarns, 
and the singing of two eccentric songs. With all 
her oddities, however, the “Yankee gal” is large- 
hearted, and willingly surrenders her share in the 
farm to the farmer's betrothed, while she pairs-off 
with the stranger, a haberdasher of Holborn. Miss 
Hough has great readiness and freedom of style, 
and thoroughly understands the by-play, on which 
in parts of this nature so much depends. She was 
warmly received, and achieved a decided success. 








Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip.—It is impos- 
sible to pass over the musical instruments exhibited 
at the Great Exhibition without remark: it is yet 
more impossible for any one save he be a juror 
to come at anything like a comparative idea of their 
evil and their good. The disadvantages under 
which the general public hear them are innumer- 
able. The buzz, the crowding, the differences of 
effect caused by differences in position, in the accom- 
plishments of the players who exhibit the competing 
instruments, obviously preclude all possibility of 
stating anything beyond vague impressions. We 
cannut, then, do better than note a few peculiarities 
and exceptions. First, our general feeling is, that 
less attention and cost have been devoted to out- 
side decoration (especially in the case of piano- 
fortes) than was observable in the great London 
show of 1851, or afterwards at Paris. Every- 
thing like gaudy overcharge of decoration is to 
be avoided, unless the piece of furniture is 
converted into a work of Art—as in the days 
when an Amati violoncello went forth with its 
rich emblazonments and arabesques, vide the in- 
strument repaired by a Belgian maker, in the 
Brussels Court,—as in the days when a Rosa painted 
a skull and books on his own harpsichord, or when 
a Boucher decorated one for a Pompadour,—or, in 
our own, when M. Rochard enriched with graceful 
arabesques the gilded case of a “‘concert-grand ” for 
the music-room of Buckingham Palace. Yet this 
very Exhibition shows, in its ample display of woods 
hitherto unknown from every quarter of the globe, 
what exquisite varieties of colour and grain lie at 
the service of every cabinet-maker, though he be 
bent on nosuch fine fancies. Meanwhile, the general 
quality of instruments is improved :—this, we are 
assured by those who have gone scientifically into the 
matter, owing to improvements of structure. Speak- 
ing of pianos, the makers may be said to keep 
strictly to their own nationalities, so well known 
to the Liszts and Pleyels and Halles—whether 
the piano be Viennese, or Parisian, or of London. 
The Americans, also, (M. Fétis assures us, in 
his Juror’s Report, at present being contributed 
by him to the Gazette Musicale,) show signs of 
‘‘going ahead.” As for the Orgues Debain, &c., who 
would dare to venture into the contest among the 
conflicting makers, save to remark the obvious in- 
crease in popularity of this useful, but, we cannot 
help thinking, fatiguing, instrument? It represents, 
however, the organ conveniently; and its cheapness 
and small size explain its acceptance. There are 
no foreign organs here. To the English ones our 
former remarks apply in the fullest force. Position 
is “four points” of the law in such a case. In these 
instruments, again, while there remains much to 
be done (especially in the matter of that distinct- 
ness in the upper sounds which gives to the new 
French organs superiority—take, for example, those 
in the Parisian churches of St.-Eustache and of the 
Madeleine), there have been great improvements 
both in point of combination and to facilitate the 
manual and pedal execution. M. Fétis, to whom 
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power of minute examination as a juryman was, of | 
course, accorded, complains of the materials used 
by us as being inferior ; but as there is no subject | 
on which Belgian critics and players are more 
touchy than that of English organs, it may be as 
well merely to state his objections. M. Sax has his 
usual case of carefully-made brass instruments. 
England, we fancy, carries off the palm in flutes. | 
There seems nothing capable of being perfected in | 
the article of violins; many old instruments, which 
must have not unpleasantly varied the “ consort,” 
having apparently died out of the family, not to be 
born into it anew. 


The foreign watering-places are now in the | 
prime of their musical activity. At Spa, among 
other entertainments, a new comic opera, in one | 
act, ‘Lindamire,’ by MM. Duboys and Bernardi, | 
has been just produced. 

The coming opera, which that most unwearied | 
of maestri, Signor Pacini, is preparing for La 
Scala, Milan, is to be called ‘Giovanni di Mar- 
rana’; quere, a version of the ‘Don Juan de 
Marana,’ by M. Alexandre Dumas? 

‘Psyche,’ the ‘‘ tragedy-ballet,” by Molitre and 
Corneille, with music by Lulli, has just been revived 
at the ThéAtre Francais, with some modifications. 
When the aforesaid * Psyche’ was born, Baron 
played the part of Love, Molitre that of Zephyr. | 


They are to-day represented by Mdlles. Fix and | he 


Didier. Lulli’s music, too, has been reinforced 
with choruses, by M. Jules Cohen. These, accord- 
ing to the Gazette M — are very good. 








MISCELLANEA 


The Franklin Ezxpedition.—In the American 
ao we have the following news of the last 

xpedition to the Polar Seas :—The barque George 
Henry, of New London, Capt. Buddington, from 
Frobisher Bay, has arrived here short of provi- 
sions, and with Mr. Hall, of the new Sir John 
Franklin Expedition, on board. The Expedition 
lost one man the first winter out. He was frozen 
to death. Mr. Hall reports that, in consequence of 
the loss of some of his craft, he was unable to pro- 
secute his mission to the extent of its purpose. 
The Expedition had probably determined the fate 
of two boats’ crews of Sir John Franklin’s expe- 
dition who perished in endeavouring to return. 
Mr. Hall learned the fate of five men captured 
from Frobisher on his first voyage, and identified 
the exact places of their landing. Mr. Hall ex- 
plored over 1,000 miles of the coast, including the 
so-called Frobisher Straits, which proved to bea 
deep bay, terminating in latitude 63°48 , longitude 
79 W. Mr. Hall also discovered a great glacier 
and mountain of fossils between Hudson Straits 
and Frobisher Bay. The George Henry was about 
to start for the States in October, 1861, but was 
prevented doing -so by the ice until the 9th ult. 
The ship’s company subsisted through last winter 
by the hospitality of the Esquimaux. 


A New Arch of Triumph.—The new French 
journal, La France, declares that it is the inten- 
tion of the authorities of the capital to erect, 
at the Barritre du Troéne, Paris, a triumphal arch 
to commemorate the Crimean and Italian cam- 
paigns. This is to be of similar height to that of 
the Arc de l’Etoile. A wooden model of the 
same dimensions as the proposed work is to be 
erected in order to give an idea of its appearance. 
If this sensible preliminary had been attended to 
in London, what horrors might we not have escaped ! 
Would any rational being, however officially obtuse, 
have persisted—against the remonstrances of the 
very sculptor himself, those of the architect who 
designed the Arch sustaining it, almost every dis- 
tinguished artist in the country and, beyond all, 
the complaints of the individual mis-honoured,—in 
setting the great statue of the Duke upon the Arch 
at Hyde Park Corner if a wooden figure had been 
so stationed for a moment? 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. D.—Cadogan—T. K, T.— 
G. W. Y.—A. W. B.—L. C.—T. K. R.—Theta—C. M. J.— 
J. J. R.—Poetaster—H. P.—A. 8.—H. H.—G.—received, 





Erratum.—P, 277, col. 1, line 35, for ‘“‘return” read 
nature, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
Now ready, demy 8vo. with Portrait and Maps, Vol. III. 208. 


HISTORY of FRIEDRICH the SECOND, 


Foes FRESERIOe the GREAT. By THOMAS CAR- 
Vols. I. and II. 8vo. Third Edition, with Portraits and Maps, 40s. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 68. 


LAST POEMS by ELIZABETH BAR- 


RETT BROWNING. [Now ready. 


FRANCATELLIS NEW WORK. 
| Post Svo. 128. with numerous Illustrations in Chromo-lithography, 


The ROYAL ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
CONFECTIONER: a Practical Treatise on the Art of Con- 
fectionery in all its Branches. By CHARLES ELME FRAN- 
CATELLI, late Maitre d’H6tel to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
Third Edition, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. 34s. 


NORTH AMERICA. By Anthony Trol- 
LOPE, Author of ‘ The West Indies and the Spanish Main.’ 
“This book should be welcomed both for its subject and its 
author,—for this latest survey of the States is information on an 
engrossing topic, and it is information endorsed by a popular 
name. Mr. rollope promised himself that he would write his 


| own book about the United States as the ambition of his literary 


life, irrespective of their recent troubles. The circumstance that 

h seen them seething in the cauldron of revolution, though 
not part of his original design, — immensely to the animation 
and interest of the result.” — Time: 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


a Novel. By Thomas 
ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, Author of * La Beata,’ &c. 


“‘ Mr. Adolphus Trollope’s novel is worthy of its author’s name. 
. What constitutes the charm of the book is, that it is a plain, 
and to all a appearange. fait faitht ful oD poons of hamoly Italian life 
Hitherto, whe lias een introduced into novels, it 
has been either as the lov aly, has rather doubtful wife of the hero 
in times gone by, or as the irresistible villain of modern life, or 
, and worst of all, as the inspired artist in a rhapsodical 
Here we h: a othe Italian of real life in his home, the 
fat farmer in his pon, the merchant over his counter, the 
housewife bustling abeak ‘the kitchen fire, the canon sipping 
his wine. This is what we want; and it would seem as Phas 
_ Adolphus Trollope has struck out a new path for the novel- 
ee We have the domestic life of the Italian, especially as a 
dweller in towns, painted honestly, with all the local colouring 
which belongs to it, by a man who knows his subject well. We 
are glad to have the picture ; we should be glad to have other such 
scenes, if they displayed equal knowledge ; and we commend Mr. 
Trollope’s example to novelists who are in want of a subject.” 
Times, September 3rd, 1862. 


Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


ROADS and RAILS; and their Prac- 
tical Influence on Human Progress, Past, Present and to 
Come. By W. BRIDGES ADA 


“This is a truly original book.. a the union of scientific 
culture with a strong imagination, Mr. Adams's projects have a 
high scope and a comprehensive Dearing ; but we do not admit 
that they are, therefore, visionary or illusive. On the contrary, 
we desire t his views may be ventilated freely for the great 
improvements w oy they seem to promise in an age like aes 
when science clai ‘or its devel 
the arts of life. mT Times, August 29th, 1862. 





Post 8vo. 88. 


POPULATION and TRADE in FRANCE 
in 1861-62. By FREDERICK MARSHALL. 

*** Population and Trade in France in 1861-61,’ by Mr. Fred- 
erick Marshall, shows a practical knowledge of the country in its 
business relations, and embraces descriptions of some of the lead- 
ing branches of industry of a clear and recent character that will 
prove valuable to all engaged in the increasing traftic between the 
two nations.” — Times. 


Post 8vo. 108. 6d. 


The ENGLISH at HOME. (Second 
Soke) By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS, Author of ‘ The Dutch 
a ome, 


2 vols. post 8vo. 188. 


The ENGLISH at HOME. (First Series.) 


a rm rig himself is a sort of a French Washington Irving, 
in his zealous pursuit and his cordial appreciation of the Iatent 
characteristics of English life; though at = same time that he 
views English manners and i lly, even 
those that dissent from him must allow that. he Jadges them with 
a frank independence. e can go further wit uiros in 
desiring that a better agreement on the spirit of the institutions 
which rule civil life will tend to approximate the character and 
genius of the two joories still’ nearer; and as his own book is un- 
questionably an effort in this direction, it _ our warmest sym- 
pathy and our cordial approbation.”—Time: 





MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


The LORD MAYOR of LONDON; or, 


or Life in the Last Century. By WILLIAM HARRISON 
AINSWORTH. 


‘*Mr. Ainsworth’s matured experience as a novelist—the un- 
failing accuracy with which he reproduces pictures of the past— 
the life which he imparts to the actors in his well-constructed 
stories, and the moving incidents that fill his pages, are safe 

f e enter t of every reader.’ zaminer. 


CuapMAN & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 











SEA-SIDE AND GENERAJ, 
READING. 


—~>———_ 


Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 


Frederick Lucas: a Biography. By. J, 
RIETHMULLER. 
** It is very seldom that so good a piece of biograph: 
to the public. It is almost everything a biography of hee 
should be.”"—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
An Old Man’s Thoughts about Many 
meet Crown 8vo. 68. 6d. 
Adventures of Baron Wratislaw in Con- 


stantinople. Translated from the Bohemian. 

“ By a skilful selection of those facts which throw most t 
on national life and character, the author has conveyed to us q 
singularly clear impression of the state of the Turkish Empire 
in the sixteenth century.”—Parthenon. 

Crown 8vo. 88. 6d. 
The Childhood and Youth of Count 
TOLSTOI. Translated from the Russian. 

“This book would have been interesting as a faithful record of 
the early j joys and sorrows of an enthusiastic and eminently im. 
pressionable mind, but it becomes far more valuable when it is 
considered as a stand- -point from which we can on upon an alien 
world of strange beings whose deeds we have little means of appre. 
ciating, and whose words are muffled by the veil of an 


tongue.” —London Review. _ 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
Gifts and Graces: a New Tale. By the 


Author of ‘ The Rose and the Lotus.’ 

** Many of those youn, | persons who are in the habit of reading 

the various volumes of didactic fiction which Miss Sewell, Miss 

Yonge, and other authoresses have put forth ce ga benefit will 
welcome the present work.” —English Churchma 


Crown 8vo. 68. 


Baronscliffe; ¢ or, the Deed of Other Days. 
rs. Lé 

id It displays a _ a of society, keen insight into cha- 
racter, and considerable tact in the meee | the plot, as 
well as uf the dialogue.” —Scottish Press. 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Miss Rogers’s Domestic Life in Palestine, 


** A very charming ser: me in almost every some 
interesting incident.” —A thene’ —_ 


Large 8vo. 16s. illustrated, 


The Rev. ¢ G. M. Musgrave’s Wanderings 
in 
r. ees has done good service to the touring public by 
fot out fresh objects and a new direction for a vacation 
ramble, within the reach of many whose leisure or purse will not 
admit of a more extended flight.”—Saturday Review. 


Feap. 8vo. 68, 


Home Life of Tria Ladies in the 
_ enteenth Century. Fh the Author of ‘ Magdalen Stafford” 
* Romance and its § 

= Not mere laudatory ene from funeral sermons. The 
ladies come before us alive with real characters and with adjuncts 
taken from contemporary memoirs, so that we get some distinct 

notion of them, and learn to feel our inferiority. 

Monthly Packet. 
Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 


Church Stories. | Edited by the Rev. J, 
ERSKINE CLARK 
“Mr. Erskine Clarke . well of the Church for his h 
and at efforts to bring truth to the multitude. ‘The P: 
agazine’ is worthy of all support; and such stories as thes 
which come before him as editor of that periodical, can do nothing 
but good.” —Literary Churchman. 


Second Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Mrs. Gatty’s Tour in Ireland. 


“Far too readable, and even amusing, to without notice, 
and English people may be very well conten that their country 
should be represented in Ireland by such seine 
Saturday Review. 


Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. illustrated, 
Melchior’s Dream. Edited by Mrs, 


- i all the polish of a careful style and _ the dexterity 
of a trained liltérateur employed upon well chosen em cog a 
ewe. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. illustrated, 


Among the Tartar Tents. By Miss Bow: 
“ The very best she has yet produced.”—Spectator. 
Feap. 8vo. 58. each, illustrated, 


Sea-Kings and Naval Heroes. 


Cavaliers and Roundheads. 
By J. G. EDGAR. 
“ Brief, pleasantly told, generally well chosen, and sparkling 
with characteristic anecdotes.”—A rmy and Navy Gazette. 


8vo. 128. 


The Early and Middle Ages of England. 


By Professor PEARSO 
Post 8vo. 78. 6d. illustrated, 


Halcyon; or, Rod Fishing in Clear Waters. 
By H. WADE. 
“Mr. Wade has succeeded admirably in his task of eter 
concisely describing all the paraphernalia of the 
commend the books with the greatest pleasure.” —. "s Life. 





London: Beit & Dapy, 186, Fleet-street. 
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PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


In 8yo. price 98. cloth, 
TEN YEARS OF IMPERIALISM 
IN FRANCE. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A “ FLANEUR.” 
Contents. 

NEW PARIS. 

THE COST, AND WHO PAYS FOR IT. 

LUTETIA PARISIORUM. 

GARRISON AND CAMP. 

TERRESTRIAL PROVIDENCE AND ITS DRAWBACKS, 

TERRESTRIAL PROVIDENCE AND ITS ADVANTAGES. 

THE IMPERIAL FERTILISING SYSTEM. 

MONEYMANIA. 

FIRST OF OCTOBER. 

sOcIALISM. 

DEATH AND RESURRECTION. 

BODY AND MIND. 

GOSSIP. 

“It is much the best book, the fairest and the most instructive, 
that has been pu ublished on France since France became 
. It tells us more of what is really going on there, and of 
the designs and operations of the Government, than has ever 
told before; and it has the great attraction of not being intended 


her to write up or to write down the Empire. 
=" ‘Saturday Review. 


“Tt has all the liveliness and sparkle of a work written only for 
amusement ; it has all the solidity and weight of a State al 
mes. 





In crown 8vo. price 78. 64. sloth, 


GRAVENHURST; 
Or, THOUGHTS ON GOOD AND EVIL. 


By WILLIAM SMITH, 
Author of ‘ Thorndale,’ &c. 


“Son style est net et pourtant coloré, n’évitant pas le mot tech- 
nique, mais sachant lui donner je ne sais quelle animation fami- 
ligre; et cette clarté comme cette couleur ne ge résultat 
¢ une volonté a coup. elles font partie de la substance méme 
= idées. M. Smith en effet n’ ‘a pas seulement le talent de peindre, 

int en méme temps qu'il juge, ** Lid 
pg égayée par les reflets de la nature, individualisée _s 
quil y a de plus personnel chez l’homme, cette vitalits: qui 
sappelle l'imagination.”—Revue des Deux Mondes. 


“One of those rare books which, being filled with noble and 
beautiful thoughts, deserves an attentive a tful —_— 


In crown 8yv0. price 92. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE IN THE SPEN- 
SERIAN STANZA. 


By PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A., 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College. 


Books I. to XII. 


“Mr. Worsley,—applying the Spenserian stanza, that beautiful 
Tomantic measure, to the most romantic poem of the ancient 
world—making this stanza yield him, too (what it never yielded 
to Byron), its treasures of fluidity and sweet ease—above all 
bringing to his task a truly poetical sense and skill,—has produ 
aversion of the Odyssey much the most pleasing of those! hitherto 
produced, and which is delightful to read.” 

Mr. Matthew Arnold on Translating Homer. - 


“We recognize in him faculties which will unquestionably place 
him high among original ts; nor will he ever have cause to 
Tegret_ the self-control which induced hi his 
energies to Homeric translation. His * Odyssey’ must take a per- 
manent place in English literature: it is impossible to say so much 
ofany other contemporary version.”—Literary Budget. 


In 8yo. price 128. 


ESSAYS IN HISTORY AND ART. 


By R. H. PATTERSON, 
Author of ‘The New —— 3,0r, Napoleonic Policy in 


“In Mr. Patterson’s Essays we have a volume which no dis- 
cerning reader will open only once. Fine appreciative taste and 
criginal observation are found united with range of thought 9 7 
= command over the powers of the English uage. is 

mpossible to convey in a brief space any adequate impression a a 
callection of papers written on a variety of subjects, and holding 
= every page proofs of unusual research and capacity. To forma 
— ew! of Mr. Patterson's merits, readers must get his 








In Imperial Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, 51. 158. 6d. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
HER MAJESTY. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS 
OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


IN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND 
AUTHENTIC MAPS. 


| By A. Kerra Jounsron, F.R.S.E.  F.R.G.S., 


Author of the ‘ Physical Atlas,’ &. 


With a complete INDEX of easy Reference to each Map, com- 
prising nearly 150,000 Places contained in this Atlas. 


“No one can look through Mr. Keith Johnston’s new Atlas 
without seeing that it is the best which has ever been eee 
in this country.”— Times. 

“ Of the many youre? d by Mr: Johnst pub- 
lished by Messrs. Blackwood & Sons this Royal Atlas will a? the 
my ee useful to the os and will deserve to be the most popu- 





m. 

“We =o no series of maps which we can more warmly recom- 
mend. The accuracy, wherever we have atte past to put it to 
the test, is really astonishing.” "—Saturday Revie 

“The ofall pts to depict: the 1 face of the world 
appears in the Royal ey, than which it is impossible to con- 
ceive anything more perfect.” — Mo: peloery erald. 

ye Thisi is, beyond ti the most splendid and luxurious, as 
well as the most useful and complete, of all existing a 7 sreeaec 

ian. 
= coe has not, we believe, been produced for general public 
of m = in beauty and completeness to the Royal 
A. K, Johnston.” —Examiner. 








a body aps 
Atlas just issued by 


In 14 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and a copious Index, 
price 101. 108. 


A NEW LITRRARV ENTTION 


(BEING THE TENTH) 


OF 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION IN 1789 TO THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
In this Edition, which has been revised and corrected with one 
—— diligence, care has been taken to interweave with t 
ginal text the new facts which have hoon brought to light since 
the | last a was med oy are It is believed that the Work will 
be found in all ts brought up to the latest — infor- 
mation that has a: capeared, on the epoch of which it t: 
Copies of the oe 8vo. Edition of the above Histo 
, in 20 vols. price 6/. Also, a Peo) se s Edition, in 12 vols. meee 
columns, price 2. 8. in cloth, and Index Volume, price 3s. 


ATLAS OF MAPS AND PLANS 
OF 


Countries, Battles, Sieges, Sea-Fights, &c., 
Illustrative of the HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
Constructed by A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. 


Thibrary Edition, demy 4to. 32. 3s 
People’s Edition, crown 4to. 11. Tie. 6d. 


Tenth Edition, 7s. 6d. bound, 


EPITOME OF 
ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 


In 9 vols. 8vo. price 61. 78. 6d. 


CONTINUATION OF ALISON’S 
EUROPE, 


FROM THE FALL OF NAPOLEON TO THE ACCESSION 
OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. price 21. 28. 


LIVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH 


AND 


SIR CHARLES STEWART, 
SECOND AND THIRD 
MARQUESSES OF LONDONDERRY. 


From the Original Papers of the Peni, and other Sources. 
bracing a full Account of the “ye of 1 and sid ir in 
Germany and France, and of oe Vienna, Lay- 
bach and Verona. 


By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. D.C.L. 


“Tt is well that we have at length a bi hy which makes 
Lord Castlereagh’s great ms ge? clear, and that by one who is 
neither a brother nor a rival. Sir Archibald —! has given us 
= honest and truthful life of Sand Castlereagh, and has done jus- 

tice at last to one of the truest hearts that ever beat, and one of the 
coolest and ablest heads that ever laboured with an est and 
unselfish desire for the good and the glory of England.”—Standard. 





THE NOVELS OF SIR E. BULWER 
LYTTON, Bart. 
A LIBRARY EDITION, in feap. vo. 58. each Volume. 


Already Published :— 
THE CAXTONS. 2 vols. 
MY NOVEL. 4 vols. 
WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 4 vols. 
DEVEREUX. 2 vols. 
THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 2 vols. 
RIENZI. 2 vols. 
LEILA, AND CALDERON. 1 vol. 
THE LAST OF THE BARONS. 2 vols. 
HAROLD. 2 vols. ; 
THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 1 vol. 
EUGENE ARAM. 2 vols. 
ZANONI. 2 vols. 
PELHAM. 2 vols. 
THE DISOWNED. 2 vols. 
PAUL CLIFFORD. 2 vols. 
GODOLPHIN. 1 vol. 


ERNEST MALTRAVERS. 2 vols. 


THE NOVELS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 
ADAM BEDE. 2 vols. feap. 128. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 2 vols. feap. 128. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 2 vols. foap. 12s. 
SILAS MARNER. Feap. 68. 
A Cheap Edition of ADAM BEDE, complete in One Volume, 6s. 


WOKKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, 
D.C.L. 


DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN. 1 vol. 5s. 6d. 
TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 2 vols. 9s. 
NOW AND THEN, &c. 4s. 6d. 
MISCELLANIES. 5s. 


WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON. 


In 12 vols. crown 8vo. 31. 128. 
RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 2 vols. 12s. 
NOCTES AMBROSIAN &. With Notes and a Glossary. 4 vols. 24s. 
Ta Cynpeicte ng ‘The Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,’ 
Ly Trials Margaret Lyndsay,’ and ‘The Foresters.” 
1 vo! 
ESSAYS, ‘CRITICAL AND IMAGINATIVE, 4 vols. 24s. 


TALES FROM ‘BLACKWOOD.’ 


Complete in Twelve Volumes, bound in cloth, 18¢. 


The Volumes rs my i sxpaantely, Yo. 6 1s. 6d.; and may be had of 
most Bookselle: olumes, handsomely aif-bound in 
morocco. 


CONTENTS. 
Vol. I. The Glenmutchkin Railway—Vanderdecken’s Message 
7 Home—The Floating Beacon—Colonna the Painter—Napoleon 
—A Legend of Gibraltar She Iron Shroud. 
Lazaro’s Le 


Vol. I —A Story without a Tail—Faustus and 
Queen Elizabeth—How I e a Yeoman—Devereux Hall 
he — ree tn te Theatri 


cals. 
= oe in the Long Vacation—Father Tom 
and "the opel. Petite Madelaine—Bob Burke’s Duel with 
Brady—The Headsman: a Tale of Doom—The Weary- 


ful Woman. 
Vol. IV. How low i stood for the Decepdeliy Bu po—-aiat and Last 


—The Duke’s Dilemma: a C re icle of stein—The Old 
Gentleman’s Teetotum—‘‘ = us when we pos yen the Watery 
les Russell, nt “4 Gentleman 


Vol. V. Adventures in exas—How we sot possession ot the Tui- 
leries — Neyer ‘aton’s Lament— Village Doctor—A 
Letter from Southern Africa. 


Singular 
Vol. VI. My Friend the Dutchman—My Co! wily Coliege No. IL, 
Horace Leicester—The Emerald Stude— mo Friends: 
No. III., Mr. W. Sereee Hurst—C! : a Dutch Story 
lish Acquaintance—The Murderer's Last Night 
ion of certain o meomamon Di that did formerly 
yeppen to Me, Herbert W lis, B.D. ‘he Wags—The 
a Narrative of * + 4 
vol vial The ee 's Tale, by Pro’ Professor Aytoun—The For- 
it-Race ce—Di Vasari: a Tale of Florence 
mend Vatello—The Boxes. 


Rosaura: a Tale of Madrid—Adventure in the North- 

‘erritory—Harry Bolton’s Cu: the Beauty 

—The Pandour and his ae —The I 
ra e 





Last rhe Smuggler’s Leap— 
The Haunted and the Haunters—The Duellists. 
Vol. XI. The Natolian Story-Teller—The First and Last Crime— 
John Rintoul—Major Moss—The Premier cre his Wife. 
Vol. XIL Tickler among the Thieves !—The Bri degroom m of Barna 
—The oo xperimentalist—Lebrun’s Lawsuit—The 
fnowine-<9 of Strath Lugas—A Few Words on Social Phi- 








losophy. 


45, GEORGE-STREET, EDINBURGH; and 37, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 
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Now ready, price One Shilling, 
LITTLE BOOK for EVERY MAN WHO 
KEEPS a HORSE; or, Ease to Horses, and Safety to 
Drivers, in Single and Double Harness. Dedicated to the Gentle- 
men of England. By LL.D. 
London: go Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 
: R.E. Peach, 8, Bridge-street. 


Just a roma Ato. cloth, Illustrated by “ Plates of 
Machinery, price 


[HE IRON. "MANUFACTURE of GREAT 





Theoretically B., Prastioall 'y Considered : 
aT Descriptive Details of the Ores, Fuels, and Fluxes em- 
pores ; the Preliminary Operation of Calcination; the Blas t, 
efining and Puddling Furnaces; Engines and Machine ary ; 
and the various Processes in Union, &. &e. 
By WILLIAM TRURAN, C.E., 
Formerly Engineer at the Dowlais [ron Works, ‘under wg late 
Sir John Guest, Bart., subse aneny Bn the Hirwai 
and Forest W, Vorks, under Mr. Crawshay. 
Seconp Epition, 
Revised from the M: anuscript of the late Mr. Truran, 
RTHUR PHILLIPS. 
Author of ‘A Manuai of Metallurgy,’ ‘ Records of Mining,’ &c. 
d W. H. DORM C.E. 


aiden 'r. & F. N. Spon, 16, pe 


Just published, Fifth Edition, price 2s. 6d., free by post, 32 st: sta amps, 
ISEASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their 


Treatment — Prevention, illustrated by Cases. 
THOMAS HUNT, .C.S., Surgeon to the W estern Dis a 
for Diseases of the ais 21 ‘. Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 

“This admirable, we might almost say indispensable, little 
work comes to us in its fifth edition, enriched with an excellent 
and most temperate chapter on the Turkish Bath.” 

Medical Critic. 
T. Richards, 37, Great Queen- street. 





In post 8vo. price 5s. 706 pages, 


HE PEOPLE’S BLUE BOOK: 
TAXATION AS IT IS 
AND AS IT OUGHT TO BE; 
With a Practical Scheme of Taxation. The 3rd edition, enlarged, 
Re-written, and brought down to the latest Parliamentar ry 
Returns. With an Index. 
London: Routledge, W: arne & Routledge. 


OUTLEDGE’ S FIVE-SHILLING POETS.—N EW VOL. 
In feap. 8vo. bevelled boards, cloth, gilt edges, 


HE POETICAL WORKS of W..C. 

BENNETT, Author of ‘ Bab mu worn Wedding 
Rinc,’ &c. ke. Now first Colle. DY Mesified and Revised by the 
Author With a pdteel Portrait’ and Illustrations, by J. D. 
Watson. 


Recently issued in this Series :— 

LEIGH HUNT’S POEMS. 

THORNTON HUNT. 
ELIZA COOK’S 


trations. 


PERCY’S RELIQUES of ANCIENT 
ENGLISH POETRY. 


London: Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Farringdon-street. 


NOTICE.—Every Subscriber to Mr. Mudie’s 
and other Circulating Libraries should read an 
Article in THE LIBRARY CIRCULAR for 
September, ‘On the Influence of Circulating 
Libraries on English Literature, price 2d. 


Edited by 
POEMS, Portrait and Illus- 


Now ready at all Libraries, in 1 vol. 8yo. 
THE PUBLIC LIFE OF 
LORD MACAULAY. 


By FREDERICK ARNOLD, B.A,, 
Of Christ Church, Oxford. 


“ This ‘ Public Life of Lord Macaulay’ is rendered more valu- 

- from the citations which, with very few exceptions, have 

taken from writings unknown or practically inaccessible to 

the guerra reader; and the author has rescued from possible 

oblivion some important fragments, interesting for their intrinsic 
merit and their biographical value.” —Observer. 


Now ready at every Library, a NEW NOVEL, 2 yols. 
TWO LIVES. 


By BLaNcHakD JERROLD. 


Next week, 


MR. SALA’S NEW WORK, 
ACCEPTED ADDRESSES. 


By Grorce Avucustus Sata. 
It is from this Work that Mr. Sala is giving Public Readings. 


This day, 5a. 
THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS. 


By Georce Avcustus Sata, 
Author of ‘The Seven Bons of Mammon,’ ‘ Twice Round the 





London: 
TINSLEY BrorHeErs, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


NEW WORE. 
HE CONFORMATION of the MATERIAL 
by the SPIRITUAL. By W. CAVE THOMAS. 
Printed by Strangeways & Walden, 28, Castle-street, Leicester- 
square. 
Now ready, Part 1st, Price One Shilling, Illustrated, 


ANCASHIRE SKETCHES. 
By > BRIERLEY. 
eae 
Strike Adventure. 
The Gravel Gate Flood. 
The Comet. 
Easter Holidays. 


Manchester: John Heywood. — London: Simpkin & Co. 


eat ’S BINOCULARS. ~- NOTICE.— 
very one of BURR W'S FIRST QUALITY Field or 
Landscape Glasses is STAMPED or ENGR AVED with the name 
of the Firm. No others are genuine, Gentlemen requiring Bino- 
colernet HIGH QUALITY, are respectfully requested to WRITE 
) c 
W. & J. BURROW, GREAT MALVERN, 
or to apply to their London Agents :—Wates & M'Cu LLOCH, 32, 
eee street, = 56, Cheapside, E.C.; and B. ARNo.p, 72, 
aker-street, 


SMITH, BECK & BECK, 


OPTICIANS, 

AND 
MANUFACTURERS: OF ACHROMATIC 
MICROSCOPES, 

&e, &e. 





A Day Out. 
Our Cheap Trip, and How we 
enjoyed it. 








6, COLEMAN-STREET, London, E.C., 
AND 
LISTER WORKS, HOLLOWAY. 


WENHAW’S 
BINOCULAR MICROSCOPE. 


Having increased our facilities for the manu- 
facture of the Prisms, as well as the other 
parts of this important improvement in the 
Microscope, we are now enabled to make the 
addition to any Microscope, when it is really 


practicable, at the cost of 7/. 10s. In the case 


of new Instruments, the extra price will be 


only 62, 
SMITH, BECK & BECK: 
September, 1861. 


CATALOGUES, giving full particulars respect- 
ing Microscopes, Stereoscopes, &c., may be had 
on application, or sent post free. 


CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 


- Every one should therefore provide against them. 

THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Grants Policies for Sums from 1002. to 1,0001., assuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

An Anasel Payment of 30. secures 1,000. in case of DEATH by 

CIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance of 6l. to the 
Assured while laid up by Injury. 

Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any Infor:mation, to Part PRO- 

VINCIAL AGENTS, the BOOKLNG C LERK 

the KAILWAY STATIONS 
Or to the Head Office, 64, CORNHILL, L ondon, E.C. 

102,8171. pave been paid by this Company as Compensation for 

56 fatal C: a and 5,041 Cases of personal Injury. 
64, Cornhill, E.¢ WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


MHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INVESTED FUNDS £1,350,000, 
LONDON BOARD. 
Sir JOHN MUSGROVE, Bart.,Chairman. 
Frederick Harrison, Esq., aud Wm Scholefield, aaa M.P., 
Deputy- -Chairmen. 
William Mecnenebion, Esq. 
Ross D. M angle 8, Esq. 
James Morley 
Sie Charles Nicholson, “Tg 
William Nicol, Esq. M.P. 

Edward Huggins, Esq. Swinton Boult, Esq., cee 
John Laurie, Esq. to the Comryany. 
In 1957 the Duty on Fire Insurances in Great Britain paid to 

Government by this Company was 32,8821., and in 1861 it was 

61,8331., being an increase in five years of 29,9511 

In1860 the Fire Premiums were 313,725. ; in 1861 they were 360,1302., 

being an increase in one vear of 46,4 st. The losses ps paid A rene) 

au 


John Addis, Esq. 

c. 8. Butler, Esq M.P. 

Hugh C. E. Childers, Esq. M.P. 
Sir sy illiam P. De Bathe, Bart. 
Henry V. East, Esq. 








_ | NORWICH UNION LIFE 1 INSURANCE 


SOCIE 
Established 1908, on the wind of Mutual Insurance, 
THE WHOLE OF = PRorire BELONG TO THE 
SSURE 


Accumulations exceed 2,000,0001. ——— 237,0002, 
Amount Assured and Bonuses, 5 57054 
Bonuses Assigned to the amount of 1 ‘G31, 1561. 
flee Kates of Premium are 10 per cent. fess than those of m 
offices—a benefit equivalent to an a Pompe One-half of the 
first five annual premiums may rem a8 @ permanent charge 
upon policies effcoved for the whole duration of life. 


For Prospectuses apply at the Society's Offices—6, CRESC CENT, 
NEW BRIDGE-STREET, E.C., and SU RREY-STREET 


NORWICH. 


ONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
81, KING WILLIAM-STREET, E.C, 
Instituted 1806. 

President—CHARLES FRANKS, Esq. 
Vice-President—JOHN BENJAMIN HEATH, Esq. 
Trustees. 

Francis Henry Mitchell, Esq. jm Hanbury, Et 
Alfred Head, Esq. Bonamy Dobree, E 

The London Life Association was established more a fifty 
years ago, on the principle of Mutual Assurance, the whole of the 
benefits being shared by the Members assured. The surplus ig 
ascertained each year, and appropriated solely to a reductiun of 
the premiums after seven yearly payments have been made. 

If the present rate of reduction be maintained, persons now 
effecting Assurances will be entitled, after seven years, to 
reduction of 734 per a whereby each 102. of annual preminm 
will be reduced to 2.1 

This Society has paid in claims more than 4,330,000. 

And has policies now in force amounting to 6, 500, our, 

Its accumulated fund exceeds 2,750,0000. 

And its gross income is upwards of 340,0001. 

‘Assurances may be effected up to 10,000. on the same life. 

The Society has no agents and allows no commission, never 
theless the new assurances effected in the last financial year 
amounted to 321,315, and the = annual premiums to 12,083), 

EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary, 


ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH and 
CLOCK MAKER TO THE QUEEN, and 
MAKER OF THE GREAT CLOCK FOR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 


Invites attention to the superior Workmanship and elegance 
of Design of his extensive Stock of Watches and Drawing-room 
locks. 








Guineas. | Guineas, 
Ladies’ Gold Foreign | Sy mg Silver Lever 
Ww 8 Watches 


Guatiamen’s ditto .. 10 

Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s 
Gold —— Lever 
ditto 


Gentlemen’s Gold Com- 
ensation Balancedo. 40 
Silver ditto 283 


“Marine Chronometers, 35 Guineas. 

Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical, Turret 
and Bracket Clocks of every description. An elegant Assortment 
of London-made Fine Gold Albert and Guard Chains, &c. 

Dent, 61, Strand (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); 34 and 35, Royal 
Exchange; and at the Clock and Marine Compass Factory, 
Somerset Wharf, Strand, London. 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 








ee ie. W FR Bi 
WATERS'S. 
2, MARTIN’S-LANE, CANNON-STREET, CITY, 


LONDON. 

Sold by all Grocers, Chemists and others, 308. per dozen. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. & See Class 2. 
rORNIMAN’S “PURE TEA, 

“* Always good alike.” Importing it not covered with powdered 
colour prevents the Chinese ae off the low-priced brown 
autumn leaves,—hence this TEA ist 

PUREST, CHEA PEST and BEST. 
Sold in Packers by 2,280 London and Provincial Agents. 


EA.—STRACHAN & CO.’S Strong Rough 
“ Domestic” Black at 3s. 4d. per 1b. 
26, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


EA. — STRACHAN & 00. ’S Fine “ Inter. 


mediate” Black at 38. 8d. per 
26, Cornhill, 5... E.C. 


EA.—STRACHAN & CO.’S Delicious 
= Duniagene’ Black at 48. 2d. per Ib. 
, Cornhill, London, B.C. 
Dr. FLAssaty aes. of purity, and a price current, free 
on application.—26, Cornhill, London vee. 


N APPIN & COMPANY’S LONDON 

BRANCH, opposite | to the Pantheon, Oxford-street, con 
tains the largest STOCK in London of ELECTRO-SILVER 
PLATE and CUTLERY. Gentlemen about to proceed to Mili- 
tary and Civil appointments in India and Colonies can select 
complete services of Plate, of the most elegant design, without 
the disadvantage of delay. 


MAPPIN & CO.’S SPOONS AND FORKS. 


























Full size. Fiddle. |T inread. | tecen! ‘s. | Lily. 
12 Table Forks..........+./£1 7 0 | £214 0 re 16 |£2 14 9 
12 Table Spoons | 27:0) 814 O| 216 0} 214 ; 
12 Dessert Forks 1r0]/200;| 20 0/2 He 
12 Dessert Spoons ee 00; 20 0;2 ‘3 
12 Tea Spoons .... 010 6{ 140! 140/18 








Each article may be had separately at the same price. met 
beautiful and varied assortment to be seen anywhere of Tea = 
Dinner Services, Cruets, Cruet Frames, Dish Covers, Side a 
Waiters, Tea-trays, Pruit Stands, Bpergnes, &e., the quality ¢ 
lent and the prices the lowest possi 

Estimates submitted for furnishing with Plate and Cutlery 
Military Messes, Hotels, and all public establishments. ate 

, Celebrated Cutlery in large stock for selection and immedi 
at Sheffield prices. Illustrated Seer En post free. 





to 2,500,0007,, and all claims are settled wi 





titude. 
ve JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 





The oaly London Establishment is opposite to the Pantheon, 
Oxford-street. Manufactory, Royal Cutle ery Works, Sheflield. 
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Chemist in 4 1b., } Ib., and 1s. bottles, the stoppers of which 
are secured by a capsule, lettered “* PRICE’S PATENT,” BEL- 
MONT, VAU SHALL, LONDON, 8. 

APTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, 
C CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 


y Powder, and Guey Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce 
Curry Fo F Venders, and wholesale o: 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho-square, London. 


pee 
AUCE—LEA AND PERRINY 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious page d by C 
“2s ONLY "GOOD SAUCE,” 
is mama solely by LEA & PERRINS., 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Pernins’ Namesare on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle aud Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

xx* Sold Wholesale and for Export, i he Poca Wor- 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS SONS, London, &c. &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen universally, 


J) LAZENBY & SON, FOREIGN WARE- 
i ILOVUSEMEN and FAMILY GROCERS, beg to direct 
attention to their choice selection of Breakfast and Luncheon 
Delicacies, Comestibles, and Articles for Dessert, noticing, 
amongst others, York and Westphalia Hams, Pickled and 
Smoked Ox Tongues, Strasburg and Yorkshire Pies, Smoked 
Salmon, Sardines, Gorgona Anchovies; French Trufiles, Pre- 
served Green Peas, French Beans, Mushrooms, Tomatoes, French 
and Spanish ¢ lives, Crystallized and Glacés Apricots, Greengages, 
Strawberries and Angelica, Jordan Almonds, Museatel Raisins, 
Figs, French Plums, and a variety of French Chocolate and Bou: 
Bons. Their cele ebrated Pickles and Sauces, prepared under 
personal superintendence; Jams, Jellies, Tart Fruits, Teas, 
Coffees, Sugars, Spices, Soaps, Jaudles, Colza Oil, and all house- 
hold requisites ‘supplied of the best descriptions. 
Families regularly waited on for orders. 
6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, London, W. 
N.B. Sole Proprietors of the receipt for Harvey’ ‘3 Bauce, 


r 5, OXFORD-STREET, W 
SLERS’ “GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from gr 158. 


————————"— 
E'S GLYCERINE may be had from any 

















Glass Desser' 
All Artic les’ marked Tn plain ficures. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export and Furnisuing Ordeore promntly executed, 
LONDON-—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 

BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 

Broad-street. Established 1807. 
[NDIA OUTFITS.—THRESHER & 
GLENNY, next door to Somerset House, Straud, forward 
(on application) Lists of the necessary outfits for every appoint- 
ment, with prices of each article, 

NOTICRH. eee ep yt TWEED SUITS; 
THRESHER’S KASHMI FLANNEL SHIRTS, and 
THRESHEK’S INDIA GAU a Ww SISTCOATS, were invented 
and are manufactured exclusively by Thresher & Glenny, and 
for which they were awarded the International Exhibition Medal 
of 1862; the Exhibition Medal of 1851; and the Madras Medal of 
1856, ‘Ihe high character and universal approval of these articles 
have led to a number of inferior imitations, all of which are 
advertised under similar but triflingly altered names, and there- 
fore Messrs. Thresher & Glenny feel it necessary to avnouuce that 
the [udia Gauze Waistcoats, the Kashmir Flannel Shirts, and the 
India Tweed Suits can only be procured at their Establishment, 
152, Strand, next door to Somerset House, London. 


He's AND CAPS for all classes and all ages, 
at E. MOSES & SUN'S 


OOTS AND SHOES for all classes, all ages, 
all occupations, and all occasions, at 
E. MOSES & SON’S. 


} OSIERY for all classes, all ages, all occupa- 
tions, and all occasions, at 
E. MOSES & SON'S. 


UTFITS for all classes, all ages, all occupa- 
tious, and all climates, at 
E. MOSES & SON’S. 


EADY-MADE CLOTHING for all classes, 
all ages, all occupations, and all occasions, at 
E. MOSES & SON’S. 


HE BESPOKE CLOTHING Department at 
FE. MOSES & SON’S contains an immense assortment of 
fabrics carefully selected from the principal markets of Europe. 
A perfect fit and faultless workmanship are guaranteed. 
LONDON HOUSES: 
CITY ESTABLISHMENT, 
154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, Aldgate, 
OXFORD-STREET BRANCH, 
508, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
TOTTENHAM-OOURT-ROAD BRANCH, 
137, 138, Tottenham-court-road ; 283, Euston-road. 
COUNTRY ESTABLISHMENTS: 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 


E. MOSES & SON’S Establishments are closed every Friday 
Fsanset, Hy Saturday at sunset, when business is resumed ‘until 

even o'c 

All Articles are marked in plain figures, the lowest prices, 
from which no abatement can be made. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the money 
Teturned. List of Prices, with Rules for Self-measurement and 
Patterns, post free 

E. MUSES & SON'S Pamphlet for the present Season, with 
French and German translations, and contaiming some interest- 

information peeesins the International Exhibition, may 
had, gratis, and post free. 


506, 507, 


XUM 





K NICKERBOCKERS and HOSE to ‘match, 


sold by THRESHER & GLENNY, OU : 
SLRAND, next door to Somerset House, Londo: in — 18% 


N.B. Lists of Prices forwarded free of expense. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, Court Tarors, 114, 


116, 118, 120, het ane atrect, 22, Cornhill, London ; and 
10, 5t. Ann-square, Manchester. 


AUTUMNAL DRESS.—FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Nicoll’s Négligé Angola Suits, Two Guineas, 
Nicoll’s Augola Trousers, Sixteen Shillings. 

FOR LADIES. 


Nicoll's Waterproof Jackets and Cloaks for the Seaside or 
Travelling, One Guinea each. 


FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
Nicoll’s Knickerbocker and other Suits, One Guinea each. 





CzUBB's PATENT SAFES—the most 

secure against Fire and Thieves. 

CHUBB’S FIREPROUF STRONG-ROOM DOORS, 

CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 

LATCHES. 

CHUBB'S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 

CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 


street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Wolver- 
hampton. 


LKINGTON & CO. desire respectfully to 
call the attention of the Nobility and Gentry requiring 
PLATE to gut ae, whi th may be obtained in great 
variety, both in SILVER and ELECTRO PLATE, from either 
of their Establishments :— 
LONDON—22, Re, pnbsicent, St. James's, S.W.; and 45, Moor- 
gate-street, E. 
DUBLIN—College Grew. 
LIVERPOOL—Chureh-street. 


MANUFACTORY and SHOW ROOMS, Newhall-street, 
Birmingham. 
Estimates, Drawings and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual, 


AT 
ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- IRONS and 
CHIMNEY- PTE CEs. as a of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an ae of FEN 
DERS, STOVES, RANGHS, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE- 
IRONS and GENERAL IRONMONG RY, as cannot be ap- 
Pree et reaeN GT Woh kina shib. Briel My eer aty of design, 
ornaments, and 2 sets of bars, 31 158. to33l. 108. ; Bronzed Fenders, 
with standards, 7s. to 5l. 128 ; Steel Fenders, 3l. Ba. to 1ll., Ditto, 
with rich ormolu ornaments, from 32 38. to isl. ; Cc himney- Pieces, 
from il. 8a. to 1lv0l.; Fire-irous, from 28, 3d. the set to dl, 4s,— 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOV ES, with radiating 
hearth-plates. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 
39, OX FORD-STREET, W.: 1, 1, 2, 3, and 4, Rowman: street ; 

4, 5, ‘and 6, Perry’ "8 place; and a, Newman mews, London 


BEAT EXHIBITION of 1851.—COUNCIL 
DAL. — EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 1855, — 

GR ANE MEDAILLE D’HONNEUR. — GALLEKY of 
BRKUNZES @ART.—F. BARBEDIENNE & CO., ot Paris, beg to 
announce that a complete Collection ot their MATHEMATICAL 
REDUCTIONS, by the process of M. Collas, from the chefs- 
deuvre of Autique and Modern Sculpture in the Galleries of the 
Louvre, Florence and Rome, Museum of Naples, and British 
Museum, may be seen at Messrs, JACKSON & GRAHAM’, 33, 
34, 35, 37 aud 38, Oxford-street. Prices the same as in Paris, with 
5 per cent. added for cost of importation. Catalogues, with mar- 
ginal illustrations, may be had free on application. Garniture de 
Cheminées, Clocks, Vases, Candelabra, &e. of the highest class of 
artistic design avd execution. Connoisseurs are respectfully 
invited to visit the Galleries. 


D R. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men as the 
safest, speediest and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GENERAL DBBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THB SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS APPECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 























SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart. M.D., 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
“T consider Dr, De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to be 


@ very _ Oil, not, likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic 
agent of great value.” 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 


Author of ‘The Spas of Germany, 

“ Dr. Granville has found that Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter time than other 
kinds, and that ~ does not cause the nausea and indigestion too 
often q m the ad istration of the Pale Vil.” 





Dr. LAWRANCE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha. 

“Tinvariably prescribe Dr. De Jonch’s Cod Liver Oil in pre- 
ference to any other, feeling assured that I am recommending a 
genuine article, AND NOT A MANUFACTURED COMPOUND IN WHICH 
THE EFFICACY OF THIS INVALUABLE MEDICINE 18 DESTROYED.” 


Dr. De Jonou’s Liont-Brown Cop Liver oe is sold only in 
ImpeRiat Half- Pints, 28. 6d,; Pints, 48. 9d. ; , 98. ; capsuled 
aud labelled with his stamp and signature,” Bem WHICH NONE 
CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists and Druggists. 
Sore ConsiGnreEs: 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, Strand, London, W.C, 
CAUTIUN.—Beware of proposed Substitutions, 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE.— 
BRYANT & MAY'S 
ATENT 
SAFETY MATCHES AND WAX VESTAS 
IGNITE ONLY ON THE BOX. 
The only English Match which received a Prize Medal. 
Fairfield Works, Bow, London. 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


ALLEN'S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases 500 other 
= = — ae Wr ALLEN ee g. Tilustrated Cata- 
ue, post free.—. 
a ~= LA me ares dai N, Manufacturer and Patentes, 
Also, Alleu’s Barrack-Furniture. Catalogue of Chom Bed- 
steadx, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c., post free. 


lMYwO PRIZE MEDALS.—JENNER & 

KNEWSTUB have just been awarded 1! WO PRIZE 
MEDALS for their Bags and Dressing Cases, and for the general 
excellence of their manufactures. The ‘* De Laski Bag,” a mar- 
vel of compactness. A splendid variety of Bags, Dressing Cases, 
Despatch Boxes and Elegant Novelties. 


JENNER & KNEWSTUOB, 33, St. James’s-street ; ie , Fermyn- 
street; aud at the Exhibition, Classes 30, 33, 36 6 and ‘38 


NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862.— 
CLASS 30—Attention is requested to SMEE’S SPRING 

MATTRESS, Tucker’s Patent, or Somnier Tucker, comfortable, 
a. simple, portable and inexpensive. Purchasers are respect- 
fully warned against infri 

Keduced price of size, No. 1, rig "Bedebeais 3 feet wide, 258. ; 
other sizes in proportion ; to be obtained of almost all respectable 
Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen. 

Especial notice should be taken that each Spring Mattress bears 
upon the side the label ** Tucker’s Patent.” 


URABILITY OF GUTTA-PERCHA 
BING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the 
Durability of Gutta-Percha Tubing, the Gutta-Percha Company 
have plessure in giving publicity to the cia letter :— From 
SIR RAYMOND JARVIS, Bart., NTNOR, Isle of Wight.— 
Second Testimovial.— March lvth, ”1852.—In reply to your letter, 
received this morning, respecting the Gutta-Percha Tubing for 
Pamp Service, I can state with much satisfaction, it answers 
perfectly. Many builders, and other persous, have lately exam- 
ined it, and there is not the least apparent difference since the 
first laying down, now several years; and I am informed that it 
4 to be adopted, generally in the houses that are being erected 
here.” —— N.B. From this Testimonial it will be seen that the 
Co )RROSI vE “WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on 
Gutta-l’ercha Tub’ a 
aia a HA COMPANY, PATENTEES 
18, WHARF-RUADS Cree een LONDON. 




















N ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern Tooth Brushes, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges, and every description of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery. 
The Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the T eeth—the 
hairs never come loose. etcalfe’s celebrat Alkaline — 
Powder, 28. per box.— Address 130 B and 131, OXFORD-STREE 


EATING’sPERSIAN INSECT-DESTROY- 

ING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, 

Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every peel - Insect, and harmless 

to avimal life. Sold in Packets, 1s. each (18. packeta 

sent free by post for 14 stamps) Ls: se HOMAS KEATING, Che- 
mist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyar 


ENRY’S CALCINED MAGNESIA con- 
tinues to be er tOs. & with the most scrupulous care and 
attention, by Messrs. WM. HENRY, Manufacturing 
Chemists, Manchester. It is sala in bottles, price 28. 9d., or, with 
glass stoppers, at 4s, , Stamp included, with full directions for 
its use, by their various agents in the metropolis, and throughout 
the United Kingdom; but it cannot be genuine unless their 
names are engraved on the Government Stamp, which is fixed 
over the cork or stopper of each bottle. 

Sold in London, whelortie, by Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Farri 
don-street; Sutton & Co. Bow Churchyard; Newbery & Sons, 
Edwards, Thos. Butler, St. “Pauls Churchyard; Savory & Co. Ne ew 
Bond-street ; Sanger, Oxford-street. of most of the venders 
of the Magnesia may be had, authenticated by a similar Stamp, 
HENRY’S AROMATIC SPIRIT UF VINEGAR, the invention 
of Mr. Henry, and the only genuine preparation of that article. 


INNEFORD’S PUREFLUID MAGNESIA 
has been, during pwenieeties years, emphatically sanctioned 
by the Medical Profession and universally accepted mA — ogee 
as the Best Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heart! 
ache, gout and indigestion, and as a mild aperient = r delicate 
constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It 











ed, in a state - perfect purity and uniform strength ov. 
DDINSER ORD & E Co. ira, New — ee London ; 3 lg 
sold by all r the world. 








CAUTION TO MOTHERS. 
N S. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTH- 


ING SYRUP.—This efficacious Remedy has been in gene- 
ral use for upwards of Thirty Years, and has conan numerous 
Children when rep from Convulsions arising from painful 
Dentition. As soon as theSyrupis rubbed on the Gums, the Child 
will be relieved, the Gums cooled, and the inflammation reduce: 
It is as innocent as efficacious, tending to produce the Teeth with 
ease ; and so SS —_ ~ ar “—_ refuse to let its oe = 
rubbed with Parents shou! od ioe to ask fi 
JOHNSON’S KMERICAN SOOTHIN RUP, and to potion 
that the Names of Barcray & Sons. ni Farringdon-street, 
London (to whom Mrs. Johnson has sold th Recipe), are on the 
Stamp aflixed to each Bottle. Price 2s. 9d. per Bo 


A S$ a MEDICINE long highly esteemed for 

its curative powers in cases of Indigestion, Sick Headach 4 
Nervousness, and A ffections of the ‘Liver and Bowels, COCK a 
ANTIBILIOUS PILLS cannot be too strongly recom er le 
havivg stood ao? test of eae opinion. “or upwards of half-a- 
century.—Prepared only by JAMES COCKLE, 18, New rar? a 
street 5 and may be had Wy BY idcaivine Veoders, in Boxes, atlslid., 
28, 9d.. 4a. 6d. and 118. 


WHOLE LIFE MAY BE PASSED with 
A Png = a day of illness if PasE? LIFE eo be used 


o! 
They — ase ‘a mild and bal-amic : ao nena restere the 
hol any rey astate of health yr er gat obtain 
of ouy Medicine Vender, in Boxes 1s. 14d., 28, 9d, and in Family 

Packets, lls. each. 
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EVANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS. 


PRIZE MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. 











Visitors to London are invited to inspect Evans's Enciish Harmoniums, exhibited by Boosey & Cun, at the International 
Exhibition, and to compare the tone of these Instruments with those by other makers, English or Foreign. 


EVANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS 


ARE MADE IN EVERY POSSIBLE VARIETY 
WITH A SINGLE OR DOUBLE ROW OF KEYS, THE PERCUSSION ACTION, AND PEDALS, 





AT PRICES 
FROM 6 TO 140 GUINEAS, 


SUITABLE FOR THE 


COTTAGE, SCHOOL, DRAWING-ROOM, CHAPEL OR CHURCH, LITERARY AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS, 





An Illustrated Catalogue may be had gratis of the Manufacturers. 





BOOSEY & CHING, 24, HOLLES-STREET, LONDON, W. 











THE MESSIAH AND THE CREATION. 


ARAAPAAADRADRAAADAAAAARAenerenrnmsne nnn mn 


BOOSEY’S SHILLING EDITIONS of HANDEL’S MESSIAH and HAYDN’S CREATION, 


each complete in Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for Pianoforte or Organ. These editions, printed on good demy 4to. paper (size of ‘The Musical Cabinet’), are equally 
available for the Pianoforte or the Concert Room, and are very superior in every respect to the copies hitherto sold at double the price. 














BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET. 


A SHILLING LIBRARY OF POPULAR MUSIC. 











e 
1. TWENTY SONGS by MENDELSSOHN, 1s. 32, SIX FOUR-PART SONGS by MEYERBEER, VERDI, &e. 18. 
2, TWELVE SONGS by BALFE, 1s. 33. MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, Books 1 and 2, Complete, 1s. 
3. FOURTEEN SONGS by VERDI, 1e. 34. MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, Books 3 and 4, Complete, 1. 
4 TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (First Selection), 18. 35. MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, Books 5 and 6, Complete, 18. 
5. FIFTY POPULAR WALTZES, 1s. 36. TEN SONGS by ABT, CURSCHMANN, MOLIQUE, &c., 18. 
6. TWELVE SETS of QUADRILLES, 1s. 7. TWENTY-FOUR SCHOTTISCHES, VARSOVIANAS, and REDOWAS, 1. 
7. FIFTY POLKAS and GALOPS, 1s. 38. TWENTY ROMANCES by MASSINI, PUGET, ARNAUD, HENRION, &., 1s. 
8. TWENTY-FIVE GEMS by VERDI, for Pianoforte, 18. 39. TEN STANDARD GLEES, 1s. 
9. NINE ORIGINAL PIANOFORTE PIECES by J. ASCHER, 1s. 40. THE OPERA IL TROVATORE, for Pianoforte Solo, 1s. 
10. TEN NOCTURNES and MAZURKAS DE SALON, for Pianoforte, 1s. 41. THE OPERA LA TRAVIATA, for Pianoforte Solo, 1s. 
11. TWELVE DRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE PIECES, 1s. 42. TWENTY WELSH MELODIES, with English Words, 18. 
12, FIFTEEN SONGS by BEETHOVEN, ls, 43. TEN POPULAR TENOR SONGS, as sung by Sims Reeves, 18. 
13, eae preted renee Scaeiane ™ 44. TWELVE CONTRALTO SONGS, sung by Madame Sainton, 18. 

A eee ee 45. SELECTION of SOPRANO SONGS, sung by Miss Pyne, 1s. 


SIXTEEN SONGS by KUCKEN, 1s. 2 BOE 2 b P 1 
TWELVE DUETTS by MENDELSSOHN, KUCKEN and KELLER, 1s. 46 to 59. BEETHOVEN'S THIRTY-TWO SONATAS, in 14 Numbers, 1s. each. 
. MENDELSSOHN’S MUSIC to MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, Complete, 18. . UN BALLO IN MASCHERA, for Pianoforte Solo, 18. 

TWELVE SONGS by FRANGOIS SCHUBERT, 1s. 61. TWELVE DEVONSHIRE SONGS, by EDWARD CAPERN, 1s. 
TWELVE FANTASIAS by BRINLEY RICHARDS and OSBORNE, 18. 62. GLOVER’S OPERA, RUY BLAS, for the Pianoforte, 18. 
. TWELVE SONGS by DONIZETTI, 1s. 63. CHRISTMAS ANNUAL of DANCE-MUSIC for 1862, 1s. 
DANCE MUSIC for CHRISTMAS, 1s. 64, TWENTY-FIVE COMIC SONGS, 1a, 
SIXTEEN SACRED SONGS by HANDEL, 1s. 65. ONE HUNDRED REELS and COUNTRY DANCES, for Pianoforte, 1s. 
. SIX OVERTURES by MOZART, ROSSINI and BEETHOVEN, 1s. 66. ONE HUNDRED CHRISTY’S AIRS, for Pianoforte, 18. 
SIX FOUR-PART SONGS by MEYERBEER, BALFE, &c., 1s. 7. THE JUVENILE PIANOFORTE ALBUM, le. 
. TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Second Selection), 18. 68. THE CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE ALBUM, 1s. 


2 
oS 
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TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Third Selection), 18. 69. THE GOLDEN WREATH, Twenty-eight Juvenile Songs, with Original Words and Popular 
. TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Fourth Selection), 18. Music, 1s. 
EIGHTEEN STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS for GENTLEMEN, ls. 70. TWENTY CHRISTY'S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Fifth Selection), 18. 
SIXTEEN STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS for LADIES’ VOICES, 1s, 71. TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Sixth Selection), 1s. 
. FIVE SETS of DANCE MUSIC, as Pianoforte Duetts, 1s. | 72. SELECTION of SACRED MUSIC for PIANOFORTE, 1s. 
31. TEN SONGS by BELLINI, from the SONNAMBULA, 1s. | 73, SIXTEEN STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS (Third Selection), 18. 


All the Songs have English Words and Pianoforte Accompaniments. 





BOOSEY & SONS, 24 and 28, HOLLES-STREET, W. 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor”—Adverti and Busi Letters to ** The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Printed by James Hotes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, T'ook’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in said county; and published 
by Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said county, Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid.— Agents: for Scot.anp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh,—for Ine.anp, Mr. 
John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, September 6, 1862, 
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